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Ir has been reported that, in a by-gone period, an eccentric 
and somewhat facetious Pdobaptist clergyman of New-Eng- ij 
land said, in reference to the Baptists, then few in number i 
and deficient in their ministry, that this people furnished one ' 
proof that they were right in principle, and in the end would , 
prevail. Inquiry being made for the reasons of this singular if 
opinion, tradition reports, in substance, the following reply : 


“If our people were as feeble and no more calculating, made as many 
blunders, and took as little pains to acquire influence as these Baptists, they 
would be ruined in a single generation. Ihave observed them for thirty 
years. They have no policy, adopt no measures to increase their numbers, 
seldom enter our towns, but set up meetings in obscure places, on the bor- 
ders of our parishes, in private dwellings or schoolhouses. ‘Their ministers e 
are farmers or mechanics, generally illiterate, and never avail themselves of A il 

| 





favorable opportunities to gain power. They pertinaciously practice dipping, | 
whichis inconvenient and unseemly ; are extremely conscientious, and tena- 
cious of their peculiar notions, and are the worst managers in their own 4 
religious affairs. Yet somehow they prosper; they increase in numbers 1 
and influence; their illiterate preachers contrive to understand the Bible, | | 
and if we preach against them, they out-match our Doctors of Divinity in 
argument. It seems, after all, the Lorp is with them, or they would run 
out.” 


As an historical record, this story may be apocryphal, yet 
there is truth in it. The Baptists had no far-reaching plans, 
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adopted no wise and politic measures to establish a sect, or gain 
patrons and proselytes; they had but little learning or wealth, 
and less worldly wisdom; they held with unyielding tenacity 
to “THUS SAITH THE LORD” in all their teaching and efforts. 
Till within the period of a generation, there was but a single 
college in this nation, in which they could claim privileges, 
and where a candidate for the ministry could receive an edu- 
cation congenial to his rigid and conscientious views of Chris- 
tian duty. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war, there were not over 
fifty thousand Baptist church members in America, and but 
two small churches in all the Valley of the Mississippi. Ac- 
cording to Asplund’s Register, in 1790, those in correspon- 
dence and fellowship amounted to 67,574; and, in 1795, he 
enumerates 1089 churches, 915 ministers, and 76,665 commu- 
nicants. 

The progress of the denomination in this Central Valley, is 
equally if not manifestly more providential. By “ progress,” 
we include not merely increase in numbers, but in intellectual 
and moral endowments, in the influence of the ministry and 
churches, in piety, benevolence, and social organizations for 
doing good. While there have been periods in our history in 
which there has been less advancement made than at other 
periods, there has never been any general backsliding. In no 
one period of five years has the denomination lost ground in 
numbers, efficiency, or moral progress. Localities have been 
affected by schisms; churches and even associations have been 
formed, and for a season prospered, and then died away, while 
others have been raised up to supply their places. In no 
state, or large district of country in this Valley, has the de- 
nomination retrograded. Were it expedient, we could demon- 
strate this by a series of statistical tables, but in this article we 
prefer to give facts in a more readable way. 

In comparing the obligations, religious responsibilities and 
general progress of our denomination with others, all those 
things that constitute its resources at any former period should ~ 
be taken into the account. And here let us premise that, in 
all comparisons of this nature, we should recognize distinctly 
our dependence on the grace and providence of God for every 
degree of success. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory; for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s 
sake.” —“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” [Ps.exv: 1. Zech. iv: 6.] To use a 
mercantile phrase, the resources possessed by a religious denomi- 
nation, at any given period, constitute its capital stock, by 
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which successful efforts can be made in a certain period of 
time. Ina religious point of view, and in a wide sense, this 
stock includes, amongst others, the following items: 

Ist. Number of Communicants. 2d. Wealth. 3d. Talents. 
4th. Means of Intellectual and Moral Improvement—as Col- 
leges, Theological and other Seminaries, and their endowments 
—and the number and capacity of men who form their Boards 
of Instruction. 5th. The Ministry, including their numbers, 
talents, education, soundness in the faith, piety, devotedness to 
the work, means of support, and position occupied, as pastors, 
and itinerants, or occasional preachers, with the licentiates and 
students in preparation for the work of the ministry. 6th. 
Churches, including pastors, positions, resources, and charac- 
ter. 7th. Periodicals, their character, size, extent of circula- 
tion, and mental and moral power. 8th. Social organizations, 
for missions, Bible circulations, Sabbath-schools, and pastoral 
supervision, 9th. Publications and tract efforts, and the quality 
and amount of books read and circulated. And lastly, Sys- 
tematic efforts, unity of feeling and action, mutual co-opera- 
tion, facilities and habits of intercourse, &c., &c. 

From this stock we must deduct all those measures and in- 
fluences among us that tend to counteract and lessen our op- 
portunities of doing good. The amount of progress made in 
any given period includes not merely what Baptists in this 
Valley have done to aid the great work of evangelizing the 
world, but what they have done in improving their own con- 
dition. Of this we will give a familiar illustration. 

A farmer in New-England has two sons, both trained to the 
business of agriculture. The eldest receives an education in 
agricultural science, and the “ homestead,” with its hundred 
acres; a well-improved farm, buildings, stock, implements, with 
every facility for business, and a ready and profitable market 
near. The youngest, with a legacy of one hundred dollars in 
his pocket, migrates to the wilds of the west, invests his little 
capital in new land in the prairies or forests, and after man 
years of toil and privation, has as many acres well cultivated, 
as good buildings, and as much wealth as his brother. Have 
these men made equal progress? The eldest has sustained his 
family and gained nothing. The other has made all he pos 
sesses over one hundred dollars, and at the greatest possible 
disadvantage. Which has given proof of the most industry, 
economy and enterprise ? 

Thus has it been with the Baptists in this Valley, when com- 
pared with the same denomination in the Atlantic States; and 
thus has it been with the denomination throughout the United 
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States compared with the several classes of Pzedobaptists who 
had the entire vantage-ground forty years since. ‘heir Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian and Presbyterian neighbors, each in 
an organized state, occupied the prominent positions in most of 
the cities, towns and villages; with colleges, houses of worship, 
and an educated ministry ; with respectability of character and 
ag ipa influence on their side. 

et us review briefly the rise and progress of the Baptists in 
this Valley in several distinct periods of their history. 


FIRST—-THE PERIOD PRECEDING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Baptist ministers and communicants were among the early 
immigrants to the wilderness of Kentucky and Tennessee before 
the close of the Revolutionary war, and principally from Virginia 
and the Carolinas—a few from New-Jersey and Pennsylvania 
before the close of the eighteenth century. Several ministers 
made excursions to Kentucky, in 1779, among whom was 
Lewis Lunsford, (called in Virginia, 7'he Wonderful Boy,) and 
the late John Taylor. They found a few brethren in the wil- 
derness, in a cold and lifeless condition, with no opportunities 
for social worship, and constantly exposed to Indian assaults. 
They found the soil rich, vegetation uncommonly luxuriant, 
and the face of the country clothed with all the beauties of un- 
cultivated nature. These voluntary missionaries preached a 
few times to the families that lived in “stations,” or forts, gave 
such advice as the circumstances admitted, but formed no 
churches. 

These were the first ministers of the gospel who visited the 
region of Kentucky. They returned to Virginia for a period. 
In 1781, several Baptist preachers and other brethren emi- 
grated to this new country. Atsthat period, removal from 
Virginia to Kentucky was a slow, fatiguing and hazardous 
business. ‘T'wo modes were practised; one by land, the other 
down the Ohio river by water. The first was performed on 
horseback, with a few bare necessaries of life carried on pack- 
horses seven and eight hundred miles over a’ mountainous 
wilderness. Exposure to hostile Indians compelled them to 
perform their migrations in caravans, with sentinels stationed 
around their camps at night. By the other mode, they made 
their way by land to the navigable waters of the Ohio, and 
embarked in flatboats, and floated down the current to Lime- 
stone, (now Maysville,) or Bare-grass Creek, (now Louisville,) 
then the principal landings, 

Severn’s Valley church, in Nelson county, (since called No- 
linn,) was the first religious community organized in this part 
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of the Mississippi Valley, in 1782. A church was constituted 
in Spotsylvania county, Va., under the pastoral care of Lewis 
Craig, and as a colony removed to Gilbert’s Creek, south of 
Kentucky River, in 1783; and, the same year, South Elkhorn 
church was organized, and the first religious body, north of 
the same river. In a year or two Gilbert’s Creek church was 
dissolved by the removal of its members to the Elkhorn coun- 
try, and another church of “Separate” Baptists, and of the 
same name, was raised up there under the ministry of Joseph 
Bledsoe. Before the close of 1785, there were three associa- 
tions, twelve churches and thirteen ministers of the Baptist 
denomination, in Kentucky. The associations were Elkhorn, 
Salem, and South Kentucky. The two first distinguished 
themselves as “ Regular Baptists,” and adopted the “ Philadel- 
phia Confession of Faith.” The South Kentucky association 
were denominated “ Separate Baptists,” having originated from 
that connection in Virginia. They received the Scriptures in 
their plain, obvious meaning, as their “sole rule of faith,” with 
a written covenant expressing their obligations, as the disci- 
ples of Christ, to the Head of the church, and to each other 
in church relationship. The Separate Baptists formed the 
South Kentucky association, which in 1792, had 18 churches, 
9 ordained ministers, and 836 members. The name indicated 
its position as south of Kentucky river. Attempts were made 
to unite the Regular and Separate Baptists in 17938, but failed, 
and four churches withdrew from the latter class, formed 
Tate’s Creek Association, the same year, and apened corres- 
pondence with Elkhorn Association. 

A portion of the ministers of the Regular Baptists, who 
came to Kentucky at this period, would be now regarded as 
hyper-Calvinistic in doctrine, especially in their limited views 
of the mediatorial office of Christ, and the reservations they 
made concerning indiscriminate offers of mercy and salvation 
to all persons through faith in Christ. Most of the ministers 
in these associations were men of vigorous minds but of limited 
education. They studied the Scriptures attentively in the 
English language, but with very little aid from biblical litera- 
ture. They had no knowledge of the languages in which they 
were originally written by the direction of the Holy Ghost, 
and their views were not very clear of the wsus loquendi of the 
English Scriptures. Hence it is not strange that metaphors 
were often interpreted literally, figurative language misunder- 
stood, and passages relating to the “redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” misinterpreted, and the impression left on the 
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minds of their hearers that Jesus Christ came into the world 
as a Saviour, and suffered and died to purchase the elect. 

The sacrifice of Christ was held forth as literally the pay- 
ment of a debt for his people. Sinners were “dead in tres- 
passes and sins;” therefore, they could no more help themselves 
than a dead man; and as it is the office-work of the Holy Spirit 
to quicken the dead, the mode of preaching the doctrine of 
regeneration as the work of the Almighty Spirit, was in such 
a form, and by such illustrations, as to leave the impression 
that the gospel was preached, not to convert sinners, but to 
comfort God’s people. It was at a much later period that these 
crude speculations exhibited their legitimate fruits in practical 
antinomianism. 

On the contrary, in their zeal to enforce on the consciences 
of their hearers their obligations to repent of their sins and 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, it is not strange that some of 
the “Separate Baptists” verged to the other extreme, and lost 
sight of the efficacious grace of God in the conversion of 
sinners. 

At this distant period, it is obvious to all candid and impar- 
tial judges that, in the period we are reviewing, both parties 
believed and attempted to teach the same fundamental princi- 
ples of revealed truth. Their differences were more in words 
than in meaning. ‘They agreed in the lost condition and entire 
sinfulness of human beings ;—in the holiness of the divine law, 
and its claims on all rational creatures ;—in the necessity, and 
in some sense the duty of repentance towards God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ ;—in the efficacious work of the Holy 
Ghost in regeneration ;—in the complete justification of the 
believer through the righteousness of Christ ;—in the perse- 
verance of all true believers through grace to glory ;—and in 
all points of faith and practice now held by United Baptists, 
as the denomination in Kentucky, and several other Valley 
States, is usually called. Their general agreement became 
manifest in 1802, when, during the great revival, “ terms of 
union” between the “ Regulars and Separates” were adopted, 
without either party yielding any thing regarded as revealed 
truth. 

The hyper-Calvinistic doctrines at a subsequent period be- 
came more prominent, and speculations were taught, until an- 
timonianism in spirit, theory and practice prevailed to a ruin- 
ous extent among the churches in the Mississippi Valley. We 
have long known that the opposition to missions and all other 
philanthropic efforts to promote the kingdom of Christ, by hu- 
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man instrumentalities, had its origin, and has been sustained 
by erroneous views of Bible truth. The seed was sown in an 
early period, and like noxious vegetation in our rich and pro- 
ductive soil, increased from periocé to period, until divisions 
were the natural result. It 1s necessary to keep this fact in 
view as a key to expound the history of the denomination at a 
subsequent period. 

The Predipyterians were the second denomination to plant 
the standard of the Cross in this western wilderness. Their 
cme in the work was Rev. David Rice, father of the late 

ev. John H. Rice, D. D., of Richmond, Va. Mr. Rice made a 
visit to Kentucky, explored the settlements, and received a 
‘‘call” in writing from three hundred persons, to remove and 
become their preacher. He vine his family from the 


Peaks of Otter, (Va.,) and settled near Harrod’s Station, in 
October, 1783. He was soon followed by Rev. Messrs. Ran- 
kin and Mitchell, with two probationers, Messrs. Crawford 
and Templin, who were subsequently ordained. Mr. Rice 
gathered three congregations, at Danville, Cane Run, and the 
Yorks of Dick’s River, and established a grammar-school, out 
of which eventually grew Transylvania ewes fe Mr. Ran- 
a 


kin gathered a congregation in Lexington, and another at 
Pisgah, eight miles east. Churches in the presbyterial sense 
were not constituted until 1785. The reasons for this delay 
are given by Rev. Robert Davidson, D. D., the substance being 
taken from the journal of Mr. Rice, in Bishop’s memoir.* Mr. 
Davidson says: 


“When Mr. Rice entered upon his labors in Lincoln county, according 
to invitations, he found the religious condition and prospects of the com- 
munity extremely discouraging. Save a few who had been his acquaintances 
and hearers in Virginia, scarce any supported a credible profession. Some 
were grossly ignorant of the first principles of religion; others were addicted 
to intemperance, profanity, or brawling; and nearly all totally neglected the 
forms of devotion in their families. Certificates, indeed, were handed him 
by many, attesting their relation to churches in the older settlements from 
which they had emigrated; and others attempted to impose on him by pro- 
curing the testimony of their neighbors to their correct moral deportment. 
If the neighbors scrupled to give such testimony when required, the passion 
and resentment exhibited afforded unequivocal evidence that the scruples 
were not groundless.” 


Though amidst privations and hardships incident to a new 
eountry, and the infidelity, irreligion and vicious habits of a 
multitude around them, with a deprivation of social worship 





* Memoirs of Rev. David Rice, etc., Lexington, Ky., 1824. History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kentucky, by Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. New-York: Robert Carter, 1847, 
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and religious ordinances that produced a disheartening influ- 
ence on the religious feelings of Baptists, who migrated under 
circumstances similar to their neighbors, none would offer to 
join a Baptist church without sustaining a moral charaeter, 
and who could not tell a religious experience. Their preach- 
ing was directed to the feelings and conscience, and at the 
— of this moral desolation among their neighbors, they 

ad revivals, frequent baptisms, and large congregations. Rev. 
John Taylor, one of the exemplary pioneers of those days, who 
wrote a history of certain Baptist churches, of which Clear 
Creek, in Woodford county, was one, constituted April, 1785, 
thus narrates : 


“ We soon began to baptize our young converts, for some of them were 
waiting an opportunity. We went on in great harmony through that year; 
we had four ordained preachers as named above. [John Dupuy, James 
Rucker, Richard Cane and John Taylor.} I think we baptized twenty that 
year.’* 


In three years, more than one hundred were baptized in this 
church. In 1786, two itinerant Methodist preachers arrived 
in Kentucky, and laid the foundation for their numerous sect. 

The Presbyterians were unfortunate, not only in the charac- 
ter of applicants for membership, but in the course of some of 
their preachers. Rev. Mr. Rankin was of Scotch descent, and 
soon raised a storm about ‘‘ Psalmody,” and other minor mat- 
ters, that produced aschism, and distracted the denomination 
for several years. He was most doggedly conscientious, of an 
irritable temper, and stubborn as a mule; and was finally de- 
posed by the Presbytery, “ for being an uncharitable calumni- 
ator, and a setter-up of unauthorized terms of communion.” 
Pamphlets were published by both parties; but after deposition, 
Mr. Rankin and his party joined the “ Associate Reformed” 
Presbyterians. 

From the formation of the first associations, in 1795 to 17938, 
the Baptists had increased, both by immigration and conver- 
sions, from about 600 to about 3,650. In that year there were 
in Kentucky 57 churches, 56 ordained ministers, and about 
3,650 communicants. One church, ealled Columbia, (now 
Duck Creek,) was north of the Ohio river, near the mouth of 
Little Miami, and was organized by the late Rey. Stephen 
Gano, in 1790. Another was in the “Cumberland Settlements,” 
now Middle Tennessee. 





+ 


* History of Ten Baptist Churches; second edition. Bloomfield, Ky , 12mo. pp. 304. 
¢t Davidson. 
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In East Tennessee, the Presbyterians for many years took 
the lead, and, as early as 1788, when the Baptists had ten 
small churches, they had gathered twenty-three large congre- 
gations. Their ministers, like the Baptists and Methodists, in 
new countries, did not wait for stipulated salaries, but itiner- 
ated through the settlements, preached extempore sermons, 
and were successful in revivals. 

The Baptists, however, were the first to preach and organize 
churches in the sviuvte settlements on the waters of the Hol- 
ston, before 1770. ‘Two congregations had been gathered, but 
were dispersed by the Indian war of 1774. One on Clinch 
river was re-organized the next year, by the name of Glade 
Hollow. About the year 1780, several Baptist ministers, and 
many more families, emigrated from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and settled in the Holston country. Next year, six 
churches had been organized, which held semi-annual confer- 
ences, until 1786, when the Holston Association was organized, 
with seven churches and six ministers. Revivals of religion 
were enjoyed, converts were multiplied, and in 1793, Holston 
Association included sixteen churches, twelve ordained minis- 
ters, and 1,038 communicants. The Baptists in Kast Tennessee 
were a mixture of “ Regulars” and “Separates,” though the 
doctrinal principles of the former prevailed in the association. 

In Middle Tennessee, several churches were gathered, and 
an association organized, called “ Mero District,” in 1796. In 
1801, this association had increased to 18 churches, 16 ordained 
ministers, and about 1,200 members. 

In the summer of 1787, Rev. James Smith, a Separate Bap- 
tist preacher from Kentucky, made an excursion to the Ilinois 
country, into what is now Monroe county, preached with suc- 
cess to the people, who had emigrated from middle and western 
Virginia and Kentucky, and a number were converted. In 
1790, Smith made another visit to Illinois, and preached with 
success, but was taken captive by the Indians near the site of 
Waterloo, and carried to the Kickapoo towns on the Wabash. 
He was ransomed, and returned to his friends in Kentucky. 

In January, 1794, Rev. Josiah Dodge, originally from Con- 
necticut, but one of the pioneers of Kentucky, visited Illinois, 
held meetings, and baptized four of the converts made under 
Smith’s preaching. One of these (James Lemen, Sen.) became 
a preacher, and left four sons, who are preachers, and still liv- 
ing. Rev. David Badgley came from Hardy county, Va., in 
the spring of 1796, preached among the people for several 
weeks, baptized fifteen persons, ahd, with the aid of Joseph 
Chance, (a lay-elder,) constituted the New Design Baptist 
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church of 28 members. Badgley moved his family to the 
country the next spring, revivals followed, and he and Chance 
constituted another church in 1798, in the American Bottom, 
embracing 15 members. 

The Miami Association was formed in the Northwestern 
Territory, of four churches, in 1797. The Columbia church, 
already noticed, was the mother of the others, which were 


formed chiefly of immigrants from New-Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. At the close of the ceutury, the whole number of 


— in this body did not much exceed one hun- 
red. 

We can now approximate to the progress, in numbers, made 
during the first period. From various imperfect data, we as- 
certain the increase, from 1793 to the close of 1799, in Ken- 
tucky and East Tennessee, to have been equal to one-third. 
We estimate the strength of the denomination in numbers, at 
the close of the century, to have been 120 churches, 95 or- 
dained ministers, and 7,575 communicants in the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

In the early settlements of this Valley prejudices existed, to 
a large extent, against paying ministers of the gospel regular 
salaries, even when raised by voluntary contributions; and 
against a regular collegiate education for the ministerial office. 
These prejudices against an educated ministry and a regular 
support, were not confined to the Baptists, but have pervaded 
the minds of the people generally. They have exerted a _ 
nicious influence throughout a large portion of the Valley 
States. And though more enlarged and correct views, and 
amore just and scriptural practice are fast gaining ground, 
yet historical truth requires us to search for the cause of this 
state of things. 

It did not originate in covetousness, for no people, from the 
earliest times, were more generous and prompt to make con- 
tributions for public purposes than the people of this Valley. 
There has been a profuseness—a kind of prodigality in their 
gifts on public occasions. 

During the war of 1812-’15, intelligence reached Kentucky, 
from the northwestern frontiers, that the army was suffering 
for want of provisions and clothing. In a few days both 
sexes and all classes were gathering supplies; pack-horses and 
wagons, loaded with necessaries, were on the march through 
the wilderness, and so abundant were the donations, that the 
officers in command sent back expresses to stay the profusion. 

When the late Rev. Luther Rice first visited the churches in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and brought before them the subject 
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of Foreign Missions, the contributions were larger than in 
any other states. We have attended camp-meetings and asso- 
ciations in this Valley, where members of the church and other 
persons in the settlement would expend five hundred dollars in 
providing for the accommodation and entertainment of all who 
came from a distance. We must look to some other cause 
than want of liberality in western people for the origin of 
these prejudices. 

Iu the early settlement of the middle and southern sections 
of this Valley, the habits, customs, feelings, modes of thinking, 
and general characteristics of the population, were cast in the 
mould of Virginia and the Carolinas, before the Revolutionary 
War. A branch of the Episcopal Church of England was 
established by law, and continued to hold legal existence until 
the people threw off the yoke of colonial subjection in the 
war of independence. ‘The colonial legislature of Virginia, in 
1721, enacted that every minister, received into any parish by 
the vestry, should have an annual salary of 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco; and glebes of not less than 200 acres were provided 
in every parish for the use of the incumbent parson. 
A season of unusual failure of the tobacco crop, the staple 
of the colony, occurred in 1757; it was further enacted that 
the clergyman should receive, at his option, a substitute in cash, 
equal to eighteen shillings per hundred pounds. This was 
equal to £144 sterling. This law threw the power into the 
hands of the clergy, who, if tobacco was low, exacted the 
cash, and, if the market-price was high, would claim the to- 
bacco. This mode of fa speculation gave rise to the 
celebrated lawsuit, in which Patrick Henry made his success- 
ful début at the bar. 

The parishes in Virginia were dependent on the mother 
pagans g for a supply of pastors. Clergymen, of good charac- 
er, and enjoying a benefice at home, were not disposed to emi- 
grate to the colonies. It is an historical fact, that a large pro- 
portion of the clergymen who came over to occupy the glebes, 
perform parochial duties, and receive for salary sixteen thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, were quite unfit for evangelical pur- 
pear. The worthy and talented historian of the Protestant 

piscopal Church of Virginia, will not be suspected of exag- 
geration. We give the testimony of Rev. Dr. Hawks.* 


“The class which usually came were unfitted, from entire ignorance of 
human nature, as well as from the absence of discretion and prudence, to 
appreciate the true condition of the country. They were utterly incapable 





* Contributions to Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I., pp. 88, 89 and p. 116. 
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to accommodate themselves to the perpetually occurring exigences of a 
new country, and a state of society, of which, as the past afforded no pre- 
cedent, so neither could it furnish any guides to conduct. 

“Many of the clergy, therefore, were, as it might have been anticipated, 
unfitted for their stations. The precariousness of the tenure by which 
they held their livings, contributed, not a little, to beget in them a spirit of 
indifference to the discharge of their duties; and, to complete the list of 
unpropitious circumstances, the irregularities and crimes of an unworthy 
clergyman could not be visited effectually with the severities of ecclesias- 
tical ccusuic. Far romovod from his diocesan, and standing in but little 
awe of the powers of his commissary, he sometimes offended religion and 


morals with impunity, and still remained in the church, a reproach to her 
ministry. * . * ° 

“With such priests, it is easy to believe what is recorded of the people. 
The Sabbath-day was usually spent by them in sporting, and no question 
seems to have been made whether the practice was right or wrong. And 
with such a people, it is not probable that the errors and vices of their 
teachers formed the subject of very serious complaints, or that direct efforts 
were often made to displace an unworthy clergyman.” 


In a petition, sent to the House of Burgesses in 1755, by 
the clergy themselves, the petitioners complain: “ That so 
many, who are a disgrace to the ministry, find opportunities to fill 
the parishes.” 

We have heard from the lips of old men, who were living 
thirty years ago, and whose testimony could not have been 
doubted, lamentable descriptions of the profligate lives of these 
rectors. During the season of fox-hunting, two or three days 
in each week, in company with their parishioners, were spent 
in the chase, and the dinner always closed with bacchanalian 
revelries, in which the clergyman enacted his part. We have 
seen a manuscript volume of poetry, composed by one of these 
Virginia pastors, that for amorous levity would have raised 
a blush on the cheek of Horace or Ovid. These clergymen, 
in not a few instances, were the junior sons of decayed fami- 
lies, whose morals were too impure, and whose tidents were 
too deficient, to give them an honorable place in the army or 
navy, but who, through the influence of some relative or pa- 
tron, had obtained ‘“ Holy Orders,” on condition of retiring to 
the colonies, and accepting an annual stipend in tobacco. 
They claimed to have been educated at college, but with habits 
of frivolity and dissipation, they had accomplished but little 
more than “ going through college.” 

The historian, quoting from an author of the period, re- 
cords :—‘ Many came, such as wore black coats, and could 
babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parish- 
ioners, and rather, by their dissoluteness, destroy than feed 
their flocks. Loth was the country to be wholly without 
teachers, and therefore rather retained them than be destitute ; 
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yet still, endeavors [were made] for better in their places, which 
were obtained, and these wolves in sheep’s clothing by their 
assemblies questioned, silenced, and some forced to depart the 
country.””* 

Their entire destitution of a truly religious character, and 
their efforts to secure the tobacco salary, or its substitute in 
cash, fixed the impression deep in the minds of a large major- 
ity of the people, that claims to a college education, and to a regu- 
lar salary, necessarily characterized incompetent spiritual instructors 
and guides. 

The Baptists in Virginia, from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, were persecuted under the laws of the 
colony, and by riotous mobs. They were the most numerous 
class of dissenters from the ‘ Kstablished Church,” and 
amongst the first to advocate the great principle of religious 
liberty, and to resist the unrighteous encroachments of the 
established hierarchy. Their ministers, generally, were labor- 
ing men, of a limited English education; but they were 
warm-hearted, affectionate, simple in their manners, and spent 
much time in gratuitous efforts to promote the spiritual wel- 
fare of their fellow-men. The Presbyterians also opposed the 
hierarchy, but avoided legal persecution by obtaining license 
from the court to perform parochial duties; and hence were 
more entirely in their own congregations. Baptists could not 
ask for legal permission to preach the gospel, because it would 
be a tacit acknowledgment of the right of the magistrate to 
control the worship of God. Their ministers traveled into 
remote settlements, often held large meetings, of several days’ 
continuance, and preached the elementary truths of the 
gospel with an unction and power that stirred up the common 
people, called out great multitudes to hear them, and pro- 
duced deep and lasting impressions on their consciences. 
These pioneers were often men of respectable talents, but des- 
titute of a classical education. They had no libraries, nor the 
various and multiform means of the unlearned of this day to 
acquire knowledge; but they habitually read onE Book, and 
with that they became familiar. The parochial clergy, through 
their friends and adherents, were their persecutors. ‘The paro- 
chial laws were against them, and fines and imprisonment 
were their earthly reward. 

“ Lynch law,” also, (as popular violence has been since call- 
ed,) executed its ferocious mandates on their persons. Many 
of the pioneer preachers in Kentucky and Tennessee, while 





* Contributions, &c., p. 65. 
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residents of Virginia, had preached through the grates of 
prisons; and some had been ducked in the river and shame- 
fully beaten by mobs. 

Was it unnatural for these men, under such circumstances, 
associating, as they did, their cruel persecutions with the 
‘“‘eollege-learned” and “salary” or hireling priests, to make: 
these the frequent topics of address, and to urge their appeals 
to popular sympathy against them? Will it now be thought 
singular that the people became thoroughly imbued with this 
feeling? Shall we blame them for associating all that was 
sacred in liberty of conscience, freedom to worship God, the 
dearest right of republicans, with opposition to an odious to- 
bacco law? The same spirit spread through the Carolinas. 
The most impulsive motive to action to a southern Baptist, 
during the Revolutionary struggle, was deliverance from a 
vicious ecclesiastical hierarchy, and entire liberty of conscience 
in the worship of God. They, and thousands of others, re- 
garded the voluntary principle in religion as an unalienable 
birthright. We never heard of a Baptist tory in those 
states. 

It was the same men that planted themselves in the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky and Tennessee, and carried with them 
across the mountains all the feelings, convictions, and preju- 
dices, they had imbibed in the ‘Old Dominion,” against a col- 
lege-education, salaries, and priestly domination, by ministers 
of Jesus Christ. Had these good men, in their migrations 
westward, forgotten the state of things that existed in Virginia 
before the Revolution, of clerical domination and ecclesiastical 
laws; had they taken the plain, common-sense view, that 
ministerial education and support are claimed and sanctioned 
in the Word of God, and are alike the dictates of propriety 
and justice; had they inculcated, in a just and scriptural man- 
ner these duties, in their future ministrations in this Valley, the 
results would have been widely different. But this is more 
than could be expected from human nature. Hence the pio- 
neers of the Mississippi Valley brought with them all their 
prejudices and modes of action, against an educated and sal- 
ary-sustained ministry. 

But there are other facts we ought not to overlook, as tending 
to fix these impressions more firmly in Kentucky, and from 
thence in other parts of the Mississippi Valley. Allusion has 
been made to the organization by Presbyterians of religious 
societies at an early period. Most of their ministers, who first 
came, were below mediocrity in the pulpit. In the estimation 
of impartial judges, Baptist preachers were much their supe- 
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riors in preaching. The Presbyterians read long sermons 
on dogmas of faith, “fenced the tables,” preparatory to 
the Lord’s Supper, by a tiresome exposition of the ten com- 
mandments, after the old Scotch fashion; sung Rouse’s ver- 
sion of David’s Psalms; were rigid in enforcing the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, without a due proportion of Christian 
morality on other days of the week ; and were successful only 
in rendering themselves unpopular. They had the reputation 
of having been educated at college, and, probably, had made 
some acquisitions in literature, but were deficient in common 
sense, 

They soon rendered themselves obnoxious by their claims 
for regular salaries, at a period when the country was destitute 
of money; when salt, iron, and other indispensable articles of 
living, were transported on pack-horses over the mountains, 
and no market was to be hake for the sale of surplus produce. 

Kyen good old “Father Rice,” as he was styled by all 
classes, regarded the signature of three hundred names, invi- 
ting him to remove to Kentucky, and plant a Presbyterian 
church amongst them, as a pledge to give him a regular salary. 
He did not neglect his duties as a minister, and enjoyed a pre- 
cious revival in his own and other congregations. But he 
made a most serious mistake about his claim for a salary, that 
produced a sensation throughout the whole country. ‘It is 
probable his congregations, as others have done without the 
same embarrassments to excuse them, made promises, or 
passed resolutions, which were never recorded in their “ Book 
or Acts.” He had purchased a tract of land, relying on his 
congregation for means of payment; he was in trouble, his 
nervous system deranged, and his mind was under a morbid 
and melancholy depression, when he publicly refused on a 
sacramental occasion to administer the ordinance in Danville ; 
alleging it was not right to admit persons to that holy table 
who were not faithful in their pecuniary engagements. Dis- 
satisfaction was expressed by his people in loud murmurs; he 
became the by-word and song of the drunkard. The story 
spread throughout the country, exaggerated, and repeated in 
various forms, and aroused all the feelings and prejudices 
engendered in Virginia and the Carolinas, against “ hireling 
ministers,” and ‘ college-bred parsons.”* 





* The first Catholic priests who came to Kentucky, behaved still worse about salaries. 
In 1785 and ’86, about fifty Roman Catholic families emigrated from snp ermery and set- 


tled around Bardstown, in Nelson county, and in eight years there were about 300 fami- 
lies, scattered in several settlements in that state. The late Bishop Carroll, in 1787, sent 
out Father Whelan, an Irishman, of the Franciscan order, who, according to Dr. Car- 
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This state of things was disastrous to a regularly-settled 
ministry. From an early period, prejudices existed against 
the formal instalment of pastors in the Presbyterian mode. 
The people were reluctant to enter into a relation which could 
not be dissolved until death, without the formal act of a Pres- 
bytery. And as the church would be liable to deductions, 
from deaths and removals, the remainder, however few in 
numbers, and feeble in resources, would be bound to pay the 
salary stipulated in the “call.” In several instances, ministers 
relinquished the pastoral relation, by consent of Presbytery, 
and then served the church by annual engagements, as “stated 
supply,” for many years after. 

aptists were never trammeled with such ecclesiastical 
bonds, yet these altercations between pastors and people in 
the Presbyterian churches, and the love of that people for in- 
dependence, had its influence on our denomination, and 
tended to confirm the habit of annual elections of pas- 
tors, without any stipulation for compensation for services. 
Baptist ministers relied for support on their farms, or the 
avails of other branches of secular industry. They had more 
churches than men, who were duly qualified for stationary 
and continuous pastors. Hach preacher and licensed exhorter 
could find field enough for the exercise of his gifts, as a 
monthly pastor or an itinerant. Churches were in the prac- 
tice of holding monthly meetings for two days, Saturdays and 
Sundays, and in many instances one man would serve four 
churches, each in succession, through the month. At first, 
the rapid extension of settlements, and the openings for 
preaching, and the formation of churches, made this an indis- 
pensable regulation; but the force of habit caused its con- 
tinuance long after the necessity ceased to exist. The great 
defect was in not training the churches to meet every Lord’s- 
day, and cultivate such gifts as they possessed. 

Saturdays were the periods for militia musters, justices’ 
courts, political gatherings, and all kinds of recreations for the 
worldly and irreligious; and hence, became convenient sea- 
sons for religious people to hold their ‘‘solemn assemblies.” 





roll’s advice, had “an instrument of writing drawn up, by which six of the principal emi- 

nts bound themselves to pay him annually £100 in currency.” An attempt was made 
aon of the signers to set this aside by law, when the priest sued, and the verdict of 
the jury was that it should be paid #2 produce! Business transactions at that period 
were usually by barter. Priest Whelan spoke feelingly, probably indignantly, perhaps 
cursed the jary for their verdict, for which he was prosecuted for slander, and fined £500. 
And he would have been sent to prison, if those whom he had sued for his salary, and 
whom he called his persecutors, had not given bail. 
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This practice, brought from Virginia and the Carolinas, is still 
continued throughout the largest portion of this Valley. 

In many churches the Saturday meeting is opened by a ser- 
mon, when the examination of candidates for baptism and 
membership, receiving persons from other churches on testi- 
monials, cases of discipline, and all other business, receive due 
attention. Each church ordinarily elected some ordained min- 
ister for a pastor, who presided in the meetings, preached on 
the Saturday and Sabbath of the monthly meetings, and at 
such other times as were convenient, and administered ordi- 
nances. Sometimes, in the period we are reviewing, the 
church would propose a stipulated sum for pastoral services, 
to be made up by voluntary contributions from the members ; 
in other cases it was understood they would make up a per- 
quisite during the year. 

In some churches there were two, three, and four, ordained 
preachers, each of whom (if not employed as pastor in some 
other church) would officiate in turn; and in such cases the 
choice of one for pastor would seldom be unanimous, but re- 
sult in jealousy, rivalship, and division. 

A pleasing exception is found in the history of Clear Creek 
church, in Woodford county, Ky., in which there were four 
ordained preachers among the members. ‘Two of these had 
been pastors in Virginia, and some of their former flocks were 
now members of this church. On the day appointed to choose 
a pastor, the ministers, and several other brethren from the 
churches of Great Crossings and South Elkhorn, were present 
by invitation. Rev. Lewis Craig was Moderator, and his cus- 
tom was to ask each member in turn, male and female, bond 
and free, ‘‘ Whom do you choose for pastor?” Kvery member, 
save one, responded to the name of John Taylor. Mr. T. was 
a modest man, rather diffident of his abilities, and had never 
sustained the responsibility of the office. He was much 
alarmed, and resolved to decline. But all the ministers, and 
many other brethren present, urged him to accept. Next day 
he reluctantly consented, and was recognized as pastor by 
prayer and giving the hand of fellowshp. It was thought 
this was the first instance of a Baptist church in this Valley, 
acting in the choice and installation of a pastor. At a subse- 
quent period he resigned this special office, but continued to 
serve the church, by general consent, for about ten years, 
when he removed to Boon county. 

Towards the close of the century, the prospects of Christian- 
ity were shrouded in gloom! A general declension followed 
the early revivals, and a low standard of religion and morals 
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prevailed. Family religion was neglected, and little attention 

aid to the training of youth in the fear of God. The In- 
on wars in the northwest, which terminated with Wayne’s 
victory, in 1794, and the treaty of Greenville the following 
year, removed the dangers of the frontiers, and settlements 
expanded on every side; an immense tide of immigration 
poured into the older settlements of this Valley; and while 
streams issued farther and farther into the western wilderness, 
the increasing population crossed the Ohio River, and spread 
over the contiguous territory, without an adequate supply of 
gospel preaching. The protracted war with the Indians had 
exerted its demoralizing influence to a wide extent; but the 
introduction and manufacture of alcoholic liquors that follow- 
ed, and their use in nearly every family, were fearfully destruc- 
tive. The Green River country, as the southern part of 
Kentucky was called, became famous for vicious practices. 
Universal cupidity prevailed over the whole western country, 
stimulated by boundless opportunities for its gratification. 
Speculators were eager to invest their capital in western lands, 
hoping to realize princely fortunes in a short time. Many of 
the old pioneers, who had located lands under the vague and 
very imperfect land-laws of Virginia, and who had made valu- 
able improvements thereon, found their surveys and titles de- 
fective, and after long, harassing and expensive suits in law, 
lost their titles.* 

Land-jobbing, litigation, feuds and heart-burnings distracted 
the country for many years, and retarded its moral improvement. 

It should be added that the introduction of French infidelity 
threatened for a time to sweep away every vestige of Chris- 
tianity. A feverish exasperation against England prevailed, 
on account of the retention of the military posts on the north- 
western frontier, and the letting loose thereby of hordes of mer- 





* Amongst the pioneers who suffered by the loss of all their lands was CoLONEL DANIEL 
Boon, about whose history, character and habits so much fiction has been published. Boon 
loved simple, natural justice, was rigidly honest in all his engagements, and thought 
all others, including the state, should act towards him on the same principles of natural 
equity. The law of Virginia, that prescribed the mode of entering lands in Kentucky, when 
that district belonged to the * Old Dominion,” was radically defective, and the mode of 
its administration by commissioners still more so. At a subsequent period, after state 
courts had been organized, litigation commenced, based on imperfect dovarigniann of the 
tracts of land and legal flaws; Boon was ejected from all title to land in Kentucky. After 
the vigor of life was spent, he found himself not the legal owner ur possessor of a single 
acre of the vast and rich country he had explored. His beautiful farm at “ Boon’s Station,” 
a few miles from Lexington, which he bad cleared and cultivated with his own hands, and 
several other tracts, were wrested from him by the technical forms of law. His recorded 
descriptions of location and boundary were defective, and shrewd speculators had the 
adroitness to secure legal titles by more accurate and better defined entries. Many other 
pioneers lost their all. These litigations hal an unhappy effect on the state of religion and 
morals in the country towards the close of the century. 
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ciless savages, with all the horrors of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, throughout the long line of frontier settlements. Then, 
France had been our ally in the war of independence; officers 
of the continental army, who had fought side by side with the 
French in that war, and retained strong partialities for their 
former companions in arms, had seated to this Valley. The 
very name of liberty was dear to every American heart, and in 
the mysteries of Divine Providence, infidelity and liberalism, 
then as now, were combined in the great struggle against 
Kuropean despotism. Party-spirit ran high; the Jeffersonian, 
or democratic party in the west included a large majority of 
the voters. Under mistaken views, pertaining to the character 
of the French revolution, an “ American Democratic Society,” 
in imitation of the Jacobin club in Paris, was organized in 
Philadelphia. Co-operating societies sprung up in the west,— 
and with sympathies for France and human liberty, the free 
navigation of the Mississippi and hostilities with Spain were 
intermixed. 

“INTERVENTION” became the mad spirit of the hour. The 
character of the ‘Democratic clubs” in the west was violent 
and dogmatical. An alliance with France, offensive and de- 
fensive, was openly advocated. Four emissaries were dis- 
= by Genet, the French Minister at Philadelphia, to this 

alley, and no measures were spared to enlist the people in the 
crusade for liberty.* 

It is no purpose of ours to review these political movements 
as such, but only to show how infidelity Sess prevalent in 





* It was the movement of Genet in 1794, and his successor, M. Adet, in 1796,in sending 
agents to this valley, to arouse the people to join France and invade the Spanish province 
of Louisiana, and the co-operation of the ‘- Democratic Societies,”’ that called forth ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address,” To understand the bearing and application of that document, 
we must know the circumstances that made necessary such a patriotic appeal from the 
“‘ Father of our country,” as he was about to retire to private life at such a crisis. 

The object and efforts of the French agents may be learned from the following commue 
nication. It was written in May, 1794, after the French government had recalled the 
Minister Genet, and disowned his acts. His western emissary then wrote the following: 


“To the Democratic Society at Lexington: 


“ C1T1ZENs,—E vents, unforeseen, the effects o feauses which it is unnecessary here to 
develop, have stopped the march of two thousand brave Kentuckians, who, strong in their 
courage, in the justice of their rights, their cause, and the general assent of their fellow- 
citizens, and convinced of the brotherly disposition of the Louisianians, waited only for 
their orders to go, by the strength of their arms take from the Spaniards, the despotic 
usurpers of the empire of the Mississippi, ensure to their country the navigation of it, 
break the chains of the Americans, and their brethren the French, hoist up the flag of 
liberty in the name of the French Republic, and lay the foundation of the prosperity and 
happiness of the two nations situated so, and destined by nature to be one, the most happy 
in the universe. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : A P . nit 

“ Accept, citizens, the farewell, not the last, of a brother, who is determined to sacrifice 
every thing in his power for the liberty of his country, and the prosperity of the generous 
inhabitants of Kentucky. AvuGusTE LacHalsE.” 

[See American State Papers, Vol. xx: p. 931.] 
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high places, and was identified with liberal principles in govern- 
ment. It was the general opinion among intelligent Christians 
that, towards the close of the century, a majority of the popu- 
lation were either avowedly infidels or skeptically inclined. 
There were few men of the professions of law and physic, who 
would avow their belief in the truth of Christianity. Amongst 
the less informed classes the “ Age of Reason” was a popu- 
lar book, and obtained extensive circulation, while Bibles were 
obtained with difficulty, and found a place only in religious 
families. 

What a melancholy spectacle is presented to view! Reli- 
gion at a low ebb in the churches of all denominations, and 
infidelity and immorality in alliance, clothed in the habili- 
ments of liberalism, marching with gigantic strides over this 
fair land! The storm was gathering; dark and portentous 
were the clouds that rolled over the sky! The educated men 
and politicians, whose influence was extensive, were unbe- 
lievers and despisers of Christian truth. Let us review the 
position and strength of the ministry, and the resources of the 
churches, to maintain the faith and wage a successful contest 
with such an enemy.* How despairing was the prospect ! 

The only Bibles in the country were those brought by im- 
migrants. Ifa young couple, who were Christian professors, 
had formed the domestic relationship in a log cabin in the west, 
they had no Bible to read until perchance, after many months 
waiting, some kind friend brought one in his saddle-bags, across 
the mountains, from the old states. A manuscript volume of 
hymns is in our possession, compiled by one of the pioneer 
“agen of Kentucky for his own use as an itinerant, and it 

ears marks of being well thumbed by the preacher. Nor 
were tracts then circulated; and few religious books of any 
kind had found their way to this Valley. 

And what strength had the Christian ministry to cope with 
such an enemy, learned, proud, philosophical, speculative and 
subtile? The Baptists had ninety-five preachers of every 
grade, not one of whom was a classical scholar, or had the 
skill, or understood the tactics of the opponents of Scripture. 
They had never been trained in, nor could they put on the 
armor of the ‘schools of the prophets.” They made no pre- 
tensions to the arts of the logician in debate. There were about 





* The intelligent reader will recollect that, towards the close of the last century, infidel 
principles prevailed to an alarming extent in the Eastern States ; that they were fashion- 
able and prevalent in Yale College and other literary institutions, and that a — general 
impression existed that Christianity was supported by human authority and not by 
argument. 
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a dozen Methodist preachers in this Valley, equally deficient 
in education, and unskilled as casuists. Of the Presbyterian 
ministers, there were about forty, all of whom made some 
claims to a classical and collegiate education. At the close of 
the year 1799, they had three presbyteries and twenty-six 
ministers in Kentucky. The qualifications of those in Ten- 
nessee we know little of, but to avoid all appearance of par- 
tiality and prejudice concerning those in Kentucky, we give the 
language of their historian, who has in no respect exaggerated 
the picture.* Alluding to the same period, he observes: 


“Had they all been men of marked ability, devoted piety, and unblem- 
ished reputation, the salutary influence they might have exerted in mould- 
ing the character and institutions of the growing West would have been 
incalculable. Unhappily, with two or three shining exceptions, the majority 
were men barely of respectable talents, and a few above mediocrity; and so 
far from being patterns of flaming zeal and apostolic devotion, a dull for- 
mality seems to have been their general characteristic.” 


The venerable “ Father Rice” had no very exalted opinions 
of his fellow-laborers. In his journal, they are described as 
men sound in the faith, but deficient in the spirit of the gospel.t 
The presbyterial records show that nearly one-half were subject 
to church censures, on one or more occasions; some were 
silenced for heresy; two deposed for intemperance; one sus- 
pended for licentiousness; several rebuked for wrangling and 
other improprieties.{ 

The Baptist preachers, deficient as they were in scholastic 
training, were men of devout piety, and manifested a self-sac- 
rificing spirit, that gained the respect and confidence of the 
unbelievers. But they were quite too deficient in the “wisdom 
of this world,” to wage a successful war with infidelity and 
irreligion. 


SECOND PERIOD—THE GREAT REVIVAL—1800-1805. 


At this crisis, and when hope was ready to expire, an unex- 
pected and astonishing change took place. This was the GREAT 
REVIVAL at the opening of the present century, which, for its 
wide extent and influence, its sudden prostration of infidelity 
in every quarter, and its lasting effects, has never been equaled 
in any period or country since the apostolic age. — 

This revival commenced without any connection with the 
ordinary means, or the labors of any extraordinary person. 
Hardly can it be said that Christian ministers or churches were 





* Davidson's History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, p. 129. 
¢ Bishop’s Memoir, p. 69. t Davidson, p. 130. 
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watching, mourning and praying, for spiritual apathy and 
worldliness prevailed. 

About the same period, and in different parts of the United 
States, and of this Valley especially, without any apparent con- 
nection, a series of revivals began, indicative of a great and 
gracious outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The work commenced 
simultaneously in the northern, middle, southern and western 
states, but in a manner far more sudden and overwhelming in 
the west. 

Some manifestations of divine power and mercy were made 
under the preaching of the Rev. i ames McGready, pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Logan county, Kentucky. Mr. Mc- 
Gready had been a pastor in North Carolina, and following 
some of his congregation, removed to Kentucky in 1796. He 
was a man quite different in temperament from the cold form- 
alists already noticed. He was a son of thunder, both in 
matter and manner, an uncompromising reprover of sin in 
every form. The awful terrors of the law lost none of their 
severity in falling from his lips; while the doctrine of divine 
mercy in the gospel descended like genial showers on the 
thirsty earth under his ministrations. Regeneration, repen- 
tance, and faith in Christ, were with him favorite topies; and 
an anxious and general concern pervaded the minds of his 
hearers. In 1797 and 1798, considerable seriousness prevailed 
within the range of his ministrations, but soon subsided, a re- 
sult, which Mr. McG., doubtless with justice, ascribed to the 

reaching of Rev. Mr. ———,, who was visiting in that neigh- 
orhood, and the ridicule he cast on excited feelings.* 

Mr. McGready drew up, for such of his brethren as would 
agree, a written covenant, solemnly pledging them, by their 
signatures, to observe a monthly fast, and concerts of prayer, 
(each person in private or in the family,) at twilight and sun- 
rise. These measures were alarming innovations on old Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy and staid formalism. This was not enjoin- 
a in the Westminster Confession of Faith, nor in the Larger 
or Shorter Catechism; hence Mr. McG. was introducing “new 
measures.” In the summer of 1799, the revival commenced 
anew under his ministrations, and continued to increase and 
spread in all directions for three or four years. 





* The sermons of a majority of the Presbyterian clergy in Kentucky, at that period, 
were made up of abstract doctrines, derived from their creed rather than the Scriptures, 
and as unsuitable for the perishing sinner, conscious of his condition, as the skeleton frame 
of the ox would be for the refreshment of the starving multitude. They were dry bones 
—very dry. The gospel preached,by Mr. McGready, like that exhibited by Baptists, was 
living breath that came down from heaven. It was Jesus Christ in all his fullness and 

race, tendered to the people with a melting heart and a weeping eye. The words ex-~ 
ibited were the words of Christ; they were spirit and life. 
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About the same time (1799) a singular incident occurred in 
the vicinity of Nashville, Tenn. <A lad of eight or ten years 
of age, son of a Mr. McCorkle, accompanied his sister toa 
sacramental meeting, at some distance from their father’s 
house, where it pleased the Lord to visit him in mercy. 
When he eave home he told a lad of his own age what he 
had experienced, and his resolution to live the life of a Chris- 
tian. “ Hitherto,” said he, “you and I have been compan- 
ions; but unless you alter your course, we must be separated 
hereafter, for I am determined to serve the Lord.” 

This conversation produced a direct and powerful effect on 
the mind of the other, who ran home to his father’s house, and 
threw himself on the bed in great distress. His father and 
mother, who were Christian professors, were alarmed, and dis- 
patched a messenger for Mr. McCorkle, for their son expressed 
a strong desire to see Davis McCorkle, the boy who had con- 
versed with him. Mr. McCorkle came with his son, and the 
whole party were so amazed to hear these boys talk in raptur- 
ous language of the pardon of sin, and salvation through 
Christ, while each wept profusely, that they notified the neigh- 
bors to collect for aprayer-meeting. T'o prevent disorder by the 
erying of the boys, they put them into a back-room with a person 
to keep them there. During the social meeting Mr. McCorkle 
related the circumstances of the conversion of his son, and his 
conversation with the other boy, when the people expressed 
their desire to hear the boys talk. They were introduced to 
the company, and each, in turn, related with tears of joy what 
God had done, and in truly evangelical language, expressed 
their dependence on the righteousness of Christ for pardon 
and salvation. The people were affected deeply, and many in 
the settlement were converted. 

In this manner the revival commenced in the “Cumber- 
land Settlements,” as that district was called, from which 
it spread throughout Middle Tennessee. Camp-meetings 
were held in 1800 and 1801, where sometimes ten and 
twelve thousand persons would assemble, and great multitudes 
were converted. In this district the revival was principally 
among Presbyterians and Methodists. There was an unpleas- 
ant altercation, at that period, in the Baptist Association, call- 
ed then Mero District, and this work did not enlarge their 
churches as greatly as in other parts. 

In the summer and autumn of 1800, a copious outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit commenced in the same sudden and unex- 
pected manner in Woodford county, then the heart of Ken- 
tucky, chiefly among Baptists. Bichard Cane, and several 
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other preachers, were honored instruments in the work after 
the revival commenced. 

During the previous winter and spring, and in the same 
sudden and powerful manner, a revival commenced in the 
| settlements along the Ohio, near the mouth of the Kentucky 
River, among Baptists and Methodists. The late Rev. John 
Taylor gives an affecting account of a train of most depressing 
exercises in his own mind, and then of a meeting he held in a 
worldly and irreligious neighborhood, at Bulletsburg, where a 
wedding party, with infares, mirth and dancing, had been the 
business the preceding week. But asingle baptism had occur- 
red in the church for five years, and the person had to be ex- 
cluded in two months. Mr. Taylor had been on a visit to 

iear Creek Church, in Woodford county, where he had been 
a pastor some years previous, and came back, mourning over 
his own backslidings in heart, exclaiming—‘ Wo is me! that 
IT sojourn in Mesech; that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.” 
(Ps. exx. 5.) Under great depression and misgivings, he 
preached, on the occasion alluded to, from Rom. x. 1: “ Breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that the 
might be saved.” ‘To use his own language—‘ Soon after I be- 
gan, my feelings exceeded everything | ever felt in public 
speaking.”* He wept profusely while he drew a comparison 
between the Jews rejecting Christ, and his irreligious neighbors, 
and the whole congregation “lifted up their voices and wept.” 
From this meeting the revival spread through the settlements 
along the Ohio, and across that river into the Northwestern 
Territory. 

Here, then, were four points in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
where this revival commenced simultaneously, and without 
concert. A fifth instance is given in a letter from Colonel 
Robert Paterson, of Lexington, Ky., Sept. 25, 1801: 

“On the first of May, at a society, on the waters of Fleming 
Creek, on the east side of Licking, a boy under twelve years 
of age became affected in an extraordinary manner, publicly 
confessing and acknowledging his sins, praying for pardon, 
through Christ, and recommending Jesus Christ to sinners, as 
being ready to save the vilest of the vile. Adult persons be- 
came affected in like manner. The flame began to spread ; 
the Sabbath following, a number became affected at Mr. Camp- 
bell’s meeting-house.” In this manner the work began, and 
poe through the settlements in the eastern part of Ken- 
tucky. 





* History of Ten Churches, p. 135. 
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About the same time, the late Rev. B. W. Stone, hearing of 
the great revival in Logan county, under the labors of Mr. 
McGready, made a visit, attended a great camp-meeting for 
several days, and witnessed the ‘falling exercise,” and other 
nervous affections. He returned to his congregations at Cane 
Ridge and Concord, where the revival commenced, in Bourbon 
county. Every writer has described the scenes of the great 
camp-meeting held at Cane Ridge, the same year, in August, 
where from 12,000 to 20,000 people gathered from every quar- 
ter, even from remote settlements in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. At this spot and time was the culminating point of the 
excitement, and the nervous agitations. 

The late Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D. D., then of Blount 
county, Kast Tennessee, Sept. 25, 1800, gave a sketch of the 
commencement of the revival in a Magazine published in the 
city of New-York. He says: “In the years 1798 and 1799, 
my labors were attended with the least success; Christians ap- 
peared cold and indifferent ; fewer impressions were made than 
formerly ; the youth became more dissolute; and levity and 
dissipation prevailed. About the latter end of March, and the 
first of April, 1800, a striking alteration appeared among the 
people; religion became more the topic of conversation than 
usual; more attention was paid to the preaching of the Word; 
our assemblies were crowded.” 

At a sacramental meeting in May, the work of grace was 
signally manifested, and in the course of the summer the re- 
vival prevailed extensively in East Tennessee. 

We have given these details, to show clearly under what 
circumstances this work began. In effect it was greater than 
any we have ever witnessed or heard described. Many thou- 
sands of wicked persons wefe converted, and several hundred 
ministers of the gospel raised up, who were qualified to be pio- 
neers in the frontier settlements, and in a few years they were 
scattered through all the states and territorial governments of 
this Valley. Ata period when the whole population did not 
exceed half a million, and the territory of this great Valley 
was regarded as scarcely deserving the attention of the Ame- 
rican Congress ;—before the foot of a Missionary, sustained by 
his brethren abroad, had pressed its fertile soil ;—before a Sun- 
day-school had been established for its destitute children ;— 
before a tract had been circulated, or a Bible provided for its 
remote and famishing population, the mighty power of God 
was displayed by this wonderful outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Some of the characteristic influences and effects of 
this series of revivals must be noticed. 
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Ist. Infidelity received its death-blow during that period. Mul- 
titudes of strong-minded men, proud in their habits of free- 
thinking, were converted in so sudden and impressive a mode 
as to perplex and confound their associates. In all the 

reachers, who engaged in this great work, however deficient 
in education, moderate in natural talents, or illogical in argu- 
ment, there was one trait of character prominent in all their 
ministrations. They gave most convincing proof of their 
earnestness and sincerity; that they fully believed all they 
~uttered. 

We have heard men of intellectual power speak of this fact 
repeatedly. The preachers, generally, made no effort at skil- 
ful argumentation ; and did not attempt to prove the Bible to 
be the Word of God, or Christianity a divine verity; but 
they preached its most common-place truths to the consciences 
of all classes. Their intonations of voice, impressive gestures, 
impassioned expostulations, and frequent weeping, went direct 
to the feelings and hearts of their hearers. We have heard 
men say, who went to the meeting infidel scoffers, hardened 
in sin, and determined to resist every serious impression, that 
in an instant, and before they had been on the ground ten 
minutes, their consciences were arrested, and their minds filled 
with indescribable emotions; that they had not time to recol- 
lect the objections with which their minds had been fortified 
against the truth of the Bible. Others could not tell of any 
process of reasoning in their own minds, by which they came 
to a knowledge of the truth. They would speak of being 
overwhelmed and borne down with a consciousness of the 
reality and power of eternal things. An instantaneous and 
deep conviction of their exceeding sinfulness and guilt, and 
their just condemnation by the divine law, would be the de- 
scription given by others. a sudden and irrepressible 
would be their views of God’s pardoning mercy, through 
Christ Jesus, in removing all guilt, and filling their minds 
with indescribable joy and rapture. We have conversed with 
some persons of a reflecting and meditative turn, in a great 
degree devoid of emotion, who described their conversion from 
unbelief and sin as more gradual, and attended with more 
thought ; who appeared to have proceeded, step by step, from: 
one refuge to another, without hope and consolation, until 
in the hour of despair they were led to trust in Christ, and 
after much doubt and hesitation were enabled to lay hold of 
the promises. 

Most of the meetings were held in the air, under the shade 
of forest trees, and were attended by great numbers, from 
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many miles around. They were often continued for many 
days in succession, by the spontaneous act of the people, who 
would come from ten to thirty and forty miles. Hospitalit 
prevailed, and those from a distance received a hearty soll 
come to the houses and tables of those near. Camp-meetings, 
at this period, were the natural result of circumstances; a 
convenient mode of accommodating large numbers. People 
in the southwestern states are accustomed to “ camp out,” in 
their migrations and visits to the market-towns; in hunting 
and exploring expeditions; and hence there was nothing in- 
congruous that the same people should provide temporary 
shelters and other accommodations at protracted meetings. 
Their houses of worship were small and inconvenient, and 
could not hold a tenth part of those who came. We have at- 
tended many camp-meetings, held by Baptists and others, in 
the frontier states, where the same order prevailed as about a 
church edifice. 

2d. Bodily Exercises—These were various, and called by dif- 
ferent names. Most of the early writers on this subject were 
men who remained skeptical of Christianity, as certain physi- 
cians did; or else those whose education, confirmed habits and 
temperament made them suspicious of all kinds of preternatural 
excitement. As already intimated, some of the Presbyterian 
clergy were so orthodox and formal as to oppose and repudiate 
every species of excitement, as contrary to their notions of true 
religion. Some of the writers gave narratives of excesses from 
hearsay, or a casual and temporary visit to some camp-meet- 
ing, under circumstances that precluded an unbiased judgment, 
and an impartial statement of the facts. Others were actors in 
the scenes, and attributed the whole to the direct agency of 
Gop. Conflicting statements are found in the various publica- 
tions; some things were grossly exaggerated; other things, 
equally necessary to a correct solution, entirely overlooked. 

Dr. Davidson, to whose general accuracy as an historian we 
have heretofore given our attestation,* makes some unfortunate 
mistakes on this subject. He speaks of Rev. B. W. Stone, 
(one of the “‘ New Lights,”) as “the ringleader” in these bodily 
exercises, and mentions his falling on his knees in prayer, and 
that he was followed by his whole congregation, while Mr. 
McP. was speaking. Mr. Stone states that the minister was 
through, that he had preached against the revival because of 
these bodily agitations. So far from being a ringleader, Mr. 
Stone was remarkable for calm, mild, serious deportment, and 





* Christian Review, 1848, Vol. xiii: pp. 449—451. 
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left in his published writings his own views on such nervous 
agitations, 

In our investigation of this subject, we have carefully ex- 
amined the various statements made, and opinions given. 
It has been our fortune to witness similar bodil exercises in 
and out of religious meetings, at a later period, and several 
hundred miles from the scenes of the revivals of 1801. And 
we perceive nothing very strange or unphilosophical in most 
that have occurred, when we have expunged the exaggerations, 
and contemplated the facts with due regard to the stand-points 
of the different narrators. 

We witnessed the “ falling exercise” in a time of great 
religious excitement in the State of Connecticut. (1807—1808.) 
It has occurred at other times, under the ministrations of 
Whitfield, Wesley, Erskine, Edwards, Bellamy, Davenport, 
and many others ;—under Calvinists, Arminians and Moder- 
ates. The term used in Kentucky and Tennessee to express 
it, was, ‘‘struck down.” The person affected would suddenly 
lose all muscular or nervous energy, fall helpless, and in many 
instances lie for hours in a state resembling somnambulism, 
with the exception of being deprived of the power of loco- 
motion. Some would be unconscious of every thing around 
them, the external senses suspended, and could not be aroused 
by pinching, shaking, pricking, or the application of burnt 
feathers and volatile ammonia to their nostrils. Their con- 
dition resembled what some term mesmeric sleep, or a person 
under the effect of chloroform. Some retained their conscious- 
ness, and answered questions, of which they retained recollec- 
tion on recovery. Others had no consciousness. 

This exercise was not confined to females, or illiterate en- 
thusiasts. Men of strong and cultivated minds, and habits of 
self-control, who had never quailed in battle with Indians, or 
feared the face of man, who came to the ground hardened un- 
believers, with the resolution of resisting every serious impres- 
sion, would fall in an instant, like helpless infants. They stated 
afterwards that their minds, suddenly and unaccountably, be- 
came overwhelmed with a sense of their sinful and lost con- 
dition, their just condemnation, and that they could not stand. 
Their physical powers failed them suddenly. From this state 
they would sometimes arise with shouts and exclamations of 
praise to God, for mercy and the pardon of sin through Christ. 
Or, as was quite common, they would break forth into the most 
solemn and impassioned exhortations to their fellow-sinners to 
turn from their evil ways and receive Christ, who is able to save 
to the uttermost all who come unto God by him. 
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Numerous individual cases might be given on valid testi- 
mony, but we have room for but one or two as illustrations of 
many others. 

At a meeting in Kentucky were two young ladies, well 
educated, but worldly, and who had ridiculed others in distress, 
They both fell at the same moment, each with a piercing ery 
of agony, and lay for more than an hour apparently lifeless. 
Their mother, an intelligent and pious Baptist, was alarmed, 
fearing they would not revive. At length, both showed signs 
of recovery, by praying loud and earnestly for mercy, and then 
relapsed into the same death-like state; their countenances 
covered with gloom. Ina short time the face of one was ir- 
radiated with joy, and she cried out “ precious Jesus ;” rose up 
and spoke of the love of God, the preciousness of Christ; and 
in language appropriate and impassioned, exhorted her young 
friends to repent of sin and be saved through Christ. Soon 
afterward her sister arose and expressed herself in a similar 
manner. ‘They were baptized, were pious and exemplary 
members of the church, and lived to be mothers in Israel. 

Devout and orderly Christian professors fell from a deep 
consciousness of danger of their unconverted friends; parents 
would be in a state of agony for their irreligious children, and 
fall. In fine, we see no mystery in the falling exercise, pro- 
vided it is admitted, that the mind may be suddenly over- 
whelmed by the consciousness of the truth of God, through the 
mighty influence of the Holy Ghost. 

Those who weigh the impressions and emotions of gospel 
truth on the mind by one metaphysical scale, who cannot en- 
dure any excitement in others above their own passionless 
temperament, who never had a muscle agitated, or a nerve 
affected by the unseen workings of the inner man; who, though 
they permit persons to faint, fall, and even die, under the pres- 
sure of sudden and overwhelming calamity, or from ecstasy 
of joy on other subjects, nevertheless fancy that all extraordi- 
nary excitements, in one’s view of guilt and danger in religion, 
are fanaticism, will not accord with our theory. And, doubt- 
less, such persons will philosophize and criticise away the agi- 
tations of Pentecost, or resolve them into some eastern myth, 
We prefer a more common-sense view of the subject ;—that at 
the period we are reviewing, God saw fit to glorify his own 
name, and prostrate effectually the enemy that threatened to 
control this Valley, by the mighty working of his Holy Spirit 
in a revival, so sudden and so powerful on the minds of thou- 
sands, that nervous and muscular power gave way, and bodily 
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agitations were produced. And we cannot perceive any valid 
objection to this theory. The mistake made by a small num- 
ber of enthusiastic preachers, entirely unacquainted with such 
physical effects, was in taking the effect for the cause, and in- 
creasing instead of allaying the paroxysms by injudicious 
measures. 

Much has been said about jerking, rolling, running, dancing 


_ and barking exercises. We resolve all these apparently diverse 


exercises into the “jerks.” These were various spasmodic 
affections, either in a single member of the body, as the head 
or limb, or an affection of the whole system. All classes of 
people, religious and irreligious, became affected in particular 
districts during the great revival. Some, while standing or 
sitting, would be so affected that the head would jerk back- 
wards and forwards with great rapidity and force. Others 
would be taken with this spasmodic affection and whirl round, 
or jerk forwards. The “running exercise,” as some called it, 
was nothing more than an honest effort of the party to run 
from the place of excitement. This disease was not confined 
to religious meetings, but afflicted persons at other times, in 
public and private. Some would be thrown down by the 
spasm, and roll on the ground involuntarily, and hence those 


_ who were illy qualified to discriminate, called this the “rolling 


exercise.” A person affected with the jerking spasms, espe- 
cially in the head and neck, and making an effort to resist, 
would make an involuntary noise, that to some spectators 
seemed like barking. A worthy old Presbyterian minister in 
Kast Tennessee, retired from the meeting-place to the woods 
for private devotion, where he was seized with the jerking 
spasms. He caught hold of a sapling to prevent falling, and 
as his head jerked back, he uttered sounds. He was seen in 
this position by a mischievous wag, who reported he was bark- 
ing up atree. Involuntary laughter was confined to religious 
people, and was not frequent. Some religious people were 
afflicted with jerking, which terminated in a paroxysm of loud 
laughter. This relieved them from the spasm, and in some 
congregations, it was indulged first as a mode of relief, and 
next as a “heavenly exercise.” 

The “ dancing exercise” generally commenced with jerking, 
and was confined to professors of religion. When they com- 
menced dancing the jerking would cease. ‘A heavenly smile” 
appeared in their countenances while they were in the ecstasy. 
The motions were sometimes quick and at other times slow, 
and the persons affected continued to move in a direct line, 
backward and forward, between the people, usually singing in 
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a low mellifluous tone until exhausted, when they would fall 
prostrate, unless caught by their friends.* 

Shouting, with the exercise of leaping or jumping, and clap- 
ping the hands, has been more common, and probably belongs 
to a class of persons of excitable temperament, in every age, 
and under all kinds of religious influence, true and spurious. 
We have witnessed it under a great variety of circumstances, 
but never during a cold, formal state of religion. Like all the 
other exercises described, it is involuntary, but is generally in- 
dicative of deep, religious emotions. We have known persons 
break out in a paroxysm of shouting and praising God, under 
preaching and exhortations, but far more frequently under 
animating singing. It gives us no uneasiness; for the time 
being we close speaking, until the paroxysm is over, and then 
resume the ‘thread of discourse.” Persons when conversing 
in private, in the most decorous and Christian-like manner, 
about Jesus Christ and his salvation, especially when they 
have heard of the unexpected conversion of some friend, have 
shouted and clapped their hands in joyous ecstasy. 

An instance occurred under our observation, which we give 
as a sample of this bodily affection. It occurred in Missouri, 
about thirty years since. The residence of a family rather ad- 
vanced in intelligence and habits of order for that period, was 
one of our resting and preaching stations. The gentleman, 
lady and two daughters were members of the church, and 
family worship, instruction and reading the Scriptures were 
habitual. He had been in public life, a member and sometimes 
speaker of the territorial legislature ; a man of sound intellect, 
and entire self-command. His wife was an amiable and correct 
Christian, and had died the year preceding the occurrence. 
The daughters were accustomed to read the Scriptures, and 
were modest, retiring and amiable young women. They had 
seen seasons of religious excitement, and several times, under 
strong emotions, had shouted. On this occasion the preacher 
stood in the porch, the men sat under the trees in the yard, 
and the Senahed occupied the rooms. The sermon wason the sac- 
rifice of Christ ;—his sufferings for sinners. Both the daughters 
sat near the speaker in the porch, and one held her sister, a 
motherless babe, about fifteen months old, in her arms. The 
closing hymn began: 


“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed.” 





* We cannot place the same implicit confidence in the “ Diary” of Rev. Jobn Lyle, 
kept in the period of the revival, as does the historian of the Presbyterian churches in 
Kentucky. The state of his mind, the decided and active measures to suppress all excite- 
ments, which made him unpopular, and the opposition he met from his own brethren, all 
tended to magnify, unconsciously, in his mind, the agitations and their dangerous tenden- 
cies. He drew the shades of the picture without its lights, 
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In singing, the congregation arose, and all who could make 
a musical noise, sung, while the preacher gave out the lines, 
The third stanza was read: 


“Was it for crimes that I have done, 
He groan’d upon the tree? 
Amazing pity! grace unknown! 
And love beyond degree!” 





As the speaker pronounced the last line, the one who held 
the babe let the little creature fall on the floor, and commenced 
clapping her hands, shouting, and exclaiming: “Glory to 
Jesus who died for our sins,” whichshe repeated several times. 
The singing ceased, and the congregation was dismissed. The 
paroxysm continued for four or five minutes, when she 
apparently fainted, and by the females who held her was laid 
on the bed in the room. ‘The first sign of returning conscious- 
ness was an expression of alarm, and an inquiry, what made 
the child ery so? We stood by the bed with others, and had 
every facility to examine the case. On inquiry, she gave 
assurance that the last recollection she retained was an over- 
whelming sense of the grace of Christ, the Mediator, dying 
for sinners. The doctrine of the discourse and of the hymn 
was fixed deep in her mind. The next impression she recol- 
lected was lying on the bed and hearing the child ery. She 
had no recollection of letting it fall, of speaking, or shouting. 
To her mind the time was but a moment, whereas it was ten 
minutes. The people being accustomed to such scenes, were 
composed, and departed with the same quietude as if the meet- 
ing had closed in the ordinary way. 

These bodily affections were not universal, but general, in 
the great revival; and in a few localities, and at some great 
meetings, were increased by the injudicious measures of a few 
zealots. With Baptists they were less frequent than with 
Presbyterians and Methodists. 

It is the concurrent opinion of all who have investigated the 
subject, that these bodily agitations were involuntary. And 
we ask, in all sober earnestness, what harm is there in such 
nervous excitements? We have never heard of an instance 
of death, or of permanent disease, or even of insanity, 
occurring from these affections. Nor do they lessen the piety 
and faithfulness of Christian professors. Scarcely any one 
regards them as evidence of a gracious state, and why should 
any suspicions be excited unfavorable to the real piety and 
consistent walk of professors? In some instances, persons of 
feeble vital power and failing health have been restored, 
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probably on the same principle that the galvanic battery gives 
relief. Such agitations in a religious meeting may disturb 
those who are strangers to such things; and a nervous preacher, 
who is interrupted by the barking of a dog, or the crying of a 
child, in a frontier settlement, would have a peculiar spasm of 
his own from witnessing such scenes. Such excitements occur 
very seldomduring sermon. It is in singing, exhortations, and 
the narrations of religious experience, they more commonly 
occur. Jfastidious persons attempted to stop them during the 
great revival; ministers gave lectures and admonitions in 
Kentucky, and did no good, but some evil. Their nature is 
now well understood; nobody mistakes such exercises for 
gracious affections, 

3d. Lifects of the Great Revival—Our Saviour has given a 
rule of judging: “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
This revival, as we have said, was a death-blow to infidelity 
throughout this Valley. Not a few continued infidels and 
scoffers, but they were shorn of their strength. So many of 
their number had been converted, some of whom became 
efficient preachers of the gospel, that infidelity could no longer 
boast. Jt was a turning scale in public morals. A great and 
manifest change was wrought. We have once alluded to the 
wild and reckless habits south of Green River, in Kentucky.* 
For more than a quarter of a century that part of the state has 
been distinguished for its moral and religious influence. 

We have confined these remarks in a great measure to 
Kentucky and Tennessee, but every part of the Mississippi 
Valley to this day feels the effects. In all the migrations of | 
people from those states, a due proportion have been church 
members and preachers of the gospel, and they have sown the 
seed of truth and righteousness wherever they have gone. The 
additions to the churches were great. The Baptist churches, 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, received by baptism more than 
ten thousand converts in four years, and many who were con- 
verted in that period, entered the ministry some years after. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, after deductions have been 
made for irregularities and fanaticism, the cause of truth and 
righteousness gained immeasurably from this series of revivals. 
No ordinary measures of pastoral supervision and pulpit lec- 
tures, by a “stated ministry,” could have roused up the public 
mind, and called out to protracted meetings such numbers of 





* The late Governor Edwards, of Illinois, who in early life lived and attended all the 
courts in that part of Kentucky and Middle Tennessee, gave us a verbal picture of the 
moral desolation that prevailed before this revival, and the great change in the habits of 
the people afterwards. 

3 
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infidel scoffers and irreligious persons, and produced such direct 
and overwhelming effects in so short a period. 

It was the Lord’s doings, who came forth in the majesty 
of his power, to vindicate his own gospel, and save this Valley 
from moral desolation. The ki». dom of Christ was in imminent 
peril; therefore ‘ His arm brought salvation unto him, and his 
righteousness it sustained him.” And yet, the same descrip- 
tion of meetings, and the same course of action, might be in- 
appropriate, incongruous, and even injurious, under other cir- 
cumstances. Providence is a safe guide in such matters to 
those who have the discernment to trace his footsteps, and the 
prudence and humility to follow the pathway marked out. 

Our statistics are imperfect for a series of years following, but 
from annual returns to Baptist associations, and from other 
sources, we learn the exclusions from churches were not more 
nnmerous, in proportion to the numbers baptized, than in large 
ingatherings in other times and places. If, after a series of 

ears, not more than ten per cent. are excluded from churches, 
it is a favorable sign of progress. And in Baptist churches, 
and in those also of the other sects, discipline was kept up 
without inconvenience. A season of declension followed, but 
the number of church members was not lessened, but continued 
to increase, 

Two mistakes were made by our denomination, which 
should be attributed, not to the preternatural excitement, but 
to former habits and inexperience. There was no one to show 
them ‘‘a more excellent way.” No provision was made for 
bringing out and training young ministers. There was so 
much fear of ‘‘ men-made preachers,” as the phrase was, that 
proper means were neglected to encourage and bring forward 
gifts, and especially to obtain the necessary education for 
efficient pastors. Besides, no advancement was made in sus- 
taining pastors in each church. Monthly pastoral services, 
with occasional preaching by others on the intervening Sab- . 
baths, remained the custom. And when this fact is kept in 
view, we have additional evidence of the extent and the gen- 
uineness of the work on individual minds: that with such 
limited instruction and imperfect pastoral supervision, such a 
multitude of converts, so suddenly changed, lived Christian 
lives, and died in faith and hope of salvation. And now, 
after half a century has passed away, we find in every state 
aged men and women who speak with deep emotions and re- 
membrance of the GREAT REVIVAL, in which they were, in a 
sudden and unexpected way, arrested in their sins and adopted 
into the family of God, and became heirs of immortal life. 

Rock Spring, Lil., August, 1852. 
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THE publications placed at the head of this article have ex- 
erted, and are still exerting, a very powerful influence. They 
show what have been some of the workings of the human 
mind on theological topics, and at what points it has often la- 
bored. In every age of the Christian Church, or since the 
doctrines pertaining to the Divine Existence have been fully 
revealed, efforts have been made to comprehend the philoso- 
phy of them, and reconcile them with those conceptions, 
which, consistently with reason, come within the scope of 

man’s intellect. Speculation is no novelty. A mode of con- if 
ceiving a truth may be suggested to an individual by the ac- | 
tion of his own mind, and he may suppose, consequently, that 
new light has been shed upon the world, through himself, as 
a medium; but an acquaintance with the history of opimions 

will overturn all his claims to originality, by informing him 

that his fresh, and to him new views, have, ages since, been 

taken by others, and have afterwards been abandoned as false. 

A familiarity with the history of theological thinking is at- 

tended with at least one benefit, that of satisfying us that what 

often passes for novelty is not such, while it tends to teach and 

inspire a proper humility touching matters that are beyond us. 

There is a natural order in which religious opinions take a : 
stand on the arena of human belief. Sometimes we see one 
extreme following another in quick succession, in obedience to 
the law of action and reaction, and sometimes one class of 
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Opinions, by a legitimate process, easily and quietly merged 
into another; anc often, when we take into view a long pe- 
riod of time, they seem to constitute, and move in, a circle. 
It is especially true, where there is a disposition to philoso- 
phize, and where the authority of revelation is not regarded 
as absolute and ultimate, that there will be fluctuations in doc- 
trinal opinions ; and even where the Word of God may be 
acknowledged as authoritative, we often see the same fluctua- 
tions, owing to the existence of a disposition to explain re- 
vealed truths by methods that are the products of speculation. 
Within certain general limits, we can affirm that there have 
been in the Church cycles of religious opinions, all of which 
have borne an unmistakable resemblance to each other in many 
of their features. ‘The first embraced that period which im- 
mediately succeeded the establishment of Christianity; and 
there have been others since. In our view, there are many 
points of analogy in this respect between the age of which St. 
Augustine was the representative, and periods subsequent to 
the medieval epoch. And since the settlement of New-Eng- 
land, theological opinions have there undergone similar 
changes, and even now bear similar features to those which we 
witness in connection with earlier ages; so that, if a new 
doctrine is broached, or a new view of any biblical subject is 
taken, the student of ecclesiastical history can find, in the an- 
nals of the past, that the same point on the circumference of 
the wheel of doctrinal opinion has before this come in contact 
with the minds of men. 

We can hardly believe ourselves to be in error when we 
express the conviction that at the present day there is a strong 
tendency towards the views of Sabellius among some professed 
Trinitarians. The statements of the Bible touching the Di- 
vine Being, as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are too rug- 
ged and positive to be received without qualification and ex- 
planation. The time has been,—and it is not very far re- 
moved in the past,—when uniformity of opinion on this sub- 
ject existed to a great extent among theologians in this coun- 
try ; and while there were different expositions given of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, there were none, or but very few, who 
would so treat it, as to deny the personality of each of these 
three distinctions in the Godhead. But now we see symptoms 
of achange. Rationalistic ideas are in vogue. The doctrine 
of the Trinity must be made to harmonize with reason; and 
many seem to forget that it is a doctrine far above reason, or 
at least human reason. Desiring to avoid Socinianism on the 
one hand; and on the other, feeling the force of objections 
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made to the personality of each of the sacred Three as consti- 
tuting a perfect unity of nature, there is a disposition to choose 
what may seem to be a middle ground; and a middle ground 
in this matter is only an abandonment of plain, scriptural re- 
presentations. 

In confirmation of our views respecting the tendencies of 
the present day, we refer to the publications named at the 
head of this article. The first is a translation of Dr. Schleier- 
macher’s celebrated essay on the discrepancy between the Sa- 
bellian and Athanasian method of representing the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and was translated and published, accompanied 
with extended remarks, by the late Prof. Stuart, in the Bibli- 
cal Repository of 1835. In this essay, the views of Sabellius 
respecting the Trinity are represented as somewhat different 
from what is stitial by other writers; but the same illustra- 
tions that are generally ascribed to him, are retained and ac- 
knowledged to be his. At all events, Dr. Schleiermacher can 
be regarded as substantially an endorser of the scheme of Sa- 
bellius, while Prof: Stuart, with some slight exceptions and 
qualifications, agrees with the author of the essay which he 
has translated. 

A somewhat similar view of the doctrine of the Trinity is 
taken by Dr. Bushnell, and he acknowledges it in the introduc- 
tion to his volume, entitled ‘‘God in Christ,” (page 111,) in the 
following language: “Thirteen or fourteen years ago, Pro- 
fessor Stuart translated and published, in the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, a translation of Schleiermacher’s critique on Sabellius, 
adding copious remarks of hisown. The general view of the 
Trinity, given in that article, coincides, it will be discovered, 
with the view I have presented; though the reasonings are 
not, in all points, the same. I was greatly obliged to Prof. 8. 
for giving it to the public, and not the less, because it confirm- 
ed me in results to which I had come by my own private 
struggles. That article, I believe, awakened no jealousy or 
uneasiness on account of his orthodoxy, although it was 
frankly intimated by the Professor that it had given him new 
light, and changed the complexion of his own views,” &c. 

We do not declare that the translator of Schleiermacher’s es- 
say, and Dr. Bushnell, are out-and-out Sabellians; but we do 
seem to see, in their published views respecting the Trinity, a 
strong and decided leaning towards the heresy of Sabellius. 
And they are not alone. The positions in which they were 
— by Providence were commanding ones, and they have 

oth been strongly influencing many minds. Their writings 


have been eagerlyread by 1aultitudes; and at a point where so 
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many have stumbled and been one it is very natural to 
suppose that they have reflected the same kind of light upon 
others which they had themselves before received. 

And what we affirm in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as such, is true with an emphasis in relation to the Holy Spirit. 
His personality is brought into question by the views to which 
we have alluded, and, as a consequence, the whole Christian 
scheme, in its evangelical and saving character, is placed in 
peril. For to us it is evident, beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion, that the loss of the doctrine of the Spirit’s personality so 
mars and emasculates the gospel, in its symmetry and its effi- 
cacy, as to make it of but little practical utility. And we see 
a proof of this statement in the formalism and want of vitality 
that prevail wherever this and its associate doctrines are de- 
nied. The history of Christianity shows conclusively, that the 
preservation of the ‘evangelical scheme of belief, in substance 
at least, is indispensably necessary, in order that those results 
which were contemplated by the founder of our holy religion 
may be secured. An evangelical Christianity is the means to 
an end, Salvation, as an end, will be labored for and attained, 
— as the atonement, the proper person and work of Christ, 
and the person and work of the Holy Spirit, are cordially re- 
ceived in their scriptural aspects, and depended on as possess- 
ing a peculiar adaptation to human necessities. But let the 
evangelical element, the distinguishing features of the gospel 
be removed from the Christian system, and nothing is left but 
aname. ‘The shell may appear, but the kernel is gone. 

The personality of the Holy Spirit is denied by both the 
Socinian and the Sabellian theories, The first regards the 
Spirit as an attribute of God; or, inthe words of Dr. Dewey, 
“that power of God, that divine influence, by which Chris- 
tianity was established through miraculous aids, and by which 
its spirit is still shed abroad in the hearts of men.” This 
statement makes the Holy Spirit an efflux from God, an effect, 
of which God is the cause. It of course preeludes the idea of 
a distinct existence or personality, as indicated by the phrase 
Holy Spirit, and makes the object spoken of only a quality 
of the Divine Being. The Sabellian view, representing the 
<euy as designating the threefold offices filled by one person, 
viz., God, is equally decisive in rejecting the personality of 
the Holy Spirit. Different offices or manifestations are repre- 
sented by this system, as connected with one person, and he, 
at the same time, as sustaining a variety of relations in conse- 
quence. Sabellianism, viewing the Holy Spirit as only a form 
in which God appears and acts, the peculiar mode of manifest- 
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ing himself at given times and in given circumstances, takes 
away from the Holy Spirit his personality, and makes him a 
mere aspect in which the Divine Being is seen. 

These theories, equally opposed to the exhibitions made on 
this subject in the Bible, find favor with very many at the pre- 
sent day. Socinianism, in our opinion, is latent in not a few 
minds that are ostensibly orthodox and evangelical, while 
those which are bolder in their character, and whose thinking 
is more clearly defined and distinct, openly avow it. So, on 
the other hand, there are many persons who have felt the pow- 
er of religion, and love its evangelical energy and distinctive- 
ness, who earnestly desire some philosophical or rational basis 
on which to place the sublime doctrine of the Trinity. They 
are troubled by its mystery, and desire to bring its incompre- 
hensible vastness within the compass of their finite powers. 
And hence, what was substantially the scheme of Sabellius, 
seeming to be in harmony with scriptural representations, and 
allowing the employment of old, familiar phraseology, com- 
mends itself to them as the solution of the great problem of 
the Trinity. 

And it is asomewhat ominous circumstance, that a looseness 
of expression, on this subject, is coming to exist among Chris- 
tians in their devotional exercises. They often seem to have 
no idea of the personality of that Spirit for whom they pray. 
They ask God for the Spirit as they would ask for any other 
blessing, referring to Him as an “influence,” and not as a person 
—as if He were passive only, and not an agent—an unconscious 
gift, and not the energizing Deity. Thus a virtual sanction is 
given to Socinian views, by using such phraseology as accords 
with them; while the same modes of expression are inconsistent 
with the ideaof the personality of the Holy Spirit. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in the opinion of many individuals there 
is a vast amount of latent Socinianism among evangelical Chris- 
tians, even while their creed is orthodox and correct; and the 
fact may not be suspected by themselves. We are satisfied 
that sufficient attention has not been bestowed on the subject 
of the Spirit’s personality by Christians generally, nor is there 
among them so clear a perception of the necessity for his person- 
ality, in the evangelical system, as there should be. They have 
not, to a wide enough extent, so incorporated this truth with 
their religious needs and experiences, as to shape their modes 
of thought and their forms of expression in regard to it. They 
have gradually slidden into a practice which tends more and 
more to diminish their sense of the importance and dignity of 
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this divine agent, regarding him, if a personality at all, one 
every way and by far inferior to the Father and the Son. 

The Bible, and especially the New Testament, is full of allu- 
sions to the Holy Spirit. On the occasion of our Saviour’s 
baptism, after he hed come up out of the water, the Spirit ap- 
peared in a bodily form and rested on him, thus giving the 
most conclusive evidence of his divinity. But who or what is 
this Spirit that thus took for himself a bodily form? What 
account is given of him in any authoritative communication, 
or how can we become acquainted with his real character? 
This inquiry is one of no ordinary importance, not only on 
account of the subject itself, but especially at the present time, 
when, as we have already intimated, different theories are ad- 
vocated, and a disposition seems apparent in some quarters to 
substitute the in ie of speculation for the simple and deci- 
sive declarations of the divine oracles. To one, however, who 
has an earnest, sincere desire to know the truth concerning this 
revealed character, there would seem to be but little difficulty. 
A mind unbiased, unperverted by philosophical speculation, 
and pervaded by reverence for the teachings of Scripture, would 
naturally ask, and would naturally receive an answer to its in- 
quiry, “ What is truth?” And as, in this matter, the Bible 
must be the ultimate and the sole authority, its pages should 
be consulted with the simplicity and honesty involved in an 
ardent thirst after the true knowledge. We know full well 
that the ideas formed on this subject, if the instructions of the 
Bible are left out of the account, will of course vary according 
to the habits of thought and the philosophy of him who specu- 
lates upon it. It is, however, very evident, that on a topic of 
this kind it is unsafe and hazardous to trust to the unaided 
powers of the human intellect to explain biblical representa- 
tions, or to unfold the philosophy that underlies so mysterious 
a doctrine as the Trinity. There are some truths with so deep 
a basis that no mind of mere mortal stamp can find it. The 
foundations, the relations, and the harmonies of some truths 
can be known only so far as they may be learned from what 
is authoritatively revealed concerning the great system of which 
they form apart. These remarks apply to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s personality. That the word of God speaks of 
such an existence as the Holy Spirit, is certain. It is equally 
certain that the character spoken of under this appellation is 
one whose nature is, and must be, a mystery to man; for it is 
obvious, that however clear and distinct revelations of facts 
concerning the Divine Being have been made, he must ever 
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remain, at least to mortals, enshrouded to a great extent in 
clouds and darkness. Hence we see the importance, and in- 
deed the necessity, of a perfect surrender of the mind to the 
instructions of the sacred oracles. 

We have occupied more space in these preliminary remarks 
than we had intended. Our purpose in this article, and which 
we will now proceed to execute, is briefly to consider some of 
the proofs of the personality of the Spirit, without further 
reference to the publications to which we have called attention. 
In alluding to these works, it is sufficient to cite them as evi- 
dence of a tendency, at the present day, to other than Scrip- 
tural views,—views which are the results of speculating upon 
the facts revealed on this subject, or of an attempt to harmonize 
what we are taught in the Bible with human reason. 

We are aware that there is, in many minds, an objection to 
the use of the term person, as applied to the Holy Spirit; they 
asserting that if God be one,—which we do not deny,—it is 
almost absurd to affirm of him different persons. We frankly 
confess that this term is not, so far as we know, found in the 
Word of God in such a connection, and that it may be liable 
to objections; but on account of the poverty of human lan- 
guage, we are sometimes constrained to use terms which only 
approximate to the conception in our minds. We use the 
word person, because it is the best one our vocabulary affords, 
and not because of any special attachment to it as such. With 
speculative difficulties arising from its use, we have nothing to 
do. It presents to our view as definite an idea of this matter 
as any other term can, and perhaps more so. The moment 
we proceed to speculate as to what is the real distinction in 
relation to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and as to the word 
that can most accurately express that distinction, we place 
ourselves in another than a scriptural position, and we lose the 
light we need and may desire. We have, in such circumstances, 
nothing but the feeble and almost useless glimmer of a human 
intellect. This isnot enough. We must form an idea of what 
is revealed to us, as distinct as the revelation will admit, and 
then express it in the most natural and legitimate terms pos- 
sible. ‘T'o know about a foreign land, through which we can- 
not ourselves travel, and which we cannot behold with our 
own eyes, we must obtain information from other sources,—we 
must receive the testimony of those who have been more high- 
ly favored than ourselves, and who know, from actual obser- 
vation, what it is impossible for us to learn in the same manner. 
So it is in reference to the subject under consideration. Who 
can understand the Divine Being? Who can comprehend his 
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nature? Who can know the mode of his existence? What 
intellect is so capacious as to embrace him, analyze his charac- 
ter, and show how he acts? ‘This is, and, from the nature of 
things, must be a mystery. But the revelation which he has 
given declares to us how he has appeared to our world, and 
the connection which he has established between himself and 
mortals. We are to consider him as he is thus revealed, and 
we are to believe in him as he is thus revealed. We know of 
no other conception to form of him, or of his mode of existence 
and of action, than that which the Bible furnishes. 

What we understand by person, as the word is applied to 
the Holy Spirit, is such a conception of him as enables the 
mind to think of him under the character of a distinct ex- 
istence—an existence which can be contemplated without 
necessarily associating him with any other. Not that he is 
not connected with any other. He may be most intimate- 
ly. We can think of any particular man as an isolated 
being, while, at the same time, he is bound, by unnumbered 
ties of relation, to God and to all intelligences. What we mean 
by person, in other words, is individuality ; and when we speak 
of the Holy Spirit, we have in our minds a character standing 
out from all others, asserting strong personal claims to atten- 
tion and regard, having a distinct sphere to occupy and mis- 
sion to fulfil. It is not difficult for us, when we think of God 
the Father, to conceive of a separate existence as belonging to 
him, and to place him, in our thoughts, upon the central and 
the loftiest throne of the universe. Nor need it be any more 
difficult, even while we believe the Holy Spirit to be the same 
in substance with him, to think of him likewise as having his 
own individuality, his own peculiar attitude in reference to 
man, and his own mode of existence. As to the question 
which naturally arises, How seemingly distinct persons, as they 
are presented to our minds, can be essentially one? we have 
nothing to do with it. It is simply enough for us to ask 
whether the Scriptures exhibit the Holy Spirit in the same 
manner as they do God the Father—in a distinct, personal na- 
ture. And if they do, their representations should decide our 
opinions, 

By a candid and careful reading of the Bible, it seems to us 
that, without directing any particular thought to the subject, 
the impression would be strongly produced on the mind, that 
the Holy Spirit, who is there spoken of under a variety of 
terms, is a distinct person, and not an attribute or office. The 
manner in which he is introduced to our notice is such as to 
keep any other view from being entertained, or at least from 
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rising spontaneously from an ordinary perusal of the Scriptures. 
The Bible is not likely to produce wrong impressions, if read 
with a sincere desire to know the truth. There may be mys- 
teries involved in many of the facts which it brings to light, 
and possibly seeming discrepancies between them; but in the 
absence of-any attempts there made to unfold those mysteries, 
or to reconcile those discrepancies, we find that the facts con- 
tained in revelation, and the statements of doctrine there given, 
are clear and distinct. The Holy Spirit is spoken of as a fact 
—as an independent fact—and is seldom, if ever, so associated 
with God the Father, as to prevent our contemplating him in 
the light of a separate personality or character. In the Old 
Testament, allusions are made, in many instances, to this di- 
vine agent, but not with that definiteness which we discover 
in the New. Forms of expression are there employed some- 
what similar to those used in the New Testament. But the 
dispensation of the Spirit not having commenced before the 
day of Pentecost, we could not expect that, in an earlier period, 
his personality would be positively announced by a distinct 
revelation, although deducible even from the mention that is 
made of him in the writings of the prophets. In the antepen- 
tecostal age, the dispensation of the Sovereignty, under the 
administration of God the Father, held sway, and Jehovah 
was the God of the Jews. God the Spirit had never then re- 
vealed himself in form distinctly to the Jewish nation, although 
he was then, and ever had been in the world exerting his al- 
mighty power. But the references made to him by the pro- 
phets are such as could be appropriate only in the case of a 
person—and to an unbiased mind they would naturally suggest 
such a person—as distinct from, although most intimately con- 
nected with, God the Father himself. 

The revelations of the New Testament, however, are ample 
and conclusive. The frequent references to the Holy Spirit 
made there, before his miraculous advent from Heaven took 
place, on the day of Pentecost, show that he was known to the 
Jews, or at least that they were familiar with the idea of him 
which we obtain from the writings of the Old Testament. No 
surprise was expressed by the disciples of Christ, or others, 
when mention was made of this agent, and no inquiry was 
instituted as to his nature. In regard to both him and the 
Son, revelations about equally distinct had been made through 
the prophets, but they were not so full and explicit as to be 
to the Jewish mind unmistakable. Both ideas, under the su- 
perior light of the Christian dispensation, were to be more per- 
fectly unfolded by the assumption, on the part of each, of a 
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more unqualified personality—one that would appeal to the 
senses even, and establish thereby the truth that the forms in 
which Deity appeared to man, were not mere abstractions, but 
living, eternal realities. And as the incarnation of Christ 
showed, beyond the shadow of a doubt, Ais personality, so 
the form in which the Holy Spirit appeared at bis baptism,— 
a form in which he was visible to a multitude of spectators,— 
carried with it conclusive evidence that he is something differ- 
ent from, and more important than simply an attribute, or 
energy of God. On this occasion, there were three distinct 
manifestations of personality : the Father, who spoke from 
heaven, recognizing his Son, and thereby declaring the autho- 
rity by which Christ was commissioned to a dying world ; 
the Son, who proclaimed, by the beautiful and emphatic rite of 
baptism, his separation in spirit and in life from the world ; 
and the Holy Spirit, lighting upon Jesus’ head, and, as it were, 
giving expression to the great fact, that the mission which the 
Son was to fulfil, would be energized and made efficient by 
his Almighty power—that he would carry on Christ’s designs 
to their consummation. 

It would be difficult to explain this bodily manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit, it seems to us, on any other ground than that 
of his distinct personality. The incarnation, or embodiment 
of mere power, or only an attribute of God, would be hardly 
reconcilable with our ideas of the fitness of things. And no 
intimation is given that this manifestation was only seeming, 
and not areality. Weare informed, as a matter of fact, (Luke 
iii. 22,) that “ the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily nome 9 
like a dove, upon him,” and we are not at liberty to wrest this 
language from its natural, legitimate signification. Here we 
have an account of the Holy Ghost in a bodily shape, and rest- 
ing on Christ. What candid reader of this incident, with his 
mind free from prejudice and the embarrassments of specula- 
tion, would dream that this object, thus apparent, was any- 
thing less than a personality? If he had been a mere attri- 
bute of God, or an office in which God acts, would not the at- 
testation, uttered audibly from heaven, that Christ was God’s 
beloved Son, have been sufficient testimony, without the se- 
parate declaration of the power of God, and a consequent mag- 
nifying of the attribute of power above all others in the di- 
vine nature? It seems to us that it would have been suffi- 
cient ; and we can explain this incident only by the supposi- 
tion, that Christ’s yielding to the ordinance of baptism was 
an event of such unwonted, nay, almost unparalleled interest, 
that not only the second person of the Trinity, submitting to 
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it, but also the rest of the sacred Three, must be present, in a 
manifested form, to lend the aid and sanction of the triune 
God to this wonderful humiliation of the incarnateOne. And 
in the words that were spoken, and the dove-like form that ap- 
peared, we can see the personality of both the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. The very fact that a separate manifestation of 
the Father and of the Holy Ghost was then made, would seem 
to be strong, and to many minds conclusive evidence of a real 
distinction between them,—such a distinction as involves, ac- 
cording to the best ideas we can form of it, a distinct person- 
ality as belonging to each. 

The Holy Spirit is represented in the Bible as possessing 
and exercising a will, the highest evidence of personality. 
That must be a person, whatever may be its rank in the scale 
of being, of which a will can be affirmed. This power implies 
a distinct consciousness, otherwise it would be absurd to al- 
lege it in any case. Should it be said that such conceptions 
as these were employed agreeably to the genius of the times in 
which the Scriptures were written, and which were character- 
ized by a bold, exuberant imagination, personifying inanimate 
objects as living and acting, we reply that, in an inspired work, 
given to man for his instruction in the most important of all 
truths, no modes of expression would be likely to be employ- 
ed, which would not exhibit a matter of fact{as a fact, or which 
would mislead ordinary minds, unacquainted with the charac- 
teristics of oriental thinking and of ancient times. Many things 
in the word of God are undoubtedly obscure, and were un- 
questionably designed to remain so, until the revelations of 
succeeding ages might throw light upon them; but any great 
truth, directly connected with man’s eternal well-being, or with 
the character of God, would be expected to have a clear and 
unmistakable enunciation. And, moreover, even if figurative 
or poetic conceptions had been employed in some cases, there 
would naturally remain a sufficient number of accurate ex- 
pressions to prevent the readers of the Word of God from 
falling into error on the point. But, in regard to the Holy 
a it is not only occasionally that the language of person- 
ality is employed in speaking of him, but such is the uniform 
tenor of the New Testament. And if there seem to be excep- 
tions, they belong to cases connected with which there is 
doubt about their referring to the Holy Ghost as such. Now, 
the power of willing is soberly and repeatedly asserted of this 
agent, without the possibility of its being a mere personifica- 
tion of an attribute or an office. And this will is exercised in 
various ways, prompting at one time his own action, and at 
other times exerting itself upon the minds of others, and thus 
producing action in them. 
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The Holy Spirit is likewise very frequently represented as 
an agent, having the power to execute his own will or pur- 
— And the action attributable to him is supposed to 

e accompanied, or rather directed by intelligence. It is 
not consistent with the representations of the New Testament 
respecting this agent, to consider him as a mere attribute, en- 
ergy, or office, for he is generally spoken of as intelligently ori- 
ginating and performing an act. He is not spoken of as the 
power of God, but as the Spirit of God, and this we must sup- 
pose to be something different from the energy of the divine 
nature. If the Spirit were not a person, it would be strange 
that he should be so constantly spoken of as if he were, and 
that there should not be some occasion when the attribute 
which he is alleged to be would be mentioned by its own more 
proper and specific name. But inasmuch as actions are as- 
cribed to him as decidedly as to Jesus Christ himself—actions 
of various kinds, which involve the possession of different fa- 
culties, as prompting and giving direction to them—we deem 
it little if any less than absurdity to deny his personality. 

In view of the fact that the Holy Spirit is brought before 
us in the New Testament as an actor, we have, on the suppo- 
sition that he is not a distinct person, one of the most remark- 
able facts that ever occurred,—nay, one utterly unparalleled. 
We have an attribute invested by language with the form of 
a person, most frequently and studiously, and that not by one 
writer only, who otherwise might possibly be supposed to have 
had a peculiarity of style and expression in this frespect, but 
by quite anumber. We have the abstract uniformly pre- 
sented to our view as the concrete,—a mere idea always ath 
ited under a poetic form, and that too without any intimation 
that it is a poetic form. And this, besides, in a work which is 
regarded as inspired, which contains the only revelation of 
the character, ways, plans, and purposes of God that has been 
given to us, and which is our only guide in reference to those 
interests that take hold on eternity. We havea Spirit spoken 
of as acting personally and independently, as much so as God 
the Father, or Christ, or Peter, or Paul, and behold! that Spi- 
rit is not a person, but merely an energy from God, a divine 
influence, an operation of Almighty power, or an office! And 
the vast majority—indeed all but a small fraction of those 
who have believed the Bible to be true—have concurred in 
receiving that Spirit as a person, when all this time he 
has had no individual existence, and is but an unsubstantial 
conception of oriental intellects! Can we find any supposi- 
tion that can come within the range of the human mind, so 
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—— with difficulties, improbabilities, and inconsistencies 
as this 

But this divine agent is not introduced to our notice in an 
active character only. We are called to contemplate him un- 
der a passive aspect. ‘The Bible represents him as capable of 
being particularly sinned against, and the crime committed, in 
such circumstances, as peculiarly aggravated, even unpardon- 
able. The Saviour explicitly brings to view the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, as it is termed, and distinguishes it from all 
others, declaring that every other form of sin can be forgiven, 
while this one can never he overlooked and forgotten, either 
in this world or the world to come. The very phraseology 
employed in the utterance of this truth has a most solemn 
and startling character. ‘ All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in the world to 
come.” (Matt. xii. 31 and 82.) Now, the question arises, Is 
that against which the sin is committed in this case a person 
or not? If it bea person, every thing is natural, and the pas- 
sage has a perfectly simple and intelligible explanation ; but 
otherwise, we find ourselves in difficulty. Would the Phari- 
sees, whom Christ addressed on the occasion when he uttered 
this declaration, or would his disciples even have been able 
to make a very impressive application to themselves of the 
dreadful announcement contained in this language, if the Holy 
Ghost were not aperson? ‘The question is not as to whether 
this statement will or will not admit of explanation on an 
other ground than that of the Spirit’s personality, but how 
it must have struck the minds of the Saviour’s auditory. If 
they had had the conviction that this sin was a sin against an 
attribute or an office of the Divine Being, they would very na- 
turally have placed that attribute or office higher than God 
himself. And we can very readily imagine them as striving 
in vain to perceive the superiority of an attribute or office to 
the being to whom it belonged, and of whom it was but a 
quality or mode of action. And they must have found it 
difficult, likewise, to see the justice or ih a of magnifying 
the heinousness of a crime committed against the quality or the 
office of a being, above that of a crime committed against the 
being himself. 

But regard the Holy Spirit as a person, and the declaration 
of Christ seems consistent and proper. We all know that an 
offence can be perpetrated against a person, and, strictly 
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speaking, against nothing else. We do, indeed, talk of an 
offence against society ; but as society is composed of many 
individuals, the offence is committed against them in their in- 
dividual capacity as well as collectively. But in this case, if 
the Holy Spirit be not a person, the difficulty 1s found in ma- 
king an offence to exist at all, and especially in so character- 
izing it as to make it greater than any other, and incapable of 
being, by forgiveness, obliterated from the record of one’s 
crimes. ‘To us, the whole paragraph quoted has no meaning 
at all, aside from the supposition of the Spirit’s personality. 
And our conviction is, that the plain and obvious sense which 
an honest mind, free from all tendencies to speculation, would 
deduce from this language, is, that the Holy Ghost is a divine 
person,—nay, God himself;—and that, for some reason which 
we cannot comprehend, an offence committed against Him, as 
such, is so peculiarly criminal, as to prevent its forgiveness 
forever. 

In the fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, an account 
is given us of the flagrant conduct of Ananias and Sapphira, 
in consequence of which they lost their lives. The Apostle 
Peter, being gifted with the power of discerning spirits, perceiv- 
ed what they were designing to do, and charged upon Ananias, 
in express terms, his guilt, saying, “ Why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?” And at the conclusion 
of his address he says, ‘‘ Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.” This simple incident carries to the mind of the candid 
reader, as it seems to us, but one impression as to the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit. It would be a singular use of lan- 
guage to make the Spirit, in this case, anything else than a 
person. Even if we were disposed to admit, that in some in- 
stances where the Spirit is mentioned in the New Testament, 
an abstraction were spoken of or addressed as a person, the 
incident under consideration would be far from being such an 
one, and the kind of personification here employed would, 
least of all, have been used. This language is found in a so- 
lemn charge of guiltiness—a charge which is immediately 
followed by a dreadful retribution. The crime was com- 
mitted directly after a most powerful and copious outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit; and, under the influence of the impulse 
thus communicated to their minds, as many of the disciples as 
had possessions had voluntarily placed them in a common 
stock. Ananias and Sapphira pretended to do the same, but 
kept back a part, and thus endeavored to practise deception. 
What was the element of peculiar heinousness in their sin, we 
may not clearly understand ; but they were accused by Peter 
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as having been guilty of falsehood,—of having lied to the 
Holy Ghost, and in doing so as having lied, not to men, but 
to God. The statement of Peter was a sober one,—made in 
circumstances where literal expressions would be likely to 
have been used,—and was prompted by divine inspiration, in- 
asmuch as a supernatural power had enabled him to detect the 
crime. And in this address of the Apostle to Ananias, we 
discover the personality of the Holy Spirit as clearly as in 
any -manner that could have been employed, except, perhaps, 
that of a dogmatic statement of the truth. The falsehood was 
alleged to have been uttered to the Spirit, and, as if to give, 
if possible, a more impressive aspect to the case, Peter dis- 
tinctly brings to view the great truth, that he is no less or 
cther than God. Now, with the views which some are dis- 
posed to take of the Holy Spirit, it would seem to us incon- 
ceivable, how sin could be affirmed as having been committed 
against a mere hypothetical existence :—for such is the case, 
if the Holy Spirit be only an energy or office of the Divine 
Being. 

In the baptismal formula, the distinct and personal exist- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is clearly recognized. We regard 
this as one of the strongest proofs of the position which we 
are laboring to establish from scriptural incidents and allu- 
sions. This agent is here placed in the same category with 
the Father, whose personality and deity are both undisputed. 
It would seem to us strange that he houla thus be ranked, 
and thus spoken of, if he were not a person. If he were 
merely the divine energy, why dignify it with an appellation 
at all? Would it not be the same and sufficient, in such a 
case, that the rite of baptism should be performed in the name 
of God alone? The power of God is part of himself; and why 
in baptism should his own name first be employed, and after 
that the name of one of his attributes, which is only a quality 
of himself? On the supposition that the Holy Spirit 1s only 
the energy or power of God, or is an office in which God acts, 
we have baptism in the name of God, and then in that of the 
Son, and then again in the name of an attribute of God, or of 
an office in which he manifests himself in the world. This is 
a singular mingling of beings and qualities, or offices—one 
which, it seems to us, would never be suspected from a read- 
ing of the formula itself, without endeavoring to philosophize 
away the truth of the Spirit’s personality and deity. 

This formula carries with it internal evidence that a profes- 
sion of religion was to be made in the names of the divine 
persons who had engaged in the work of human redemption, 
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—of the Father, who, as Sovereign and Lawgiver, occupied 
the throne of empire, and desired to save a sinful race,—of 
the Son, who gave himself to be a sin-offering for the world,— 
and of the Spirit, who is employed in making efficacious upon 
the heart the means that had been provided. But deny the 
nersonality of the Spirit, and this three-linked chain of being 
hon lost its symmetry, beauty, and appropriateness of idea. 
Its harmony is gone, and we have presented to our view 
something against which reason revolts, unless schooled to 
familiarity with it. But in this formula, if contemplated in a 
candid and unprejudiced manner, we have the same evidence 
for the personality of the Holy Spirit, that we have for that 
of either the Father or the Son. 

The apostolic benediction, bringing before us the same 
characters in similar connections, furnishes the same kind 
of proof in reference to the personality of the Spirit. And 
in our view, it is an interesting fact that this Trinity, introdu- 
ced to tle believer in the very commencement of his religious 
course, authorizing and sanctioning, by the use of its sacred . 
name, his separation from the world, is ever bestowing upon 
him, in perpetual benedictions, during the whole course of his 
life, the peculiar blessings it has to impart. Its presence and 
efficiency are always constant, and from this tri-personal exist- 
ence flows whatever is needed for the preservation and suste- 
nance of that life which was declared at the baptismal waters, 
by the authority of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

It was not our intention to bring to view all the evidences 
of the ‘pirit’s personality contained in the New Testament: 
our purpose was to glance at only some of them, and among 
them such as are least often brought to notice in discussions 
of this subject. With great frequency this agent is spoken of, 
and it seems to be taken for granted, that he has a distinct in- 
dividual existence, as much as God, or Christ, or even as 
much as any one of the Apostles. Of him affirmations are 
made, and to him as an intelligent, designing agent, purposes 
and acts are referred. Weare made to feel that he can behold 
us, and can be affected by our state of mind and course of 
life, as well, and in the same manner, as the Father or the 
Son. We obtain the impression that, in some sense, our des- 
tinies are placed in his keeping, as a person, inasmuch as his 
sphere of action has reference to the formation of our charac- 
ter. Wesee him not. As the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and we hear the sound of it, but cannot tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth, so it is with the Spirit. Like the Father, 
he is a spirit, as distinguished from a material being, and he 
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can be seen, and his power felt, only by the spiritual part of 
man’s nature. The fact that he exists as a person beams out 
from every page of revelation. It has unnumbered collateral 
proofs, in allusions and forms of expression, that are consistent 
and capable of being harmonized with no other view. 

The present dispensation is, by way of eminence, that of 
the Spirit, and his advent to the theatre of his operations was 
attended by peculiar circumstances. Christ was heralded by 
John the Baptist, and the Spirit was announced by Christ 
himself, when he promised to his disciples the Comforter. 
And on the day of Pentecost, the Spirit, the third person in 
the Trinity, who is to be succeeded by no other before the 
final consummation of all things, came into the world to take 
his place at the head of this new economy. He was to be the 
life and efficacy of the gospel, and in some sense to direct and 
prompt all its movements. Now, each of the three persons of 
the Trinity has been declared by wonderful—nay, miraculous 
events. God the Father revealed himself in the sublime 
and awful manifestations at Horeb, and his character as a 
Lawgiver and Sovereign was exhibited in the law which came 
to earth from amid the thunderings and lightnings of the burn- 
ing mountain. God the Son, assuming a form of introduction 
to our world peculiarly in consonance with the mercy he 
represented, came in a meek, silent, unostentatious way,—a 
way that true benevolence often, if not always, selects. God 
the Spirit came in a manner emblematical of what he designs 
to do in the world,—came as a rushing mighty wind, over- 
powering and irresistible !—came as befitted him who is to 
overwhelm and destroy the opposition of proud man to God’s 
authority. Cloven tongues, like as of fire, came and sat upon 
those who were present. All were filled with the Holy Ghost. 
They spake in languages of nations which they had never 
known. .Thus was realized what Joel, in prophetic vision, 
had long before foreseen, when he said, ‘It shall come to pass 
in the last days (saith God) I will pour out of my spirit upon 
all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” Then commenced the dispensation of the 
Spirit, who, in his prominency in the affairs of the Church, is 
represented to be a person, as distinctly as the others of the 
Trinity who introduced themselves to our world before him. 
And as God the Father had, prior to the coming of Christ, 
stood forth in the stern attitude of sovereignty,—and as Christ 
had subsequently introduced a sort of interregnum between 
the old and the new dispensations, during which he was all- 
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controlling,—so the Holy Spirit, at last, in the fullness of time, 
entered upon his authority, and asserted the majesty of his 
might ind intelligence. And to him power over the hearts of 
men belongs, which he will exercise, until the grand designs 
in connection with the plan of redemption are all completed. 
But leaving the sphere of revelation, we find what we deem 
evidence of the Holy Spirit’s personality, in the sphere of 
Christian experience. We boldly affirm, that there 1s some- 
thing in the soul of the true believer that demands that the 
Spirit be a personal agent. It would be difficult for the Chris- 
tian to think of his Comforter and Sanctifier in the light of 
an abstraction. Accustomed as he is in this world, from the 
circumstances of his position and his modes of thought, to see 
or think of distinct embodiments or personalities, if he could 
not contemplate the Spirit as able directly to lend to him a lis- 
tening ear, and to supply the wants of his soul, his heart 
would sink within him. When Christ promised the Com- 
forter to his disciples just previous to his death, it was to cheer 
and encourage them, saddened by the announcement of his 
prospective departure. They knew, indeed, that God was 
everywhere, and that his power could everywhere exert itself 
for their protection, security and happiness; but there were, 
in their natures, cravings that could not be satisfied with a 
general recognition of God’s omnipresence, in the absence of 
their much loved Lord and Master. Their hearts longed for 
something that would come nearer to them, and mingle itself 
more fully with their sensibilities, than an abstract, sovereign 
Deity. And to supply this need, which he had in person pre- 
viously met, Jesus promised them the Holy Spirit, or Com- 
forter. And the experience cf Christians ever since, although 
they have not known what it is to lose the society of their 
Master from the ordinary daily associations of life, has been 
essentially similar to that of the twelve, to whom Christ pro- 
mised a substitute for his own bodily presence. There is con- 
solation derived from a Comforter, only when he approaches 
the spirit of the child of God, and infuses into it the divine 
influence that is needed. And, as a matter of experience, 
there is enjoyed by many a sense of the actual presence of this 
agent, as directing, strengthening, sustaining and encouraging 
them in the performance of duty, and in bearing the burdens 
of life. And he must have a mind and a heart different from 
those of ordinary mortal construction, who, under the pecu- 
hiarly social character of the Christian dispensation, can dis- 
pense with a personal Comforter or Sanctifier, and can be per- 
fectly happy in the sole contemplation of a God, from whom 
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he is separated by an infinite distance, and who makes to him 
none of those special manifestations which we associate with 
the Comforter. 

The beautiful statement of Paul, in his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, that the body of the Christian is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, in which that agent resides, would seem to involve 
the idea of a particular intimacy,—an intimacy which cannot 
be supposed to exist between the believer and his Sovereign 
God. We instinctively associate too much of dignity, or of 
majesty, with God the Father, to place him in such a connec- 
tion. We do not think of him as leaving the throne of su- 
preme authority and empire, for the purpose of holding com- 
munion with mortals. And where God is said to do so, our 
view is, either that it was the Word, or God the Son, who thus 
appeared, as he alone was God manifest in the flesh or other- 
wise,—or it was God the Spirit, as he alone reveals himself to 
the view of the spirit of man. Hence, wherever a sensible or 
outward exhibition of God is said to have been made to man, 
with the exception of those instances which are expressly at- 
tributed to the Holy Spirit, we behold the Logos, through 
whom God was declared. But wherever demonstrations of 
divine power were made through human agencies, and upon 
the spirits of men, we see the direct and personal operation of 
the Holy Spirit. He enters the heart, and purifies and gar- 
nishes it for his own abode. And inasmuch as, while remain- 
ing in its present connections, it is measurably subject to sin, 
he preserves it from being overwhelmed in the ruin which sin 
brings in its train. 

A personal Spirit would seem to be demanded in order to in- 
spire such a sense of dignity and humility in the mind of the 
Christian, as is befitting a responsible being,—and that being 
saved from death by the mercy of God. The thought that he 
is so honored as to be, in his earthly abode, the companion, 
not of a mere divine influence exerted upon his mind, nor of 
an attribute, or office, but of this exalted agent, is calculated 
to give him a sense of his own importance in the scale of being ; 
while the fact that such a condescension, on the part of Deity, 
was necessary, in order to effect his salvation, tends to produce 
a humility which could not be experienced otherwise. Let 
him feel that God the Spirit dwells in him,—controls him,—is 
gradually forming his character to resemble the perfect model, 
—is his friend, and will be unto death,—is carrying on a work 
which will be finished, not only to the satisfaction of himself, 
but to that of all the holy intelligences of the universe ;—we 
say, let him fee] this, and he is content. But with any thing 
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less, or any thing else, it is difficult for us to conceive how the 
renewed spirit could be perfectly at rest. There would be 
nothing to distinguish the connection of a human soul with 
God, in such circumstances, from that which exists in the case 
of any being or object which is dependent merely upon his 
power. If the Christian were not immortal, the absence of a 
divine personality from his moral nature would seem nothing 
incongruous ; but contemplate him as an immortal being, en- 
feebled and rendered ignorant by sin,—as a being to be raised 
from the depths of a fallen nature to the eminence of perfect 
purity ;—think of him with all his habits, ideas, and associa- 
tions, run in an earthly mould, and you will see a not insignifi- 
cant reason for believing in the necessity for a personal agent 
presenting himself to the mind which is to be elevated in its 
affections from earth to heaven. 

He who recognizes three persons in the Godhead, cannot 
only see the relation which each separately sustains to the race 
sad to human redemption, but he can discover that they con- 
stitute a most desirable representation of the one God in con- 
nection with Christian experience and wants. There are dif- 
ferent classes or phases of spiritual emotions or exercises, that 
have not only heir peculiar expression, but also a specific 
person in the sacred Trinity, to whom in their utterance they 
can be particularly addressed. The experiences of the soul 
are not to be shut up in its own depths, there to smoulder and 
expire; they are to be allowed to go forth to some receptacle, 
and there to take, as it were, their proper and secure place. 
When the Christian contemplates himself in connection with 
the holy law of God which he has broken, God the Father, or 
Sovereign and Lawgiver, rises up by association before his 
mind, and with the thought of him comes the consciousness of 
guilt. Penitence, confession, and prayer for pardon then 
naturally follow. Here is a class of religious emotions or ex- 
periences, that finds in the jirst person of the Trinity its legiti- 
mate correspondence. And it is often true that the believer, 
wearied and almost ready to sink in the contest with sin,—his 
nature demanding sympathy—longs to give utterance to his 
feelings in the ear of some deeply interested friend,—one who 
has passed through the same, and is able to meet the wants of 
fellow-feeling, of community of experience and suffering. This 
class of desires finds its object and realization in Jesus, the 
second person of the Trinity, who, once having in the flesh 
known subjectively the ills to which humanity is heir, is able 
to present himself objectively to the mind of his almost fainting 
disciple. He can thus personally administer the solace which 
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springs from having been kindred in suffering and in contest 
with foes and sin. So, likewise, there are general aspirations 
of the nature after holiness, desires to remove sin from the 
heart, and to obtain the grace and strength that are needed. 
Meeting these necessities, we have presented to us the person 
of the Holy Spirit. The wants of the soul that have nothing 
peculiar connected with them, that do not spring from contem- 
plating an immediate relationship to the Father, or that do not 
demand the personal sympathy of the Son,—all find their 
satisfaction in the presence, power, and aid of the Holy Spirit. It 
is true, that all spiritual gifts and influences, except those which 
spring from contemplating Christ in his humanity, are conferred 
by him. Ifa sense of pardon is diffused through the soul, or if 
the kind sympathy of Jesus, the best of friends, is made to 
cheer the desponding heart, or if light and strength are im- 
parted, they all come through this agent as a medium; he is 
the channel through which the life of God, in its genial, quick- 
ening, and sanctifying influences, is communicated to the be- 
liever’s nature. But, in a full, intelligent Christian experience, 
there are found to be demands, having their basis in the very 
structure of the mind, for a contemplation of and a looking to 
a tri-personal Deity. Without a divine person who has hu- 
manity associated with him, and who presents himself as an 
object of contemplation to the human element in man, the 
class of feelings and desires which is met only by a perfect 
sympathy would be unprovided for. In God the Father, the 
Sovereign is found; and since it is the province of the gospel 
to restore man to God, as represented by the Father, the hand 
of Jesus, as a person, is in some sense extended to encourage 
and to lead him, while at the same time an efficient energy, 
even a divine one, in the person of the Holy Spirit, is exerted 
for the attainment of the same end. The divine and the human, 
and they in two persons, presenting themselves to different 
peculiarities in the nature of man, are thus engaged in the 
great work of his salvation—Christ indirectly, as an ever- 
abiding example to the believer, communicating the aid of re- 
membered suffering; and the Holy Spirit directly, by the ex- 
ertion of his resistless might. Hence, according to this view, 
we can conceive of man as having, so to speak, on different 
sides of his nature, a divine person; the first, presenting the 
divine in its passive and absolute sense; the second, the human 
in the divine; and the third, the divine in its efficiency. On 
the first, his eye is placed as a goal, and the distance between 
is to be annihilated, so that his soul can be united to its source ; 
to the second, his human feelings imploringly look for sym- 
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pathy, while from the third are expected those forces which 
can raise the soul from sin and earth to holiness and heaven. 

When the Trinity is contemplated in this view, we can see 
that the three persons had not only a place and a work in the 
completion of the plan of redemption, but that they have also 
a place and a work in the experience of him who has had that 
plan made vital and saving to his soul. Of course, God the 
Father could not be spared from the contemplations and refer- 
ences of the mind of such an one. Nor could Christ be re- 
moved, without doing violence to those demands which spring 
from the social instincts, from the sympathetic nature, and 
which are so intimately connected with the heart. Nor could 
the Holy Spirit, as a personal agent, be removed from the 
Christian struggle without inducing in the mind of the strug- 
gler a sense of isolation, loneliness and weakness, which no 
assurance of receiving the abstract power of God to aid him in 
his toils, could relieve. According to our view, he needs a 
personal Christ ever standing before and near him, as a friend, 
so as to receive from his very presence the consolations of 
conscious friendship and sympathy, in their highest perfection, 
—-a friendship and sympathy which are of special benefit be- 
cause they come from his God. And he needs a personal 
Spirit ever zn him, to give him a vitality and power which 
sould not otherwise be his. ‘T'o each as a person can he look, 
and from each can he obtain such aid as the wants of his whole 
nature require. 

In our view, then, there is as strong a necessity for a per- 
sonal Spirit, in the experience of the Christian, as there is for 
Christ, the great High Priest, who, we are informed, is touched ° 
with the feelings of his infirmities. Christ meets only one de- 
scription of the soul’s needs—those which have a sympathetic 
basis—while those influences which are radical in their opera- 
tion, and which drive from the heart all the evil that is found 
there, come from the Holy Spirit. He is a Comforter, inas- 
much as he strengthens the weakness of man’s nature, scatters 
light over his mind, and applies the promises of God’s Word to 
his spirit. : 

We have already transcended our assigned limits. 
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The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with Essays on 
his Character and Influence. By the Chevalier BuNSEN and 
Professors BRANDIS and LOEBELL. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 829 and 381 Pearl-street, Franklin 
Square. 1852. Pp. 563. 


TH1s book is principally made up of letters from Niebuhr, 
strung upon an extremely slender thread of biographical nar- 
rative. It is founded on one, edited by Madame Hensler, en- 
titled “ Lebensnachrichten iiber Berthold Georg Niebuhr,” 
though abridged by some omissions and enriched by a few ad- 
ditional facts and letters. We are told, in the preface, that 
Niebuhr’s memorials and dispatches, as well as some valuable 
collections of letters, are still inaccessible to his friends, and 
that his letters upon learned subjects hav2 been purposely 
omitted, with a view to their publication in another volume, 
together with the most valuable portions of his smaller writings. 
This, with the fact that his correspondence with his father was 
lost in a fire which destroyed his house at Bonn, may account 
for the very unpleasant sense of incompleteness which annoys 
the reader throughout the volume. ‘The picture of his domes- 
tic relations, however, as presented in the letters to his sister- 
in-law, Madame Hensler, is so perfect, as to leave nothing fur- 
ther to be wished on that subject. Indeed, we are not sure 
that we might not have been wisely spared some of these de- 
tails, for however great our delight to learn that, as a father, 
son and husband, the historian of Rome was as tender as the 
tenderest of ordinary men, yet hundreds of others might pre- 
sent as strong claims to biographical delineation on these 
grounds. As a critic, philologist, historian, statesman and 
diplomatist, he is less perfectly delineated. The course of his 
early studies is very fairly sketched ; but of his literary friend- 
ships, and of the literary opinions and pursuits of his maturer 
years, we have only scattered notices, no finished portraiture ; 
while the account of his political career, leading somewhat 
through the intricate mazes of European politics and — 
macy, too often spreads abroad upon the book, like a nebulous 
haze, which quite bewilders the reader. And these defects 
are but partially remedied by the appended essays of Professor 
Brandis and Loebell upon his character as a man and an his- 
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torian, and by Chevalier Bunsen upon his services as a diplo- 
matist at Rome. 

The letters in this volume—three hundred and seventy-three 
in number—are exceedingly diverse in character and interest. 
Not the least instructive among them are the few written to his 
parents, while at the University at Kiel, at a period when his 
enthusiasm was freshly kindling in his favorite pursuits, and 
when his intellect was training the powers, and moulding itself 
to these processes of thought, by which it gathered up the frag- 
ments of the antique world and reconstructed them into a liv- 
ing picture. T'wo of his most frequent correspondents are 
Madame Hensler and her sister, his first wife. They were 
both women of capacious and highly cultivated intellects, of 
warm and generous hearts, with woman’s instinctive tact in 
eliciting confidence, which they richly repaid by that gentle 
ministry of the affections, which, while it fans the flame of 
aspiration, with still readier sympathy softens the bitterness of 
experience. ‘To them he pours forth without stint the trea- 
sures of a mind teeming with erudite reflections, and of a heart 
glowing with ardent sympathies. Seldom have the privacies 
of an author’s life been laid so bare to inspection, and seldom 
could author suffer less from it. It was Niebuhr’s opinion, that 
this necessity of imparting their inward experiences is a char- 
acteristic of the Germans, and entirely alien from our English 
habit of reserve; and we confess that the correspondence of 
no English author has ever afforded us such assurance of read- 
ing the very heart of the man. His affections as a husband 
and father, his devotedness as a patriot, his spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and lofty principle, his unquenchable thirst for truth and 
knowledge, and his zeal in their diffusion, all lie mirrored in 
these letters, not unmixed with the alloy of petulance, im- 
patience at frivolity and incapacity in others, and no unfre- 
quent asperity of judgment. 

Though not blessed by such capacity of social enjoyment as 
Sir Francis Jeffrey, who thanked God that he had never got 
above enjoying bad company, his friendships burned around a 
few centres with unequaled fidelity and intensity. Among 
his friends, to whom letters are addressed in this volume, the 
most distinguished are Jacobi, the metaphysician ; Savigny, the 
author of ‘‘ The History of Jurisprudence during the Middle 
Ages;” Von Stein, the Prussian Minister of Finance; Nicolo- 
vius, Count Adam Moltke, and Count De Serre; a list which 
bears equal testimony to the extraordinary intellectual gifts 
and the social attractions of the man who could bind in the 
charmed circle of friendship so many intellects so variously 
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endowed. Generally nothing is more stupid than the greater 
part of an author’s private letters. He lives too much in books 
to speak from the fresh experiences of actual life; he mixes too 
little with the social world to enliven his style with racy gossip 
and witty descriptions of fashionable society ; and it would be 
wasteful prodigality to give to one friend the thoughts which, 
in another form, he might sell to thousands. But men have 
persuaded themselves that private letters, being the manifesta- 
tions of the mind en déshabille, are therefore its truest picture, 
and hence, they resolutely wade through them under that de- 
lusion. We believe that the man expresses himself most trul 
in his highest vocation, and unless that be letter-writing, his 
correspondence may be as fallible a representation as his conver- 
sation. But the letters of Niebuhr are not liable to the charge 
of dullness, and they do exhibit phases of his character which 
do not appear in the History of Rome. During the greater 
part of his life he was an active statesman, with no time for 
continuous literary composition, and in letters alone could re- 
lieve his mind of the burthen of his thoughts. If, therefore, 
the reader finds them tedious, it will not be Secause he is re- 
quired to extract pleasure or profit from the chaff of perpetual 
egotism, empty compliments, or threadbare reflections and sen- 
timents, but because the thickly-strewn thoughts pre-suppose 
an acquaintance with European literature and politics, and a 
degree of philological culture which few men possess. 

As the incidents of Niebuhr’s life are but little known, we 
shall not hesitate to present such an epitome of this book as 
our limits will permit, simply premising that that which is 
the charm of the volume—its careless expressions of friend- 
ship and love, its traces of moral and esthetic taste, and 
glimpses of personal feeling and domestic character and habit, 
betrayed in the unpremeditated effusions of a familiar corres- 
pondence—is an essence too volatile to be distilled into an 
article for a review, and cordially recommending such as wish 
to know more of Niebuhr’s character to the book itself. 

Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen on the 27th of August, 
1776. He was the son of Carsten Niebuhr, the celebrated 
traveler. The elder Niebuhr was the younger son of a man 
of moderate means, and descended from the hardy race of Ger- 
man peasants. He was a man of energy, intelligence, liberal 
culture, and, though no democrat, and not unblessed by official 
favor, was warmly attached to the class from which he sprung, 
His mother was a lady of much refinement and cultivation, 
From her he inherited a highly susceptible nervous tempera- 
ment, which, heightened by illness in boyhood, rendered him 
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through life subject to constitutional irritability. Soon after 
his birth, his father was appointed Secretary of South Dith- 
march, and removed to the provincial village of Meldorf. Here 
his education was directed by his father until his eighteenth 
a German and Danish he learned as the languages of the 
ousehold. French and English he began to study with his 
father, and when only eight years old, could read any English 
book without help. History and geography he found pecu- 
liarly attractive, because his father ni add to them the 
charm of his own personal experience. He at first neglected 
mathematics, but read the classics with enthusiastic avidity. 
When six years old, he learned the Greek alphabet in a single 
day. His father procured for him a private tutor, whose in- 
competency the boy, then eight or nine years old, soon dis- 
covered, but took advantage of it only by learning more than 
his allotted lessons—when at the recitation his mischief-loving 
propensities were delighted by finding the relation of teacher 
and pupil almost entirely reversed. ‘The scenery about Mel- 
dorf was devoid of natural attractions, and he had no play- 
mates, except one sister, a few years older than himself, and 
hence all that abundance of youthful spirits which usually 
finds vent in out-of-door exercise and frolic, but fed the flame 
of an intense life in the ideal world of books. dis intimate 
companionship with his father and his father’s friends, forced 
his. mind forward to a sudden maturity and power. In his 
eleventh year, besides regular studies, he had read much in 
German literature, and shared the general delight which wel- 
comed every new work of Klopstock, Lessing and Goethe. 
Among the friends who influenced the formation of his 
tastes, were Boge, editor of the ‘‘ Deutsches Museum,” and 
Voss, the translator of Homer, and author of ‘“ Louise.” The 
former settled in Meldorf in 1781, and, quickly discovering 
the extraordinary endowments of the child, by conversing 
with him, and by affording him access to a library rich in the 
literature of modern Europe, gave a more poetical turn to the 
somewhat prosaic education of his father. The latter brought 
with him the prestige of a wide literary reputation, and, in his 
occasional visits, contracted a lasting friendship with Niebuhr, 
and inspired him with an enthusiasm which he thus gratefully 
acknowledges in the preface of his great work: 


“With him a new age for the knowledge of antiquity begins; inasmuch 
as he succeeded in eliciting out of the classical writers what they pre-sup- 
pose, their notions of the earth for instance, and of the gods, their ways of 
life, and their household habits, and understood and interpreted Homer 
and Virgil as if they were our contemporaries, and only separated 
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from us by an interval of space. ° His example wrought upon many; upon 
me, ever since my childhood, it has been enforced by personal encourage- 
ment from this old friend of my family.” 


His letters abound in proofs of their mutual regard; and in 
one of his earlier letters, he ranks him above all the contem- 
porary poets—by the side of Homer, Auschylus and Pindar. 

From the time he was eleven years old, he associated with 
the distinguished scholars who visited his father upon equal 
terms, and so varied and accurate, even then, was his geo- 
graphical, historical and statistical knowledge, that it was 
often appealed to by them. In 1787 a war broke out with Tur- 
key, and so strongly excited the child’s mind, that in his 
sleep he talked of it, and fancied himself reading the news- 
papers, and repeating their contents. So exactly did he un- 
derstand the geography, and the disposition and plans of the 
armies, that he frequently predicted the coming events of the 
war. ‘This faculty of divination, as his biographer terms it, 
exhibited itself still more strikingly during the French Revo- 
lution. He foresaw in the beginning its destructive tendencies, 
and the result, corresponding with his predictions, but teo 
strongly confirmed the conservative character of his mind. 
This faculty is rightly explained, not as a gift of prophecy, but 
as the power, aided by accurate information, of so distinctly 
conceiving facts and combining ideas in their true relations, 
that the divination of the train of coming events is rather a 
logical process than an inspiration. It is the same power, 
which, in after years, swept legend and fable from Roman his- 
tory, and supplied its broken links by inductions as irrefraga- 
ble as proofs. When perplexed by the distractions of business 
he often deplores the loss of this power, but it revives again 
with fresh vigor the moment he can concentrate his whole 
mind upon his studies. 

In his thirteenth year, he entered the gymnasium at Mel- 
dorf, by far the youngest, and considerably the most advanced 
in his class. He remained at school but a year, and then pur- 
sued his studies at home with very little assistance from his 
instructors. His father writes of him at this time—‘ He revels 
so in the Latin authors, that I am almost obliged to restrain 
his ardor.” His progress was much facilitated by his almost 
miraculous memory—“ which,” says Professor Brandis, speak- 
ing of a later period, “was equally retentive of perceptions 
and thoughts, of views and feelings, of sights and sounds.” 
The same author states that he could recite hundreds of verses 
of Greek and Latin poetry without stumbling, and could an- 
swer on the spot to every allusion or quotation from the Latin 
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poets in the letters of one of the most deeply read of German 
philologists. As further examples of this power, it is said, in 
a casual conversation upon the weather, he once quoted the 
results of barometrical observations, in the different years, for 
more than thirty years back, with perfect accuracy. “As re- 
feree of the consular business at the Danish Board of Trade,” 
says Professor Brandis, “he once gave a very detailed report 
full of calculations, without the slightest hesitation, though, as 
his neighbor remarked, he had brought with him by mistake, 
instead of his notes, a paper which had nothing to do with the 
matter in hand.” With such a memory, the most indolent 
man would become learned; but one of the most remarkable of 
Niebuhr’s characteristics was his industry. In an early plan 
of his studies, he devotes more than half the day to hard work, 
some hours to general reading, and a very short time to recrea- 
tion. He seems at one time to have been guilty of the not 
unfrequent error of undervaluing the memory: “I once took 
it into my head,” he says, “that it injured the judgment to 
strengthen the memory, and therefore resolved to give up the 
latter. But Nature was kinder to me than I deserved; I re- 
tained everything, without effort, and now am as anxious to 
strengthen the one as the other.” 

In business as in study, the child was father of the man. 
In his seventeenth year, his father was incapacitated from 
business by a dangerous illness, and he assumed and success- 
fully discharged the financial duties of the office. 

In 1794, Niebuhr entered the university at Kiel, where he 
spent two years. The course of his studies embraced German 
and Danish history, jurisprudence and the institutes, logic, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, natural philosophy and chem- 
istry, esthetics and anthropology. He attended no lectures 
on philology, and read the classics only as a sort of reward for 
industry. Once, when he had been reading one of the Greek 
poets, he told a fellow-student, who found him in great emo- 
tion, that he could not bear to read more than a few pages at a 
time in the old tragic poets, he realized so vividly all that was 
said and done and suffered by the persons represented. Of his 
regular studies, metaphysics interested him most, particularly 
the system of Kant. In later years, his devotion to such stu- 
dies abated very much, and was, doubtless, at this time stimu- 
lated by his friendship with Professor Reinhold, by whom 
they were expounded with great eloquence and enthusiasm. 
He writes to his parents:—“TI learn nothing, putting Rein- 
hold’s instructions and some other things out of the question, 
compared to what I could at home in my own room; for, as 
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to German history, I already know nearly all that comes in 
the lectures.” But, he informs us, his aim is not mere know- 
ledge, but the cultivation of the understanding, so as to ren- 
der it capable of production ; and so conscious was he, even at 
this time, of his true vocation, that he writes:—‘‘1 believe 
that nature has intended me for a literary man, an historian 
of ancient and modern times, and, perhaps, a man of the 
world; although the last, thank God, neither in the proper 
sense of the word, nor in the horrible one that is wonlia as- 
sociated with it.” 

A pleasant feature in German college life is the familiarity 
which exists between professors and students. He was on 
friendly terms with all the professors—of Reinhold and Hens- 
ler he was the intimate friend. Speaking of an interview with 
the latter, he says:—‘ My ideas about the origin of the Greek 
tribes, the history of the colonization of the Greek cities, and 
my notions in general about the earliest migration from west 
to east, are new to him, and he thinks it probable they may 
be correct.” ‘Iam much pleased to find that Hensler agrees 
with my political opinions.”—Expressions which indicate at 
once the bent of his own mind, and the encouraging friendli- 
ness with which he was met by his instructors. He was a 
member of a club, consisting of both professors and students, 
which met to discuss scientific subjects, and concluded its 
meetings by a frugal supper. Whatever may be the general 
effect of such freedom of intercourse, with Niebuhr it was both 
pleasant and profitable. 

Inspired by a similar feeling to that which prompted this 
free intercourse between professor and student, was the bond 
of sympathy which then united literary men all over Germany. 
It was the period of a great intellectual movement. Poetry, 
history, philology, philosophy, and science, were glowing with 
the beauty of new ideas, and the light of the scholar’s lamp 
shone not alone in his closet, but over a large circle of kindred 
minds. The catholicity and freedom from exclusiveness, the 
solidity and thoughtfulness of the literature of this age, were 
doubtless in a large measure the result of this social interac- 
tion of congenial though independent minds. What Eng- 
land effected by her reviews, Germany accomplished in a 
much happier way, by the friendly converse and correspond- 
ence of her men of letters. : 

Near the university at Kiel was the little city of Eutin. 
There resided the two Counts Stolberg, both accomplished 
poets and scholars; Jacobi, whose bland and winning man- 
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ners and flowing eloquence lent their charm to a conversation 
which threaded all the mazes of thought, from the abstrusest 
— of metaphysics, to the simplest expressions of song; 

oss, who had lived so long in Homer, that much of the Ho- 
meric element mingled in his own poetry; Nicolovius, after- 
wards an intimate friend of Niebuhr, and minister of public 
worship in Prussia; and with these were united in close inti- 
macy the professors and scholars at Kiel. It was in such 
society that Niebuhr spent many of his vacations, and it was 
through them that Schimmelman, the Danish minister of fi- 
nance, became acquainted with his talents, and offered him 
the post of private secretary. 

In Kiel, Ricotiog at the house of Professor Hensler, resided 
Madame Hensler, editor of the work on which this book is 
founded. The young scholar, whose erudite and flowing cou- 
versation made him the chosen companion of distinguished 
men, was afflicted with a blushing shyness and timidity, which 
made it almost torture for him to be in the presence of ladies. 
But Madame Hensler was six years his elder, and a widow— 
two qualities of much avail in promoting an unreserved in- 
tercourse, and she added to a woman’s quick sympathies the 
attractions of an almost masculine intellect. A few years 
afterwards he knit still closer the ties of friendship by marry- 
ing her sister. She, almost more than any other, called out 
his social nature, participated in his literary hopes and tri- 
umphs, encouraged him in trial, and mitigated his afflictions, 
These letters are full of proofs of the value of the friendship 
of such a woman. 

The acceptance of the private secretaryship to Schimmelman 
removed Niebuhr to a new sphere, in which he soon exhibited 
that decided talent for business which afterwards distinguished 
him. Schimmelman, who was himself much of a scholar, found 
in him a genial companion. He was a great favorite in the 
literary circles of Copenhagen, and Rudolph, the Austrian em- 
bassador, undertook his instruction in the Persian language. 
But pleasure had not equal attractions with learning or busi- 
ness. ‘This position forced him much into society ; Schimmel- 
man gave frequent soirées and parties, at which his wife de- 
manded Niebuhr’s attendance. In this whirlpool of dissipa- 
tion, ‘‘ where amusements formed the staple of conversation, 
and one party furnished the poverty-stricken materials for 
another,” his mind was too often diverted from his studies and 
his conscience stung with reproaches for time misspent. This 
determined him to resign; and after holding for a short time 
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the office of Secretary at the Royal Library, he left Copen- 
hagen for the purpose of spending some time at the University 
in Edinburgh. 

During his brief stay in England and Scotland, he had very 
fair opportunities of becoming acquainted with various classes 
of people. He writes, “I know no nation to which I would 
rather belong, as a citizen, than the English; not only on ac- 
count of their constitution, but from my delight in the hard- 
working, active intellect, and the strong, straight-forward com- 
mon sense of the thinking men, and because of the superior, 
almost universal cultivation of the burgher class, strictly so 
called, and, as I believe, of the farmers, who might put to shame 
many a conceited scholar and many a high-bred polished aris- 
tocrat. Of the English scholars, on the contrary, I have a 
very mean opinion ; I keep to my assertion that they are with- 
out originality, also that England can boast of no true poets at 
the present time.” He attended the dinner at the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he says the conversation was extremely indif- 
ferent; in fact, below the every-day conversation of learned 
men in Germany. He complains that narratives and common 

laces form the staple of conversation, from which all philosophy 
is excluded, and that enthusiasm and loftiness of expression 
are entirely wanting. He admits that the number of thinking 
minds is larger than in other countries, but the bonds which 
hold them together are weaker. In private life he was struck 
by the frivolous, superficial character of their friendships, and 
chilled by their forbidding reserve, and missed the cordial 
usages of his own land, which permitted him to listen to the 
Joys and sorrows of others not as a mere piece of news, and 
where he could be sure of a welcome, when he laid open his 
own heart. He visited much in the family of a gentleman who 
had been an intimate friend of his father, the members of which 
were refined and cultivated, but instinctively shrank into them- 
selves, the moment he attempted to turn the conversation into 
the channel of his or their more private and individual feelings 
and sympathies. Living in a social atmosphere, which so con- 
fined the natural development of his character, it is surprising 
that he recognized so distinctly the higher attributes of the 
English mind, and that afterwards, when a more various ex- 
perience had corrected his somewhat romantic estimate of the 
German character, he was unprejudiced enough to do them a 
more complete justice. But if his opinions are not those of a 
reliable witness of English society, they at least indicate with 
what ardor he sought to satiate the cravings of a large nature, 
by demanding from every source the deepest thought and the 
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truest feeling, and when disappointed in social life, by seeking 
the generous compensations of literature. 

His studies in Edinburgh were confined to mathematics and 
the physical sciences.- But a leaf from his diary informs us 
that, aside from these, he wished to obtain by reading and in- 
quiry, ‘‘a more complete notion of the Constitution of Eng- 
land; a fuller acquaintance with its topography ; a knowledge _ 
of the ordinary measures, weights, prices, &c.; information re- 
specting the character, talents and lives of distinguished per- 
sons; literary institutions, education, schools, mode of life of 
the different classes; imports; the army and navy ; banks and 
trades ; literature of all kinds; authors, publishing trade; Hast 
and West Indies;” and to*search in the libraries for Hindoo 
books relating to history. This certainly was a sufficiently 
extensive array of topics for the leisure time of a student, but 


the selection indicates a very extraordinary judgment in a 


young man of twenty-two. 

On his return from Edinburgh, he was appointed Assessor 
of the Board of Trade for the Kast India Department, and See- 
retary and head clerk of the Standing Commission of the Affairs 
of Barbary. In the spring of 1799 he married, and removed to 
Copenhagen. 

During the six years which he spent in Copenhagen, he was 
so occupied in the discharge of his official duties, which in the 
latter part of the time were augmented by two or three other 
financial appointments, as to find time for but little continuous 
study. But still his leisure was devoted to learning. He 
learned Arabic, and partly translated Elwakadi’s History of the 
Conquest of Asia. He commenced writing a treatise on the 
Roman public domains. But in the latter part of the time, 
Copenhagen was threatened with bombardment by the English 
fleet, and his labors were so increased, that he writes he can 
hardly find time even on Sundays to collect his thoughts. 
‘‘ Calculations,” he says, ‘‘ are my occupation—merchants, Jews, 
and brokers, my society. Alcibiades was not wrong when he 
said, that among the Thracians and Persians you must distin- 
guish yourself after their fashion; (if you must or will be among 
them, I add, for truly it is better to remain away ;) and thus 
it is my ambition to rival the Jews, and surpass our merchants 
in the cunning of trade. You would not believe with what 
respect the Jews regard me; only they cannot understand my 
having no private advantage in view.” But in another letter 
he gives us the reverse of the picture. 


“Tt would give me much pain if any one should judge my conduct in 
this respect with intolerance, and reproach me in secret for entering on a 
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vocation which indeed seems to be incompatible wiih all that used to be 
the object of our common endeavors. Physical exhaustion alone can make 
me unfit at times for those things which used to be equally dear and in- 
teresting to us both. Every moment of leisure carries me back to them; 
and if Turgot, under the severest financial labors, kept his tastes and intel- 
lect unchanged, you ought to give me credit for doing the same. While 
you were preparing to tread the classic soil, and when you arrived in Italy, 
I was living in a work which afforded me hours of the intensest enjoyment. 
I was straining every power of my mind in investigating the Roman his- 
tory, from its beginning to the times of the tyranny, in all the remains of 
ancient authors that I could procure. This work gave me a deep and living 
insight into Roman antiquity, such as I never had before, and such as made 
me perceive at the same time clearly and vividly, that the representations 


of all the moderns, without exception, are but mistaken, imperfect glimpses 
of the truth.” 


That which decided Niebuhr to leave Copenhagen was not 
the amount of business, for he considered it an ascertained fact 
that the ability to work grows with the number of things one 
has to do, but the unremitted drudgery in the details of his 
office, which he feared would permanently weaken the powers 
of his mind. He lkewise felt himself injured by the intended 
appointment of a young nobleman to a place in the financial 
department to which he thought he had the prior claim. When, 
therefore, in 1806, he received a proposal from the Prussian 
government to accept the joint-directorship of the first bank in 
Berlin, and of the Seehandlung, (a privileged commercial com- 
pany at Berlin,) the prospect of a more lucrative and superior 
order of business overcame the reluctance which he felt in 
dissolving the ties which attached him to Denmark. 

From 1806 until 1810, Niebuhr, was actively engaged in 
the Prussian civil service. In Berlin his talents seem to 
have met a juster appreciation. His financial and political 
opinions had great weight with the Prussian Cabinet, and. he 
was often entrusted with the discharge of delicate diplo- 
matic -functions. It was the season of Napoleon’s greatest 

rosperity, and during part of the time Niebuhr was at the 
ie of the Prussian Commissariat, and afterwards envoy to 
Amsterdam to negotiate a loan required to pay the contri- 
butions which Napoleon levied upon Prussia. His position 
during the time was often not a little embarrassed by frequent 
changes of the Ministry. Butitis not our purpose to examine 
his political career ; this volume does not afford the requisite 
information for that purpose, nor would our limits permit it. 
It is, in fact, the greatest defect of this book that it does not 
enable us to judge of the political merits of Niebuhr, nor to 
determine with precision what were his views upon the sub- 
jects which then agitated the public mind. That he enjoyed 
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a high financial reputation is unquestionable ; and in a casual 
visit to Riga he so impressed M. Klein, a large mercantile 
capitalist of that city, with his ability, that he offered him an 
equal share in his business, for which he was to be simply em- 
Let i in forming speculations. The immediate cause of his 
withdrawal from public life was a difference of political opinion 
with the Prussian Cabinet. He was at first appointed to the 
post of Historiographer, with the condition that he should 
assist the Ministry with his advice, when asked; but, soon 
after, accepted a professorship in the new university at 
Berlin. 

His letters, written during this period, evince no abatement 
of his enthusiasm in historical studies, but it is impossible that, 
among his multiplied occupations, he could have found time 
for methodical study. As the study of language required less 
concentrated effort, he seems to have devoted himself much to 
that. His father, in a letter dated in 1807, thus enumerates 
his linguistic acquisitions :— 

1, German, as his mother tongue. He learnt at school, 2, Latin; 
3, Greek; 4, Hebrew; and, besides, in Meldorf, he learned, 5, Danish; 
6, English; 7, French; 8, Italian (but only so far as to be able to read a 
book in these languages ;) some books from a vessel wrecked on the coast 
induced him to learn, 9, Portuguese; 10, Spanish. Of Arabic he did not 
learn much at home, because 1 had lost my lexicon and could not quickly 
replace it. In Kiel and Copenhagen he learnt, 11, Prussian, (of Count 
Rudolph, the Austrian Minister, who was born at Constantinople, and whose 
father was an acquaintance of mine;) and, 12, Arabic. he taught himself; 
in Holland he learnt, 13, Dutch; and again in Copenhagen, 14, Swedish, 
and a little Icelandic; at Memel, 15, Russian; 16 Slavonic; 17 Polish; 18, 
Bohemian ; and, 19, Elyrian. With the addition of Low German, this 


makes in all twenty languages.” 

When Niebuhr accepted the professorship at Berlin he was 
thirty-four years of age, and since his twentieth year, with 
the exception of sixteen months spent in England and Scot- 
land, had been actively engaged in the public service. At 
the university he was associated with such men as Schleir- 
macher, Savigny, Buttman, and Heindorf, men of distin- 
guished scholarship in their various departments. These, 
with Niebuhr, formed themselves into a Philological Society, 
which met once a week to read and correct some classical 
author. Niebuhr found himself in a perfectly congenial 
atmosphere. His first literary production was a treatise on 
the Amphictyons. He had not then formed the plan of his 
lectures, but soon after, at the suggestion of his friends, pro- 
jected the course on Roman history which formed the basis 
of his great work. The first course was delivered in 1811, 
and met with instant success. In addition to the students, 
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they were attended by professors, public men, and officers of 
all grades. Stimulated by this unexpected success, and in- 
spired by the intercourse of sympathizing minds, he worked 
with constantly increasing interest, and seemed now, for the 
first time, to have.found the element in which he could enjoy 
perfect life—a life in the new world which he was reconstruct- 
ing out of the ruined and fragmentary wreck of ancient his- 
tory. We can well conceive the feeling with which he after- 
wards alludes to it as the happiest period of his existence. 

His lectures were delivered verbatim, as they were written 
down, and produced, as Savigny informs us, the most ani- 
mated effect, transporting his hearers, as it were, into ancient 
times, when the public reading of new works supplied the 
place of printing. He had but little trouble in recasting them 
into a form for publication, and the first volume was printed 
the summer after their delivery, and the second soon followed. 
He expected, then, with the lectures of 1811-12, and some 
additions, to bring the history down to the time of Augustus, 
and to complete it in a few years, but this design was frustrated 
by his recall to public life in 1813. 

These volumes, appearing at a period of great political con- 
vulsions, did not at first meet with the most cheering recep- 
tion, yet they commenced a new era in historical compositions. 
It would be superfluous, at this day, to comment on their 
character or value. ‘The points in which Niebuhr differs most 
from his predecessors, aad in which he has most permanently 
influenced succeeding writers, are, first,—in his application of 
new principles of criticism to historical authorities; and, 
secondly, in his treatment of the constitutional organization 
of the nation in its laws and institutions—the State, properly 
so called—as the primary object of historic exposition, and in 
looking upon external events as the exemplification of the 
progress of the moral, physical, and intellectual energy thus 
embodied. Read Goldsmith or Rollin—the smile which 
greets the mention of their names is an involuntary homage to 
the genius of Niebuhr—and in the contrast, which they pre- 
sent to later authors on the same subjects, the reader will ap- 

reciate the importance of these two characteristics. Yet 
Niebuhr was almost as much the child of his time as Gold- 
smith or Rollin. That species of critical analysis, by which 
he tested the authenticity of ancient history, had already 
been applied to the same and other fields of investigation, 

articularly by Wolf, in his inquiry into the authorship of 
omeric poems ; and the profound philosophy which pervaded 
his work was but another mode of the same spirit which im- 
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parted such originality to contemporary productions in poetry, 
fiction, biography, and metaphysics. Indeed, in both respects 
he but repaid with interest his obligations to the age. 

Besides his lectures on Roman History, Niebuhr delivered, 
in 1812, a course on Roman Antiquities, and wrote several 
reviews. He sums up his experience in reviewing thus :— 

“T find reviewing no pleasant task; I should like to get hold of books 
that I would really take pleasure in and recommend, but I very seldom 


hit upon such ; most of those which come before me are a tissue of shallow- 
ness and error, often, too, of gross ignorance, in which I really cannot find 


anything to praise,” 

We should be glad to have had fuller information of his 
Opinions upon contemporary literature. From the few allu- 
sions in his letters we should judge he was rather a severe critic. 
Lessing and Voss are the only authors whom he always extols. 
Goethe he estimated highly, but blamed him for seeking to 
excel in the lower regions of art, while renouncing the higher. 
He thought Goethe, in what he calls the golden period of his 
youth, appeared as the poet of human passion and human 
greatness in all their manifestations, alk might have made 
himself a perfect master in this sphere, but that, after study- 
ing art in Italy, he forsook this higher vocation and gave to 
all his productions athoroughly unpoetical, wearisome reality, 
and, wishing to become a master in this style as well as others, 
he narrowed his mind. He alludes to Schiller but two or 
three times, and then in terms of disparagement. He says his 
History of the Thirty Year’s War is not tolerably well written, 
and that time will assuredly do it justice, and let the thing 
sink into oblivion. Of the historian Miiller, he says,—“ The 
pure vital breath and freshness of truth are wanting in all his 
writings ;” that he had little imagination, and “the unexampled 
multitude of facts which he accumulated remained a lifeless 
and unorganized mass in his head.” Even our great novelist, 
Cooper, fares roughly in his hands. One of his novels, which 
was read for his amusement when he was in his last sickness, 
aroused his ridicule by its extraordinary verbiage, and he 
proposed that a single sentence, taken hap-hazard, from each 
page, should be read, which, we are told, did but little vio- 
lence to the connection of the story. . Of Savigny and of 
Schlegel’s Lectures on the Drama he however speaks in the 
highest terms. But, fromthe general tone of his remarks, we in- 
fer that his eyes were fully as open to the faults as to the merits 
of his contemporaries. 

The disastrous issue of Napoleon’s Russian campaign in- 
spired the Prussians with the hope of regaining their freedom. 
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Niebuhr shared the general enthusiasm ; and, to advance the 
good cause, established a journal entitled the ‘“ Prussian Cor- 
respondent,” which he edited himself. When the Landwehr 
was called out he gave in his name as a volunteer, and asked 
-sopeancuen of the king to join a regiment, but the king refused 

is request, promising him a commission more suited to his 
talents. 

Accordingly, he was soon after summoned to repair to Dresden 
to take part with Stein and Schoen in the provisional adminis- 
tration of the German countries re-conquered from Napoleon. 
This connection with the Prussian Government continued for 
three years, and involved very importaut services ; but in this 
book we have little except a bare enumeration of them. 

During this time he was afflicted by the death of his father 
and of his wife. ‘The death of the latter was a severe bereave- 
ment. To the noblest qualities of the heart she united a 
cultivated understanding. ‘Their childlessness but made them 
cling the more devotedly to each other. She was well read 
in the literature of her country, and a mutual appreciation 
almost doubled their enjoyment in every new work of intellect. 
She was able even to enter into his views of politics and 
ancient history ; and, until prevented by a complaint in her 
eyes, pursued with him the study of Greek. Shortly before 
her death her husband asked her if there was nothing that he 
could do for her sake, and she replied, “‘ You shall finish your 
history whether I live or die.” Long afterwards he writes :— 


“ Tt so happened that I gained this new light (a discovery in regard to 
the electoral law of Rome) on the anniversary of my betrothal to my late 
wife, whose last wish was, that I should finish my history, and the coin- 
cidence kindled my courage to undertake the continuation which had been 


so long delayed.” 

Our romantic readers will be disposed to believe that 
Niebuhr must have long survived the poetry of his youth, 
when we tell them that he consoled himself in a little more than 
a year by his second marriage. Madame Hensler, whom he 
prevailed upon to pay him a visit of condolence, seems to have 
been aware of this marked distinction between romance and 
real life, and, with characteristic common sense and a truly 
feminine prevision of the needs of her friend’s heart, went, 
accompanied by a comely niece of hers, who in the end as- 
sumed the offices of consoler. 

From 1816 to 1823, Niebuhr resided in Rome as Prussian 
Ambassador, commissioned to negotiate a concordat with the 
Papal Court, providing for the entire regulation of the rela- 
tions between the State and the Church of Rome. These seven 
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years passed in Rome are to us the most unsatisfactory por- 
tion of his life. We cannot pretend to estimate the value of 
his diplomatic services. They were probably of a difficult 
character ; but, for the first four years, the instructions for his 
special mission not having been sent, he had merely to dis- 
patch the current business, and cultivate an amicable under- 
standing with the Papal Court. It was inevitable that in 
profitless entertainments, in the ceremonious interchange of 
courtly formalities, and in vexatious importunities from all 
sorts of visitors, much time should be frittered away. But for 
one who knew so well how to economize his leisure, much 
still remained, and this was employed in collecting materials 
and ‘in philological labors, but seldom in productive efforts. 
The fact is, he seems to have required the inspiring influences 
of intellectual society for the full exercise of his faculties, In 
one of his first letters from Rome, he says, ‘‘ My powers are 
paralyzed by the disagreeable and deadening effect of fashion- 
able parties, which are very numerous at this season. Then, 
too, the parties here are more insipid and annoying than any I 
have ever been in before.” “T sit faithfully enough for hours 
together before my books, but memory and sagacity will not 
serve me as formerly.” Of the Italians he had the meanest 
opinion, and formed no friendships with them. He sometimes 
ascribes his want of productive energy to the effect of climate, 
which, he says, is the cause of the stagnation of mind and the 
incapacity for all deep insight and classical thought which have 
prevailed at Rome since the fifteenth century. 

But, if not a productive, it was by no means an unprofitable 
portion of his life. His mind became familiarized with the 
scenes of early Roman civilization, and by constant medita- 
tion he elicited new inferences from well-known facts, as well 
as constantly accumulated new stores of information. He 
himself discovered manuscripts of importance to Roman his- 
tory. On his way to Rome he found, in the library of the 
Cathedral chapter of Verona, a palimpsest containing the In- 
stitutes of Gaius, a Roman civilian, anterior to Justinian; and 
in the library of the Vatican he discovered fragments of 
Cicero’s Orations, and some of Livy, Seneca and Hyginus, 
which he corrected and prepared for publication. 

For the loss of his more literary friends, Neibuhr found 
some compensation in the society of the German artists resident 
at Rome. He had himself a fine taste in painting, and warm- 
ly commends the genius of Cornelius, Overbeck and the two 
Schadows, He found them men of refined and noble natures, 
if not of wide learning; and in one of his letters says, “ their 
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society is the only pleasure we derive from human beings 
here.” Many of them were poor, and he endeavored to aid 
them by procuring commissions for them, and by enlisting the 
king in a project to employ some of the most eminent in some 
public work. He sought likewise to sell for their benefit 
the manuscripts which he discovered. 

The great defect in his social character—and it strikes us 
particularly in his letters from Rome—is the lack of that ele- 
ment which is the distinction of Christianity, and which has 
inspired many of the noblest. outbursts of modern eloquence 
—human charity, and a sense of brotherhood with man as 
man. That he was philanthropic, as nen generally under- 
stand the word, is clear enough; that, living in our day, he 
would have lent encouragement to every great cause of human 
reform, we do not doubt ; but unfortunately one may be inter- 
ested in a cause without any special interest for the persons 
whose welfare it is designed to promote. He instinctively 
admired all the nobler forms of humanity; he was devotedl 
attached to men of pure natures and like aspirations with his 
own; but, surely, he was not speaking in the spirit of the 
largest charity when he described the wretched Italians as 
‘merely apes endowed with human speech;” nor from the 
inspirations of cosmopolitan liberality, when he talked of Amer- 
ican society as a state of barbarism, because it was adorned 
with but few specimens of the most finished scholarships. If 
these were merely inconsiderate sarcasms—if we could find in 
all his letters one passage of any length expressing a profound 
concern for the more unfortunate classes of men—we should 
not venture these opinions; but we are forced, from the habi- 
tual tenor of his remarks, to doubt whether he had any con- 
scientious reverence for human worth, except as associated 
with intellectual culture. 

In 1823, Niebuhr requested his recall from Rome. The 
principal motive for his resignation was the ill-health of his 
wife, and a desire to find a better sphere for the education of 
his son, upon whom he bestowed unusual attention. 

After his return, he settled in Bonn, and (with the exception 
of the winter of 1824, spent in Berlin, whither he had been 
summoned to attend the sittings of two commissions appointed 
to deliberate on the erection of a national bank and the ten- 
ure of land among the Westphalian peasantry) continued to 
reside there until his death. Here he was again in the midst 
of a learned society, and he immediately commenced at the 
University a course of lectures on the history of Greece after 
the battle of Chxronea, “This course,” says his biographer, 
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“was followed by others on Roman antiquities, in the winter 
of 1825; repeated in 1827; ancient history in the summer of 
1826; ancient ethnography and geography in the winter of 
1827 ; the history of Rome to the fall of the empire, in the 
winter of 1828; the history of the last forty years, and of 
Rome under the emperors, in the summer of 1829; and a sec- 
ond course of Roman history in the summer of 1830.” These 
lectures were delivered extempore, but those on Grecian and 
Roman history have been recently published from the notes 
of some of his auditors, and form valuable contributions to 
historical literature. Besides his lectures, he was engaged in 
other literary undertakings, among the most important of 
which were the editing of a philological journal, and the di- 
rection of the publication of a complete edition of the By- 
zantine historians, the revision of which was parcelled out to 
several eminent scholars, he himself taking ‘ Agathias.” 

He was now established in a pleasant house, surrounded by 
tasteful gardens, and in the enjoyment of a very select society 
of literary men, and was, moreover, happy in all his domestic 
relations. Nothing seemed to prevent the completion of his 
Roman History. His lectures, he informs us, rather aided than 
interfered with his task, by inspiring him with a satisfaction 
well suited to literary exertion. He accordingly commenced 
the revision of his history in 1825, and the second edition of 
the first volume was finished in the summer of 1826. So 
numerous were the modifications required by the results of 
his wider research and maturer reflection, that it had to be 
almost entirely re-written. In Germany, England, France and 
America, its publication was hailed with great delight, and 
French and English translations immediately appeared. 
Among his translators Niebuhr accorded the palm to Messrs. 
Hare and Thirlwall. 

The revision of his second volume was completed shortly 


before his death. In one of his letters, speaking of this vol- 
ume, he says: 


“T have freed the history, from the year 260 (490 B.C.) onward, from 
all falsifications, and in its restored state it will no longer be liable to sus- 
picion or accusation; there is not a single chasm left in the successive steps 
by which the constitution was developed; in fact, I think that no single 
question which might be suggested by intelligent reflection remains unan- 
swered. But this [have only been able to attain very gradually ; the most 
important points are the result of sudden flashes of light and divinations, 
with regard to which it often seriously crossed my mind whether I had not 
been inspired by the spirits of the ancients, as a reward for my faithful 
efforts on behalf of their memory.” 
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Niebuhr died before the completion of the third volume, 
which was revised and prepared for the press by his friend, 
Professor Classen, at that time the tutor of his son. 

His death occurred on the 2d of January, 1831, and resulted 
from an inflammation of the lungs, occasioned by a severe cold 
which he took a week before. His mind retained its earl 
habit to the last. While on his sick-bed, he listened to the 
reading of the Greek text of the Jewish History of Josephus, 
and followed the sense with such ease and attention, that he 
suggested several emendations in the text at the moment. As 
consciousness forsook him he fancied himself in the presence 
of his departed friend De Serre, and murmured half-audible 
words in French; but reviving, when a medicine of doubtful 
operation was administered, he said, “ what essential substance 
is this?) Am Iso far gone?” and sank back into the sleep of 
death. Eleven days after, his wife followed him to the grave 
of « broken heart. 

In taking leave of this book, we repeat our obligations to 
its author for acquainting us, in so agreeable a way, with a 
man amiable by so many private virtues, and with a genius 
almost unequaled in its rare combination of eminent erudi- 
tion with eminent capacity for business. 





Art. IV.—WILLIAM PENN AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


BY REY. R. BABCOCK, D, D.. NEW-YORK. 


1. An Historical Biography of William Penn, from New Sources. 
By Witu1AmM Hepworts Dixon. Philadelphia: Blanch- 
ard & Lea, 1851. 


2. The Life oftmWilliam Penn; with Selections from his Corres- 
respondence and Autobiography. By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
Philadelphia: Hogan, Perkins & Co., 1852. 


In these “piping times of peace,” the space which used to be 
monopolized by the great military and naval leaders, may 
with wholesome advantage be given to the consideration of 
those who have founded prosperous states, or identified them- 
selves with the origin or wide-spread influence of religious 
and philanthropic sects. Especially where all these points of 
interest are combined in a single individual, there seems 
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abundant reason why the generations following should not 
willingly let die his memory, his virtues, and what he has 
achieved for mankind. 

The founder of each of the States of our confederacy— 
where a single individual stands so prominent in the transac- 
tion as to sustain with propriety this character—comes ver 
naturally to be identified with its future history ; and nosmall 
part of the honor of these flourishing sister republics is thus 
reflected back upon the intrepid, far-seeing men, who planted 
and trained the early germ. Specially is this noticeable, and 
its justice cheerfully conceded, where some distinctive and im- 
portant principle, underlying the prosperity of the common- 
wealth, is distinctly traceable, in its original development or 
its early application, to this same founder. [For all these rea- 
sons, ever since some former papers in the Christian Re- 
view were completed, on the early history and historians 
of America, we have desired to address ourselves to the 
welcome task of portraying, by distinct outlines at least, 
such men as Winthrop and Hooker, the founders of Connec- 
ticut; Williams and Clarke, of Rhode Island ; Smith and Cal- 
vert, of Virginia and Maryland; and especially the noble man 
whose name stands at the head of this paper, the high-born, 
energetic and peace-loving founder of Pennsylvania. 

Particularly since the splendid volumes of Macaulay’s his- 
= have brought forward again, in a light somewhat new, 
and with features by no means welcome, but set forth with 
all that writer’s marvelous powers of enchanting rhetoric, the 
foibles, and not unnatural or inexcusable weaknesses of Penn, 
some of us have felt a solemn conviction that our pages 
should contain such an exhibition of facts and arguments as 
might suffice to repair what many regard as a grievous injus- 
tice. Aside from any motives of this nature, and on broader 
grounds than those of a laudable patriotism, there are rea- 
sons, abundant and weighty, why the history of suffering | 
and struggling Quakerism, in the fiery ordeal.it passed in 
the 17th century in England, should be made familiar and 
dear to the readers of our journal. The followers of Fox, 
Barclay and Penn, had many points of similarity and even 
of identity with the persecuted English Baptists. They 
strove for the same great boon—soul-liberty; and in their 
efforts for its establishment their various experiences have 
much in common. Nearly contemporaneous with the re- 
peated imprisonments of William Penn, were the longer 
and less sympathized with endurances of the dreamer in the 
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“den” of Bedford jail. And although at the time there cer- 
tainly was less of union and harmony (much acrimonious and 
ill-mannered contention and debate rather) between Quakers 
and Baptists, than might have been reasonably hoped for, 
from their kindred sufferings, yet we should regard it as a 
more welcome and profitable task to point out the accordance, 
or at least the large approximations to harmony between them, 
in several respects, rather than drag forth from their dusty en- 
tombment the sharp and jagged points of their antagonism. 
How full of instructive interest might the comparison be 
made between such men as the tinker of Elstow and the 
proud admiral’s son, in their origin, their training, and the 
sphere of their high achievements. How wide was the con- 
trast in almost every view. But still their religious character 
shows us more that is parallel than divergent—a fuller iden- 
tity than dissimilarity in the essential, the enduring elements 
of character, and principles of conduct. Nor can we fail 
with delight to trace that wonder-working GRACE, which in 
both these subjects of its reign triumphed so gloriously over 
the dissimilar but equally powerful environment of opposing 
influences. And if we follow the enfranchised spirits to their 
home on high, who can doubt that both are chanting its 
praises before the throne of the Lamb, who redeemed them 
with His blood! They are but a sample of those who have 
come out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb; and while 
the one repeats in loftier, sweeter strains than even in concep- 
tion he could here reach, his “ grace abounding to the chief 
of sinners,” the other no less confidently renews the theme of 
one of his own most popular and useful tracts, ‘No Cross, no 
Crown,” and both in ant harmony sing the new song of 
Alleluya, Salvation to God and the Lamb, for ever and 
ever. 

If from the glimpses caught of them in their present 
exaltation, we turn the eye of retrospection over the road 
which led to it—if we seek, in regard to Penn at least, to 
comply with God’s injunction to Israel, “ to remember all the 
way the Lord led thee in the wilderness to humble thee, and 
to prove thee, to know what was in thy heart—whether thou 
wouldst keep His commandments or no,” we shall be led to 
glance at some of the incidents of his life, and can thence 
educe the elements of his success, with such general lessons of 4 
the divine instruction here furnished, as will be adapted to call i 
forth many thanksgivings to God, while making us wiser and : 

more humble as profitable learners. 
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But who are these new guides, proffering us their assis- 
tance in these investigations; and what claims have they to 
be regarded as the veritable exponents of the man, his charac- 
ter and hisdeeds? We confess to an inkling of that curiosity 
which is said so largely to imbue the Yankee nation. Rarel 
do we take up a volume on any important subject without a 
strong desire to know something of its author. If he has es- 
tablished a reputation already, or any credible endorsement 
of his worth is furnished, the pleasure with which we sit down 
to the perusal of his pages is doubled. Neither Dixon nor 
Janney have heretofore appeared to any note-worthy extent, 
we believe, as authors. 

The first is eminently English, bearing the unmistakable 
marks of the better class of London writers; bold, self-as- 
sured, clever in his own sense of the term, having ready 
access to a rich variety of trust-worthy materials, and using 


“them well. We have been vexed so often by seeing the 


sad results where an author has widely spread his drag-net 
for materials, without knowing how to employ them to ad- 
vantage—sometimes lacking the discrimination and judg- 
ment requisite to sift and properly arrange them; and at 
others, from sheer laziness, printing the undigested materials 
themselves, instead of melting them thoroughly in the alembie, 
refining them from dross and all adventitious adherents, and 
re-casting them in one homogeneous form of strength and 
beauty—that the contrary course becomes, instead of the mere 
absence of a fault, a positive and high ground of praise. Mr. 
Dixon has the power and the will to do that well which he 
deems worth doing at all. He does not seem to have spared 
time or toil in the preparation of this volume. With a mind 
thoroughly imbued with that portion of English history to 
which the life of Penn belongs, and with taste and genius quite 
adequate to the full appreciation of his subject, there is’that kind 
of congeniality, of subjective assimilation, which identifies him 
for the time being with the character and the scenes which he 
 gbadalde With powers of condensation which are wonderful, 

e combines an artistic grace in the position and grouping of 
his personages and incidents, admirably adapted to fix and 
charm the most listless of his readers. He does not often, nor 
ever needlessly, obtrude his own opinions upon you. And 
yet you cannot read many pages of his book without feeling 
that yourself as well as the subject he is professedly treating, 
are in the hands of a master, and quite unbidden you resign 
yourself to his guidance. This is the tribute instinctively 
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yielded to true genius. In the present instance, the confi- 
dence will not be misplaced. 

Friend Janney—we will not offend his Quaker predilections 
by fixing a needless Jf. to his name—is a writer of another 
sort. Somewhat inexperienced in the slight-of-hand so indis- 
pensable to-successful authorship, of fair talents and attain- 
ments in another and equally important but quite different 
line, the business of a teacher of youth, this appears to be the 
first considerable offering of its respected author to the press. 
We would respect the motives which induced him, as a reli- 
gious man, to engage in the preparation of this noble volume. 
As a conscientious member of the Society of Friends, we 
might be assured beforehand that he would enter with a more 
appreciating relish into the views and feelings of his subject, 
than could reasonably be expected from ‘“ one of the world.” 
As an American, he has certain slight advantages over his _ 
predecessor, in the ability to understand some few points here 
involved, more readily and accurately than would be easy for 
any foreigner. But then, on the other hand, since almost the 
entire of William Penn’s life was spent in his native, not his 
adopted country, this biographer sadly lacks certain facilities 
which distinguish his transatlantic predecessor—a familiar 
acquaintance with the society, the usages, and even the com- 
mon air of courts and cabinets, of royalty, and the aristocracy 
of rank, and with the prevalent pantings for lordly promotion. 
On the whole, we have been satisfied, in the careful and deep- 
ly interested perusal of both these volumes, that neither of 
them has all the advantages, and that there is room for both. 
Religious people of simple and unsophisticated tastes, will find 
most for their gratification in the ample scope which Janne 
has given to the working of the religious element, which in 
his view overshadows or embraces all. The large amount of 
selections he gives from Penn’s letters and autobiography will 
add to this pleasure. 

Scholars and men of genius will generally prefer the more 
compact and elaborate work of Dixon, where there is evi- 
dently a greater breadth of view, and more far-reaching and 
vivid delineations of principles and their results. The temp- 
tation and the facility are both inviting, for showing the 
contrast between these volumes in several respects; but we 

will not avail ourselves of the opportunity, convinced as we 
are that an apparent injustice at least might thus be com- 
mitted against a well-meaning, and, in some sense, a deserving 
production of one of our own countrymen. As we are writing, 
a second edition of his volume, with many improvements, as 
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we learn, is already leaving the press.* Let its circulation be 
extended as widely as possible. It will be hailed with warm 
satisfaction, we doubt not, by the more intelligent Friends in this 
country and abroad. In other circles, too, it may be preferred 
by those who wish to read, in his own words, the letters and 
other contributions here so plentifully furnished of the illus- 
trious man, made in this way is own biographer. 

We can scarce withhold the expression of our regret that 
Gurney, whose position and piety would have admirably fitted 
him to combine the exeellencies of both these productions, had 
not given to the world the real life of Penn. We cannot but 
think it would have proved in some respects more acceptable 
and useful than either of these which we are now examining. 
From personal experience he was better enabled to sympa- 
thize with such a subject than either of these authors. But 
the suggestion is now too late. 

Relying on both these volumes, and with such additional aid 
(very scanty we confess) as Clarkson’s Life, and its review by 
Lord Jeffrey, in the Edinbugh Review of 1813, can furnish us, 
together with slight additions gleaned from subordinate 
sources, we will first give the brief outlines of the life of Penn. 

The eldest and for a long time the only son of Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir William Penn, the future proprietor and governor of 
Pennsylvania, was born in or near London, Oct. 14th, 1644. 
At the age of fifteen, with a fine and well-developed person, 
and the reputation of rather precocious intellect, he entered the 
University of Oxford; Dr. Owen, John Locke and the eccentric 
South, were contemporaneously with him members of the 
University, either as officers or students. Here he acquired 
an unusual amount of knowledge, specially of history and 
theology. Asa linguist, too, his attainments were extraordi- 
nary. ‘There, and afterwards at Saumur, he read the chief wri- 
ters of Greece and Italy in their native idioms, and of modern 
languages was a proficient in French, German, Dutch and Ital- 
ian. The contest between the Prelatists and Puritans was then 
commencing. Good and pious Dean Owen was ejected to 
make room for a more unscrupulous favorer of innovation, 
and the simulation of Romish mummeries. The students’ 
minds became imbued with a spirit of inquiry on these ex- 
citing themes. Just then, a plain man of the town, Thomas 





* The following title-page of the 2nd edition, a copy of which has fallen into our way, 
may not be unimportant. 

The Life of William Penn : with Selections from his Correspondence and Autobtio- 
graphy, by Samuel M. Janney. Second Edition, revised. Philadelphi« : Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., 1852. This is a beautiful volume of 576 pages, 8vo., illustrated with two 
elegant engravings. Some important improvements are also made in the body of the work, 
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Loe, began preaching the new and startling doctrine of Geo. 
Fox. Young Penn heard them again and again. In ade- 
gree he imbibed the sturdy spirit of opposition fo pomps and 
popish usages—absented himself from the Chapel service of 
the University, where they were now plentifully introduced— 
was first fined for his non-conformity, and then expelled. 

His indignant, high and worldly-minded father, received 
him coldly on his return home; but soon consented that he 
should set forth and make the tour of Europe. This occupied 
two years of his life, from 18 to 20. During this period 
the evidence would indicate that he was more of a cavalier 
than a Quaker; but the facilities, which he vigorously 
improved, of cultivating acquaintance with distinguished 
men—Algernon Sidney, then an exile for his opinions, 
was one of them—and the guidance of some of the most 
renowned of the divines of the reformed Church in France, 
with the writings of the Christian. Fathers, left enduring and 
ee traces through his subsequent career. He came back 
to England a fine gentleman; was welcomed at the corrupt 
court of King Charles with flattering distinction, and for a 
short time seems to have drunk in with cordial relish the blan- 
dishments of its gay routine. ‘The admiral deemed his ex- 
tirpation of devout seriousness from the mind of his son com- 
mag and determined to retain the ground he had thus won, 

y around of most engrossing duties and pleasures. Public 
employments, of high honor, attractiveness and responsibility, 
were opened before him; nor is it at to estimate how power- 
ful and debasing might have been their continued influence, 
had not the mercy and severity of God interposed an effectual 
check. The plague broke out in London—ten thousand died 
in a day; fear was in all hearts; and a few days of this saluta- 
ry discipline chased from the mind of young Penn the fasci- 
nations which his father had relied on. He returned to his 
closet, to commune with his God and with the great masters 
of theology, or with men of sober and devout lives. 

The next resort of the admiral was to send his son to Ire- 
land. Its viceroy was his friend, its court scarcely less 
splendid and distinguished, but more moral than that of 
Whitehall. For a little time his plans seemed prosperous, 
and his heir to wealth and aristocratic dignities was allured to 
martial employments. But again came a change, and now a 
final one, over his youthful aspirations. The opportunity 
was unexpectedly thrown in his way of again hearing the 
Quaker preacher who, years before, had so much interested 
him at Oxford. He listened, and became a convert. 

6 
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How severe the disappointment of ambitious parental hopes 
which this alliance involved! No sooner had the admiral 
been advised ‘of his son’s adoption of the Quaker creed, than 
he summoned himto London. The interview must have been 
intensely painful to both; and in the close of it the young 
man was turned out of doors, The Friends would not leave 
him to starve, and his mother secretly furnished him money. 
He soon became a preacher and an author. His first publi- 
cation, “ Truth Exalted,” is a polemical tract, testifying against 
all those religious faiths and worships which have been fol- 
lowed in the darkness of apostacy. ‘This was its negative or 
preliminary design. The way being thus cleared, he next 
proceeds to show his estimate of the superior value of “ that 
glorious light which is now risen and shines forth in the life 
and doctrine of the despised Quakers, as the alone good old 
way of life and salvation.” 

His next publication, “The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” 
drew down the indignation of the Bishop of London and other 
dignitaries, of the Church, who showed their displacency to- 
wards the author, by procuring his imprisonment in the Tower 
for eight months noth a half. It was during this first im- 
prisonment that he wrote the noble volume already alluded 
to, ‘*No Cross, no Crown,” still a deserved favorite with the 
religious public. In this respect his prison employments and 
those of his illustrious contemporary, but predecessor in in- 
carceration, John Bunyan, were strikingly similar. Satan’s rage 
and wicked men’s malice never more completely overreached 
themselves than when they threw these noble sufferers into 
prison for their testimony. Another tract of Penn’s, “ Inno- 
cency with her Open Face,” also written in his confinement, 
conciliated towards him the favor of some in high places, and 
he obtained release. Soon afterwards, a partial restoration to 
the favor of his father having been secured, he repaired to Ire- 
land, partly to superintend the paternal estates in that country, 
and partly to exercise his gifts in the ministry of Friends. 
Many of them he found in prison, and faithfully did he per- 
form the duties of Christian love, visiting them, and striving 
to cheer and encourage them. On his return to England he 
was fully and cordially received by his now reconciled father. 

We next find him suffering renewed persecution. Early in 
the year 1670 the conventicle act was passed, bearing very 
hard on dissenters. He was arrested and tried by a jury, who 
nobly asserted their own and his rights. He was acquitted ; 
but by a usurpation of <r on the part of the court, he 
was still kept in prison, until his father, against his wishes, 
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paid his fine. He then went abroad, preaching, and in other 
ways promoting the doctrine and practice of the Friends. No 
inconsiderable degree of success seems to have attended these 
efforts, both in Holland and Germany. 

On his return, now by the death of his father left indepen- 
dent and indeed affluent, he married Gulielma Springett, a con- 
nection every way worthy and mutually satisfactory. Very 
pleasant would be the episode, had we room for it, of his first 
introduction to this worthy family, to Thomas Elwood and 
JOHN MILTON, and the account of the happy days they seem 
to have spent in each other’s society at the unpretending vil- 
lage of Chalfont. More to the purpose of our sketch would it 
be to notice the salutary influence on him, in every respect, 
of .this matrimonial alliance, in soothing the asperities, too 
common in that age, and indeed the standing reproach of 
theological polemics. Probably this period may be reckoned 
the happiest of the life of Penn. 

But we may not linger here. An apparently trifling inci- 
dent, his call to arbitrate in some matters of personal differ- 
ence between parties interested in the settlement of New 
Jersey, seems to have first led him into connection with Amer- 
ican affairs, where the great transactions of his life, which 
give to him the most enduring and world-wide renown, had 
their theatre. It was in the year 1676—just a century before 
our memorable declaration of independence—that Penn be- 
came practically engaged for the first time in drawing up a 
form of government for West New Jersey, and facilitating the 
removal thither,of many families of the persecuted Quakers. 
It is curious and instructive to compare the form of colonial. 
government then adopted, with the results of subsequent ex. 
periments and so called improvements. Penn’s constitution 
embraced universal suffrage, the vote by ballot, the trial by 
jury, the election of judges for a period of two years, univer- 
sal education, and the abolishing of imprisonment for debt 
after the giving up by the debtor of his property. ‘The exe- 
cutive power was confided to ten commissioners, appointed by 
the general assembly. 

The following year Penn, in company with George Fox, 
Robert Barclay and several other Friends, made another visit 
to Holland and several cities and towns on the Rhine, preach- 
ing their doctrines, and comforting, establishing and guiding 
the minds of their disciples. One hundred days were thus 
spent, apparently with much pleasure and profit. 

From 1678 to 1680, his biographers remark that Penn lived 
much in the world, and was received with distinction by near- 
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ly all sorts and conditions of men. His circumstances were 
peculiar; born to the possession of wealth and rank, introdu- 
ced in early life to the society of the most distinguished men, 

ossessed of learning and talents unusual in his society at least, 
be had the power to render effectual relief to thousands suf- 
fering under grievous persecution. But he could not exert the 
influence he possessed, without appearing at court, and ex- 
changing civilities with men whose principles and practices 
were as opposite to his own as darkness to light. While his 
motives in appearing at court were pure and even noble, it 
must be conceded that his example was not without danger, 
specially to those of less independence and firmness of charac- 
ter. ‘I'he Divine Teacher has assured us that they who wear 
soft clothing are in king’s houses; and Janney intimates that the 
pliancy of their principles corresponds with the softness of their 
apparel. Wecannot wonder that the world-renouncing Friends 
should feel called on to bear a decided testimony against such 
associations as those which they must trace in this part of the 
history of one of their noble founders. Nor is it marvelous 
that contemporary and subsequent chroniclers should have 
been misled by these, so as to form the erroneous conclusion 
that Penn really lost their confidence at this period. 

Karly in the year 1681, the province of Pennsylvania 
was secured by charter to William Penn. He relinquished 
to the English government a claim which his father held 
against it for some 16,000 pounds sterling, for this grant; he 
determined, however, from the first, to proceed upon the only 
just ground, that his charter from the royal hand and coun- 
cil gave him only the right of government, while the fee sim- 
ple of the soil was recognized as belonging to the aboriginal 
tribes who were its actual possessors. With the Indians, 
therefore, he scrupulously treated for success in grants of land, 
and paid them what they regarded as an ample equivalent. 
His care of their interests, his tender concern for their wel- 
fare, long before he ever met them personally, is strikingly 
mani‘est in his minute instructions to those whom he appoint- 
ed and sent out as commissioners to treat with them. ‘'T’o this 
may it be justly attributed, as well as to the peaceable spirit, 
the unarmed, cefenceless condition of the Quakers, that they 
remained unmolested by the savages, while every other colony 
was more or less subjected to fierce and sanguinary attacks. 
But we need not here anticipate the summary results, to which 
attention will more appropriately be turned in the conclusion 
of this article. We merely desired in this connection to indi- 
cate how much justice, in dealing with men of the simplest 
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and most unsophisticated character, has to do with the perma- 
nent possession of their confidence and good-will. 

The principal purpose and hope of the founder of the noble 
state which bears his name, seems to have been connected 
with religion. His friend Sidney regarded chiefly the cause 
of civil freedom as connected with this experiment. But Penn, 
rising to a higher generalization, and imbued with a simple 
and more devout philosophy, felt that the great question of his 
success involved no less than the cause of God. Hence a 
more than usually profound religious sentiment swayed his 
mind, while waiting the dilatory process of the negotiation 
which resulted in the grant above named; a false step, a rash 
word, an imprudent concession, might put the whole of his 
great scheme in peril. When the charter was issued, no won- 
der that he exclaimed, ‘‘ God has given it to me in the face of 
the world. He will bless, and make it the seed of a nation!” 

Next followed his careful elaboration of a constitution of 
his new province—tresting on a democratic basis, yet including 
his own rights as proprietor. It begun by declaring that the 
sovereign power resided in the governor and freemen of the 
province, A council and an assembly were to be chosen by 
the people, by universal suffrage, for the purposes of legisla- 
tion. The former, elected for three years, one third chosen 
annually, were to be presided over by the governor, who had 
three votes. In this council all laws must originate. The 
assembly, chosen annually, had no legislative or rather delib- 
erative power. The acts of the council were to be laid before 
it only for approval or rejection. The historian has remark- 
ed, that contrary to the evident design of Penn, this assembly 
being wholly elected every year, and representing, in this way, 
omnipotent public opinion, gradually attracted to itself the 
chief public regard, enlarged its own powers and prerogatives, 
and gradually cast its more potent and aristocratic coadjutor, 
the council, into the shade. 

The accurate observer of our own times may be almost sur- 
prised to find how many points of resemblance exist between 
this constitution and that just given to the so-called republic of 
France. Singular it certainly is, that one of the best and 
most disinterested of men should thus have furnished a model— 
so far as universal suffrage, the council and the assembly 
were concerned—for the proceeding of a man so diametrically 
different, 170 years afterwards. 

Searcely a year and a half was allowed to elapse after the 
charter had been granted, before the proprietor of this prince- 
ly domain, having sent his deputy-governor, Col. Markham, 
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and several ship-loads of emigrants before him, is ready him- 
self to go forth, to become an active participant in the duties 
and exposures of preparing a home for the oppressed in the 
new world. It wasa spectacle of spirit-stirring interest, when 
William Penn, having just buried his mother, and having 
written an epistle to his wife and children, evincive of the 
highest wisdom, fidelity and affection—which has indeed been 
remarked on with distinguished commendation by Lord Jef- 
frey in his review of the memoir by Clarkson—stepped on 
board the Welcome at Deal, passed the Foreland with a light 
breeze, and Dover Castle faded gradually from the sight of 
himself and his one hundred emigrant associates. What a 
motley group was gathered on the deck, that fine autumnal 
day! And what a variety of emotions must have swelled 
their bosoms! It was remarked, that Penn himself felt lighter 
at heart the moment they lost sight of land. He had left 
behind him active and powerful enemies as well as noble and 
faithful friends; and he was not sorry to escape from the at- 
mosphere in which he had of late been constrained to live. 

Nine weeks were then occupied by the voyage—which now 
even in sailing vessels is ordinarily accomplished in half this 
time. How eventful and solemn had been their experiences 
in that period! The small-pox had raged with fearful 
virulence during more than half the time, and swept off more 
than thirty of their number. How gladsome, therefore, must 
have been the first glance of the well-wooded banks of the 
Delaware, hailed with rapture by men still struggling with the 
dread of death. During all this scene of agonizing sufferings, 
the governor, with characteristic benevolence, was most 
assiduous in his efforts. He administered medicines to the 
sick and religious consolation to the dying, by these offices of 
pious and fraternal care greatl endearing himself to the hearts 
of all. 

We must find room for a single extract, a paragraph of Mr. 
Dixon’s, which, both for the varied interest of its information, 
and the graphic, picturesque grouping of its personages and 
incidents, we are sure will be read and admired : 


“On the 27th of October, (1682,) nine weeks after the departure from 
Deal, the Welcome moored off Newcastle, in the territories lately ceded by 
the Duke of York, and William Penn first set foot in the New World. His 
landing made a general holiday inthe town; young and old, Welch, Dutch, 
English, Swedes and Germans, crowded down to the landing-place, each 
eager to catch a glimpse of the great man who had come amongst them. 
less as their lord and governor than as their friend. American history 
affords no finer subject for a great national cartoon, than this scene presents, 
Tn the centre of the foreground, only distinguished from the few companions 
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of his voyage who have yet landed, by the nobleness of his mien, and a light 
blue silken sash tied around his waist, stands William Penn; erect in 
stature, every motion indicating courtly grace, his countenance lighted up 
with hope and honest pride, in every limb and feature the expression of a 
serene and manly beauty. The young officer before him, dressed in the gay 
costume of the English service, is his lieutenant, Markham, come to welcome 
his relative to the new land, and to give an account of his own stewardship. 
On the right stand the chief settlers of the district, arrayed in their national 
costumes, the light hair and quick eye of the Swede finding a good foil in 
the stolid look of the heavy Dutchman, who doffs his cap, but doubts 
whether he shall take the pipe out of his mouth even to say welcome to the 
new governor. A little apart, as if studying, with the intense eagerness of 
Indian skill, the physiognomy of the ruler who has come with his children to 
occupy their hunting-grounds, stands the wise and noble leader of the Red 
men, Taminent, anda party of the Lenni Lenape, in their picturesque paints 
and costume. Behind the central figure are grouped the principal com- 
panions of his voyage; and on the dancing waters of the Delaware rides 
the stately ship, while between her and the shore a multitude of light 
canoes dart to and fro, bringing the passengers and the merchandise to land. 
Part of the background shows an irregular line of streets and houses, the 
latter with the pointed roofs and fantastic gables which still delight the 
artist’s eye in the streets of Leyden or Rotterdam; and further on, the view 
is lost in one of those grand old pine and cedar forests which belong - 
essentially to an American scene. There are many fine elements for the 
artist's purposes in such a theme: beauty, novelty, variety and historic 
interest; land, wood, water; motion, life, repose; national and personal 
characteristics—nature in its most picturesque forms, civilization in its 


highest expression, are all grouped, compared and contrasted in this strik- 
ing scene.” 


Then followed, in rapid succession, his taking legal posses- 
sion of his two provinces—now the states of Delaware and 
Pennsylvania; his address to the people, and the warm grati- 
tude of their response; his progress up the river to Upland, 
(now Chester,) the first seat of government; the meeting and 
deliberations of the first general assembly of the provinces, 
one of the first acts being to declare the two provinces united. 
There was little talk and much work in this first Pennsylvania 
parliament. On the third day their session was completed, 
and Penn prorogued them in person. They had left their 
plows for half a week; they had met together and founded a 
state; they went back to their homes confident that they had 
secured to themselves and to their posterity the blessings of 
civil and religious freedom. 

Then the governor paid a few visits to his neighbors, in 
New-York, Maryland, and East and West J — Next he 
divided the commonwealth into counties, carried on and per- 
fected the surveys of such portions of the lands acquired of the 
Indians by purchase as were needed by actual settlers, founded 
on a noble plan the new city of Philadelphia, on all of whose 
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thirty streets he encouraged the building of detached houses, 
with rustic porches and trailing plants about them; his desire 
being to see Philadelphia ‘a greene country towne.” In three 
years six hundred houses were built in this city ; and with 
reasonabie exultation the proprietor wrote to his friends in 
England: “I must without vanity say, I have led the greatest 
colony into America that ever any man did on private credit. 
With the help of God and such noble friends, 1 will show a 
province in seven years equal to her neighbors of forty years’ 
planting.” 

Of higher interest still was the early care evinced by this 
wise founder for moral and intellectual improvement. Before 
the pines had been cleared from the ground, he began to build 
schools and set up a printing-press. His intercourse with the 
Indians, and the mutual advantages which it secured.to both 
parties, his arrangements for a post-office and a mail, and his 
progress in the erection at Pennsburg of a kind of feudal 
palace’fit for the residence of such a proprietor, occupied much 
of his attention. A second election, and the subsequent 
meeting and deliberation of the legislature, led to the remodel- 
ing of the original constitution. 

Before the second year of his residence in America had 
expired, a combination of unwelcome reasons required him to 
return to London. Then followed ten years of struggle for his 
colony, for himself, for his friends. Alternate hopes and fears, 
successes and reverses, aids and hindrances, fill up all this long, 
dubious, unsatisfactory portion'of his life. In-less than six 
months after he reached England, King Charles the Second 
died; his brother James, the special friend and guardian of 
Penn, quietly succeeded to the throne, and though a Catholic, 
more hope was cherished that he would favor liberty of con- 
science (for the sake of the tolerance of his own sect) than had 
before been entertained. Penn’s position was a critical and 
embarrassing one. His intimacy and success with the king » 
induced not unnaturally grave suspicions of him in other quar- 
ters. Hence the strange rumor of his being a Jesuit in dis- 
guise. When the revolution of 1688 brought William and 
Mary to the throne, the same personal feelings of grateful 
regard which Penn had cherished for the exiled monarch were 
so far continued as to make his standing suspected, and his 
pathway thorny. Add toall the rest his bereavement of the 
son of his love and the wife of his heart, the profligacy of 
another son, the ingratitude, selfishness and chicanery of some 
of his most trusted dependents, the embarrassments of a 
pecuniary character which multiplied upon him, until, for 
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pretended debt, he was again and long a prisoner, and we 
certainly may see a combination of adversities almost as great 
as those of the patriarch of Uz. The religion of the good man 
nobly veateiged him, and shed its holy lustre over these dark 
days. Indeed, this was the crowning grace of that good provi- 
dence which metes out to us the best, if not the most welcome 
portions. “God darkens this world to us, that we may 
behold the greater brightness of His kingdom.” 

Both of the biographers whose works are named at the head 
of this article, have given adequate consideration to the charges 
of Macaulay. They have stated them at full length, and with 
all the evidence which has been or probably can be adduced 
in their support. Each, in the chapter devoted to this sub- 
ject, evinces the most commendable candor and fairness. In- 
deed, nothing can be more admirable than the imperturbable 
and assured air with which they apply themselves to the task 
of re-adjusting the scales, into which the rhetorician of the 
north had thrown the wand of his enchantment, with its dis- 
turbing tendencies. For a little time, we were certainly in- 
clined to the conviction that the truth might be somewhere 
midway between the assailant and the sturdy defenders. More 
thorough examination, however, leaves not a vestige of suspi- 
cion to tarnish the noble name and fame of one who in his 
own day seemed to come forth from the furnace, heated to 
seven-fold intensity, purified and unscathed. We rejoice sin- 
cerely in this issue; and if we do not quite mistake the char- 
acter of Macaulay himself, he too will ere long render a fitting 
tribute to truth, by the grateful withdrawment of the ill- 
sustained charges to which, more unfortunately for himself 
than for the memory of Penn, he has given so wide currency. 
Indeed, we much doubt if this renewal of the assault, which 
never before assumed strength and consistency enough to 
bring forth a worthy champion, may not have enured already 
to the higher and worthier appreciation of one who needs but 
be studied, in the full clear light of his whole development, 
to be most warmly loved, most justly honored. 

But while we say and feel all this, we would not blind our- 
selves or our readers against the discrimination requisite in 
forming a proper estimate of the man and his achievements. 
Of his personal piety it were unreasonable to doubt. It seems 
to us to have been in its origin scriptural and clear—that tran- 
sition from a state of moral death to the newness of life, which 
the evangelical system universally recognizes as the turning 
point of salvation. Then, too, it bore the fruits of genuine 
Christian discipleship. Self-denial, active and persevering 
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beneficence, the forgiveness of injuries, and rendering good 
for evil, seem to have become, by the grace of God and his 
own diligent culture, the habits of his life. That he was not 
exempt from human infirmities and imperfections—some not 
unnatural vanity being one of them—it would be absurd to 
claim. Doubtless he was humbled before God very often in 
view of them. His first letter to the inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania, after its grant to him by the king, is indeed sufficiently 
indicative of self-complacency. But place over against it the 
following pious and sincere testimony in regard to this same 
grant :—‘“' As the Lord gave it me, over all and great opposi- 
tion, and I never had my mind so exercised to the Lord about 
any outward substance, I would not abuse His love, nor act 
unworthy of His providence, and so defile what came to me 
clean. No; let the Lord guide me by His wisdom, and pre- 
serve me to honor His name, and serve His truth and people, 
that an example and standard may be set up to the nations.” 
So, too, in the depth of his troubles, his noble patrimonial es- 
tates exhausted, his good name tarnished, and even his friends 
turned against him, he thus writes from London to America :— 
“TY am a crucified man, between injustice and ingratitude there, 
and extortion and oppression here. The Lord support my 
spirit through it all!” The Lord did support him, and turned 
again his captivity. If his restoration to prosperity was less 
marked, striking and full than that of Job, it was complete 
and sufficient. He visited America once more, was honored, 
blessed and recompensed. 

In estimating the value of what he accomplished, very dif- 
ferent views will of course be entertained. Those who deem 
Quakerism the true embodiment of primitive Christianity, 
may justly reckon him a genuine reformer of the first magni- 
tude. Perhaps it is scarcely fair to weigh and mark the value 
of what this sect has achieved, by the now common evangelical 
standard. Contrasted with the formality, the superstitious 
regard to pomp and liturgical mummeries of the age in which 
Quakerism first arose, it may have been a light shining in a 
dark place, farmore noticeable then than now. The testimon 
against war and oaths has been useful, and has diffused itself 
among other bodies of Christ’s followers. But we fear it will 
be a vain attempt to defend the system against mysticism, in 
the regard it manifests for the inward light—as indefinable as 
it is practically unmanageable, even in their own societies 
often*—and the consequent undervaluing of the Scriptures 


_—_— 





* The nude exposure of men and women, in the streets and in religious assemblies, in 
the early history of the New-England Colonies, under the assumption of a direction from 
this light within, is a specimen and confirmation of this view. 
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as a rule of faith and practice, complete and exclusive. How 
far the fundamental doctrines of the reformation, the trinity, 
the atonement, and justification by faith, are identified with 
Friends’ principles, seems to remain to this day an earnestl 
debated question, even among themselves. That Penn, by his 
superior learning, by the amenity of his manners, and we think 
by the more orthodox views which he held than most of the 
other founders and early advocates of this cause, did much to 
recommend it, and give to it wider currency and a stronger 
hold than otherwise 1t would have attained on the public con- 
fidence, none who are well informed on this subject can ques- 
tion. Finally, Quakerism, like Pedo-baptism, retains the sys- 
tem of birthright membership, thus linking the Church and 
the world, and by corrupting and debasing the spiritual body, 
prepares it for defection from a scriptural and holy disci- 
pline, and for that progressive deterioration which must result 
in extinetion. Think of the roystering, drunken, women- 
keeping son of Penn, still a birthright member of “the meet- 
ing,” and his father, over-indulgent, grieved when he was dis- 
owned ! 7 

If now we look forth upon a broader field of philanthropy 
and statesmanship, it is but simple justice to admit his claims 
to a liberal and far-reaching generosity, which sought not un- 
successfully the amelioration of many of the infelicities and 
sufferings of groaning humanity. While plying with wise fore- 
cast his social reforms, he resisted the ultraism of some of his 
associates. In one experiment of a joint-stock company, call- 
ed the “ Free Society of Traders,” he was an adventurer; but 
it early failed, and seems to have satisfied him of the futility 
of such socialism. 

The founding of a great state on the principles of justice and 
equality of rights and privileges; the humane and wise policy 
pursued in all his relations to the Indian tribes; the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit in which he renounced opportunities of enriching 
himself, that he might not burden the infant colony, in pur- 
suance of which care he beggared himself for their advantage, 
and found—as such generous benefactors too often have done 
before and since—that an appregiating gratitude is not a re- 
liable element in the mass of mankind—all this, and much more 
of a similar character, stands forth prominently from the life- 
history of the proprietor and first governor of Pennsylvania. 

These biographers, and others who have written on kindred 
subjects, seem very much inclined to ignore the earlier estab- 
lishment of religious liberty—real soul-freedom—by the 
founders of Rhode Island and Providence plantations; and to 
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speak of Penn’s or Lord Baltimore’s experiment as the first. 

ormer articles in this Review have put that question before 
our readers in the proper light—and we need not repeat their 
statements. It may indeed be doubted, whether George Fox 
and other early writers of his sect, had any clear views of the 
separation of Church and State—their misty language often 
indicating rather a disposition to give secular dominion to the 
saints, than to secure a clear line of demarcation between 
them and the world. Penn had better and worthier views. 
Writing incidentally of liberty of conscience, he says—‘I 
ever understood that to be the natural right of all men, and 
that he that had a religion without it, his religion was none of 
his own. For what is not the religion of a man’s choice, is the 
religion of him that imposes it: so that liberty of conscience 
is the first step to have a religion. But I have constantly de- 
clared that bounds ought to be set to this freedom, and that 
morality is the best; and that as often as that is violated, 


under a pretence of conscience, it was fit the civil power should 
take place.” 





Art. V.—THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


BY REV. ALVAH HOVEY, 


Newton Theological Institution, Mass. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


Hor. Ep. ad Pisones, 180-182. 


WHEN Mark Antony, on the death of Ceesar, had appealed, 
in a speech of remarkable adroitness and power, to the hearts 
of his hearers, and had brought them almost to the pitch of ex- 
citement which would commit them fully to his purposes, he 
came down from his station, and approaching his fallen friend, 
pointed out the places in his mantle stained with blood, through 
which ran the “ dagger” of Cassius and the “ steel” of the well- 
beloved Brutus, and at last, removing the rent and crimsoned 
garment, he called them to look on what was fitted “to ruffle 


up their spirits” more than all words that could be spoken, 
saying meanwhile, 


“T only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you sss do know, 


Show you sweet Czesar’s ds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for mé.” 
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And they did speak. The force of their mute eloquence was 
irresistible, and the purpose of Antony was accomplished. In 
this scene the great English dramatist has illustrated a truth 
which ages before was asserted by a Latin poet in the lan- 
guage cited above; a truth of great value to the devout student 
of God’s Word, because it explains and amply justifies the 
method of impressing religious principles or facts on the human 
heart, by means of emblems or symbolical actions, by repre- 
sentations addressed to the sense of sight rather than to that of 
hearing, and thus showing instead of merely speaking the 
truth, a method employed by Jehovah to a very great extent 
during the old dispensation, and by no means rejected under 
the new. When the intellect is highly cultivated, and the re- 
flective powers are active and predominant, there is less need 
of such visible delineations, and they are likely to produce less 
effect. Words take the place of actions andemblems. A cor- 
rect and lucid statement of religious principles, may appeal to 
the heart-with as much power as would the best illustration 
and embodiment of those principles in the life of a devout Chris- 
tian. But not so with a large proportion of mankind. The 

wish to see virtue in the concrete. They are taught and moved 
by that which is enacted before their eyes. The rent garment, 
dust upon the head, mournful look, and trickling tear, are wit- 
nesses to them of deepest grief, and occasion their most vivid 
and distinct ideas of its nature. They are like the servant of 
Elisha in Dothan, to whom the sight of those “horses and 
chariots of fire,” filling the mountain round about the prophet, 
was far more convincing and encouraging than the mere words 
of Elisha: ‘ Fear not, for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them.” The change effected in a man’s 
whole character by regeneration is more strikingly conveyed 
to their minds by the baptismal rite, by the emblematic burial 
and resurrection of that beautiful ordinance, than it could be 
by any form of words. The sufferings of Calvary and the es- 
sential connection of Christ’s broken body and flowing blood 
with our spiritual and eternal life, are more impressively 
brought to mind and reaffirmed by receiving the visible em- 
blems of that body and blood at the table of the Lord, than 
they could be by the most appropriate and affecting language. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that Jehovah made use 
of so many symbols and significant ceremonies for the benefit 
of those who lived under the former covenant, for the religious 
education of a people endowed with a fervid oriental imagina- 
tion but possessed of little intellectual culture. The mode of 
conveying truth was adapted to the persons receiving it. And 
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it is to be remembered that a very large part of divine worship 
consisted in these symbolical and solemn rites, speaking evi- 
dently to the pious Israelite with no ambiguous or doubtful 
import, and that both dispensations, the Mosaic and the Chris- 
tian, have come from the same author, and illustrate, though 
in different degrees, his immutable character and principles of 
government, It should moreover be remembered, that the 
revelation contained in the Bible is to some extent an organic 
whole; since the grand theological ideas contained in the New 
Testament are expressed in phrases formed under the Jewish 
economy and made definite by the use of ages; and conse- 
quently, whatever knowledge we gain of the significance of 
Mosaic rites will aid us in understanding the words of Christ 
and his apostles, as well as their words cast light on many 
passages of the earlier Divine Record. Now if all this is re- 
membered, an attempt to ascertain the meaning of any symbol 
or ceremony of the former dispensation will not be ascribed to 
vain curiosity, but will be welcomed by all lovers of evangeli- 
cal truth. And though a bold imagination has sometimes 
evolved ideas from trivial or incidental things, and has thus dis- 
couraged many from attempting to understand those which were 
important and obviously significant, yet we are sure that mul- 
titudes desire a better acquaintance with that large portion 
of the Bible devoted to the tabernacle and the ceremonial law, 
and will justify a serious and reverent endeavor to ascertain 
and exhibit its meaning. During the last twenty years several 
Biblical scholars have bestowed great labor upon this part of 
the Sacred Record, and the results of that labor have been 
given to the public. Without claiming to have read all that 
has appeared of value in this particular department of Biblical 
criticism, the writer believes he has consulted the works* which 
would be likely to aid essentially in the investigation, and has 
made such a use of them as was natural and unavoidable. 

The Ark was a chest two cubits and a half in length and a 
cubit and a half in breadth and height. It was made of acacia 
wood, overlaid with gold. This kind of wood is still abundant 
in the vicinity of Sinai. Being at once light and durable, it 
was precisely adapted to the use made of it in constructing the 
Tabernacle. Into the Ark was placed the Testimony, or two 
tables of stone, bearing upon them the ten commandments, 
written by the finger of God. For Moses says, Deut. x: 4, 5: 


“ And he wrote on the tables, according to the first writing, the ten com- 
mandments, which the Lord spake unto you in the mount, out of the midst 





* Bahr, Kurtz, Hengstenberg, Friederich, Fairbairn, Lynd, Plan of Salvation, Bush, 
and"many others. 
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of the fire, in the day of the assembly: And the Lord gave them unto me. 
And I turned myself and came down from the mount, and put the tables 


in the Ark which I had made ; and there they be as the Lord commanded 
me.” 


Let us, by the aid of imagination, look into that golden chest, 
and see whether those plates of stone have a gentle or a dread- 
ful aspect, whether they send forth rays of cheering light or 
flashes of devouring fire, whether they speak with a tone of 
indulgence or lift a voice heavy with accusation against the 
people. Whatdo these ‘ten words” import? We see at once 
that their range is “exceeding broad.” They touch with a 
finger of light and authority every point in the whole territory 
of moral obligation; they take fast hold of every feeling and 
thought and purpose of the heart; they enter every depart- 
ment of human sentiment, desire and activity, put up their 
sacred barriers and say: “ Thus far, but no farther ;” 5 in- 


dicate the will of God respecting our entire course of conduct 
during every moment of our earthly existence. And is not this 
well? Must not such alaw relieve men from a multitude of per- 
plexities, difficulties and misgivings, and be welcomed with 
joy, aS aman wandering at midnight in a thick forest would 
welcome the light from a distant hamlet? This would be the 
case, were men holy, intent on obeying God, and in need only 


of teaching to make them perfect in action. But the children 
of Israel were far enough from this; they were sinful, guilty, 
perverse, an obstinate and rebellious people. They violated 
every day the fundamental principles of that law, and thereby 
compelled it to bear witness against them. In view of this 
fact the two plates were called “tables of testimony.” This 
was their specific name in distinction from the whole written 
law. And it was applied to them sometimes with express 
reference to their accusatory office. They brought to light 
the sins of the people. ‘ By the law is the knowledge of sin.” 

Now, had the Ark, the repository of such a code, been left 
open, what a fearful idea would have been symbolized! A 
holy testimony, appealing, as-it were, perpetually to Jehovah 
enthroned above it to execute the penalty upon transgressors | 
Tables written over with his own finger, reminding him every 
moment of his despised authority and uttering with a voice of 
thunder the doom of sinners! It would have been the symbol 
of wrath, the emblem of righteousness taking hold of the sword 
of vengeance. It would have preached holiness and wrought 
despair, just so far as its meaning was understood. 

But it was not so left. A plate of solid gold was fitted to it 
above. This golden cover was by far the most significant part 
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of the Ark. Of such peculiar sanctity was it, that the Holy of 
Holies was sometimes called the “ House of the Mercy Seat,” * 
Beth Kappireth. This word Kapporeth is never used in the 
Bible except of the lid of the Ark. The root from which it is 
derived is Kaphdér—to cover. But it is formed from a part of 
this verb, which is employed exclusively by the sacred writers 
to express the idea of expiation or atonement. The Levitical 
act of atonement, which was completed by the sprinkling of 
blood, had primary reference to the covering of sin, the hiding 
of transgression and guilt; and hence the choice of this verb. 
But the covering effected was not a literal, but merely a figura- 
tive, or emblematical one; and therefore a particular form of 
the word was applied with unfailing accuracy, acquiring a modi- 
fied, technical and spiritual import, growing naturally, how- 
ever, out of its etymological significance. The lid of the Ark 
stained with blood was therefore, to judge by its name, pri- 
marily emblematic of a covering over, and putting out of sight 
of sin. It was the symbol of asin-hiding atonement. Once 
in a year the high-priest entered the Holy of Holies, and 
sprinkled upon the Kappareth the blood of sacrifice, to make 
expiation for his own sins and for those of the people; and so 
the use of this golden cover corresponded with the import of 
its name. By th® sacrificial blood which fell upon it were 
covered and hidden the sins of the people; so that Jehovah no 
longer beheld them as polluted by transgression but as sancti- 
fied and pure for his service. Now if the Kapporeth repre- 
sented such a covering for sin, it must in effect represent also 
a covering of the testimony—the law as a witness against 
guilty men—for where sin is hidden the word of a condemning 
testimony can no longer appear. With singular propriety, 
therefore, was this ‘‘ Mercy Seat” placed upon the Ark, to in- 
dicate that an atonement-cover was a sort of screen to shelter . 
men from the tempest of fiery indignation which the law was 
ready to pour out upon their sinful heads. The golden plate, 
or the blood sprinkled upon it and giving it all its value, was 
thus a sign or shadow of that true expiation which avails to 
cover sin and shut up the avenging power of the law. It spoke 
of reconciliation. It uttered, faintly perhaps, and in language 
not always understood, the great truth of the Gospel, holiness 
delighting in the exercise of mercy. 

This Kapporeth had at each end of it a cherub of gold beaten 
out of the same mass composing the lid itself. The faces of 
these two golden cherubim springing out of the two extremi- 





* 1 Chron. xviii: 11, 
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ties of the Mercy Seat were directed toward each other, and 
downward upon the sacred cover beneath. Their wings were 
spread out over the Ark. Between them and above their ex- 
tended wings, just over the centre of the Ark, rested at times 
the visible symbol of Jehovah’s presence—the cloud or pillar 
of fire. Now these cherubim were not essential to the Ark as 
a chest for preserving the tables of stone on which the law was 
written, nor to the lid regarded as a Mercy Seat, since the blood 
of atonement was sprinkled on the latter only, and never on 
the incumbent cherubim. Consequently, they must have re- 
presented and taught something, of themselves. They were 
too remarkable in their structure and were made too promi- 
nent in the directions of God to Moses to be regarded as mere 
ornaments appended to the Ark. Beyond doubt they were 
forms signifying or bringing to mind ideas which could in no 
other way so well be conveyed to the Israelites. What then 
was their language? ‘T’o answer this question we must begin 
by saying, that they were not designed to represent any par- 
ticular class of beings possessed of actual forms corresponding 
to these golden figures. The cherubim placed upon the Mere 
Seat have no originals or counterparts in the spiritual world. 
Their whole value consists in the ideas suggested by them. 
They were not “ graven images” but symbols. They were not 
intended to teach whether cherubim form a distinct .order of 
angels* or not, much less to give us a hint as to the contour or 
appearance of any of the hierarchy above. 

In the first chapter of Ezekiel we have a somewhat full 
description of cherubim. They are denominated Hayyoth, or 
Living Ones. They were, so to speak, all life. Their essence: 
was life. Hence their continual and rapid motion, as men- 
tioned in the fourteenth verse : ‘‘ And the living creatures ran 
and returned as the appearance of a flash of lightning.” So 
also a very high order of life and intelligence is involved in 
the account given of them in the tenth chapter and twelfth 
verse: “And their whole body, and their backs, and their 
hands, and their wings, and the wheels, were ull of eyes round 
about.” Again, in Revelation iv., 6, we read: “ And in the 
midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were four 
living ones’—¢éa—not “beasts,” “full of eyes before and 
behind, and within, and they rest not day and night, say- 
ing: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come.” Therefore when God would guard 
the “ tree of life” and Eden, a place where death was not to 





* That they are not, appears from Rev. v: 8-10. 
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enter, He stationed there cherubim and a flaming sword, 
turning itself. As the spirit of life was in the mysterious 
wheels, Ez. i. 20, so it may have been in the self-moving 
sword. To the Jews, Jehovah was the “living God,” possess- 
ing in himself vitality underived and infinite; wherefore 
those beings who represent the highest forms of creature-life, 
and approach nearest their Creator in this respect, appear to 
the prophets round about and in the midst of the throne, faint 
shadows of His glory who is life itself. The fact, consequently, 
that cherubim are placed by the sacred writers only in con- 
nection with the Garden of Eden or the Throne of God, is in 
perfect harmony with the idea indicated by one of their names, 
the Living. Were we to pause at this point, the cherubim 
bending over the ark would be the symbol of whatever is 
highest and best in creature-life, bowing reverently before the 
“excellent glory” above, and gazing at the sign of Jehovah’s 
grace, the propitiatory covering beneath. But we venture a 
step further and contemplate the particular elements of a 
cherub. ‘There is an old Jewish proverb which says, that 
“ Four things are highest in the world, the lion among wild 
beasts, the ox among cattle, the eagle among birds, man 
among all creatures.” Quatuor sunt superbi (excellent) in 
mundo. Leo inter feras, bos inter juvencos, aquila inter 
volucres, homo vero super omnia. Now each cherub had the 
face of an ox, the face of a lion, the face of an eagle, and the 
face of aman. And there may be sufficient reason for assum- 
ing with Bihr* and Hengstenbergt+ that these four beings re- 
present all the inhabitants of the earth ; that in and by them 
the entire living world, so far as this earth is concerned, is ex- 
hibited in the act of doing homage to the Creator. One thing 
is certain, each cherub united in itself those forms of earthly 
life which were esteemed by oriental nations the most elevated 
and excellent. Meanwhile, there was an incidental advantage 
connected with the use of these very animals in the composi- 
tion of the golden figures. They had all been employed for 
purposes of idolatry in the country from which Israel had just 
escaped ; and it was, doubtless, productive of good to make 
those beings which were first in rank among the creatures of 
earth, and which had often been the objects of profane 
adoration, assume a posture of humility before the true God. 
1. The ox was used in cultivating the earth. His labor 
was associated with the germination and growth of those 
fruits which served for the nourishment of man. In early 








* Bahr Symbolik des M. Cultus. I. 342. 346. t Hengstenberg, Rev. 4, 6. 
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times he was the only animal used in the labors of agriculture. 
The horse was for war. But the production of food from the 
earth, the appearance of new organic life from the decaying 
seed, was deemed by many oriental nations a true creation, 
an exercise of power similar to that which called the worlds 
into being; and the ox, intimately connected in their minds 
with this process, became, it appears, the symbol of creative 
power. Hence the worship paid to this animal in Egypt, 
Persia, Nineveh, and many places of the east. Hence, too, 
we may account for the form of that image made by Aaron for 
the people while Moses was in the mount, and the language 
which he addressed to them: “To-morrow is a feast to 
Jehovah.” Aaron doubtless wished to see in this golden 
calf, not the proper Apis of the Egpytians, but a symbol of 
Jehovah as the maker of all things. ‘The same style of repre- 
sentation and sort of apology may likewise have aided Jero- 
boam in establishing the worship of golden calves at a later 
day. The people very likely yielded the more readily to his 
wishes from a consciousness, at first, that they regarded those 
molten images merely as emblems, not as idols. 

2. The lion was the symbol of royal authority. His majestic 
port and vast strength have given him the first place among wild 
animals in the language of nearly ali countries and ages. In the 
writings of antiquity he often appears as the representative of 
kingly power. Solomon had, upon the steps leading up to 
his ivory throne, twelve lions, six on either side, as signs of 
his royal authority. The tribe of Judah, out of which the 
reigning family was taken, had for its emblem, on the breast- 
plate of the high-priest, this noble animal; and Christ, 
as King over the spiritual Israel, is called the “Lion of the 
tribe of Judah.” But Jehovah was, in the view of Old 
Testament writers, the proper King of the Jews. They were 
a theocracy, at the head of which was the Lord, represented 
as having his throne in Jerusalem. And when the Lord is 
said to “ roar out of Zion,” language strictly appropriate only 
to the symbol of his regal majesty, is transferred by a natural 
figure of speech to God himself. The peculiarities of the lion 
which led to the choice of him for a symbol of kingly ates: 
led also to his worship. The Divine Being was looked upon 
as a sovereign; and the image of a lion, though regarded, it 
may be, at first, as a mere sign or emblem of the Supreme God, 
conceived as a ruler, came ere long to be reverenced as itself 
sacred, and to receive the worship due to the Most High. 

8. The eagle, by virtue of his unequaled power of flight, 
enabling him to move with surprising velocity through space, 
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to rove at will in the boundless realms of air, unconfined by 
any visible limits, became the liveliest sign and symbol of 
omnipresence—that attribute by which the Supreme Ruler is 
everywhere present, unfettered by the laws of space. _Accord- 
ingly this bird, of tireless wing and piercing eye, was appro- 
priated by the Egyptians and other eastern nations, as an 
object of religious worship. It may be in this case also that 
the animal was not at the outset esteemed divine, but only a 
shadow or sign, capable of suggesting the idea of an omni- 
present Deity, a faint reflection of invisible excellence. Yet 
only the most intelligent would long separate the sign from the 
thing signified. 

4, Man is distinguished from all earthly creatures by mind. 
He is indued with intellect, reason, judgment. By virtue of 
these he can devise, combine, arrange and adapt means to an 
end. ‘This ability to adjust one thing to another, to unite a 
variety of powers in the production of a desired effect, is 
wisdom—an attribute of spirit, and one which separates man 
by a wide interval from the other beings of earth. There is 
thought by some to be good reason for the opinion, that in case 
of the union of man with inferior animals to form a complex 
image or symbol, as was frequent among oriental nations, 
special reference was had to this peculiarity. He represented 
the intelligence or wisdom of God. Thus man too passed 
through the various stages of idolatrous treatment unto final 
deification. 

We say, then, there was an incidental advantage from com- 
bining just these four beings in the cherub, aside from their 
shadowing forth the highest conception of creature-life, and 
representing all the inhabitants of earth. In connection with 
the lid of the Ark they could never be thought of except as 
subjects and worshipers of Jehovah. They are represented as 
gazing reverently with bowed head towards the Mercy Seat 
below. They hide their faces from the brightness of that 
Being who sits above them in the pillar of fire. They attempt 
not to penetrate the light or the darkness which he makes his 
garment, but bend in adoration and fix their eyes upon the 
ee of Jehovah’s pity and forgiving love. By this posture 
they acknowledge their dependence upon God, and proclaim 
themselves created beings. They teach every thoughtful 
Israelite the folly of idol worship, and remind him that however 
noble may be any creatures of earth, they are nothing compared 
with the Almighty. The cherubim, thus formed by the special 
command of the Most High, were adapted to enforce the idea 
of God’s inaccessible dignity. If those beings, it must be 
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thought, who are the highest embodiment of creature-life, bow 
continually with such profound and lowly adoration before 
Him, how great and glorious and perfect must his nature be! 
Standing at the very summit of all created life and intelligence 
known to man, they give us, by indicating their own subject 
and inferior position, loftier views of Jehovah; just as our 
estimate of the Divine wisdom might be raised, for the moment 
at least, by witnessing the prostration of such an intellect as 
that of Newton in adoration before that wisdom ; just as we 
are made to feel the majesty of God when much in the society 
of those who speak of Him with becoming reverence. 

But we must not prolong this course of remark. Once in a 
year the Holy of Holies was entered by the high-priest, and 
the blood of atonement was sprinkled upon the Kappoéreth, or 
golden lid of the Ark already described. This was the only 
religious ceremony in connection with the Ark, and therefore 
properly belonging to our subject. It deserves special atten- 
tion as illustrating the importance of the Propitiatory or 
Kapporeth. It will, however, be necessary to notice three 
religious acts, common to all bloody sacrifices, before speaking 
of the peculiar ceremonies on the great day of atonement. 
These acts were, the Laying on of Hands, the Slaying of the 
Victims, and the Sprinkling of the Blood. 

1. Imposition of Hands.* 

This act, it may be presumed, has a generic signification, 
which is the common basis and idea of all the modified signifi- 
eations oceurring in the Bible; and this generic meaning once 
ascertained will aid us in the study of any special and difficult 
case. The hand is the proper and natural organ for giving, 
communicating, transferring; and we think the imposition of 
hands always signified the transferrence of something, either 
really or emblematically, from one person to another. The 
circumstances of each particular case must be consulted in order 
to ascertain what is represented as being thus transferred. A 
few specimens may be offered by way of illustration. — 

We naturally begin with the miracles of our Saviour. A 
virtue or energy really went from Him to relieve and restore 
the afflicted. When a leper worshiped Him with the prayer of 
faith, ‘‘ Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, saying, ‘be 
thou clean.’”+ When Jairus craved the assistance of Christ 
for his daughter already dead, his words were, ‘“ Come and lay 
thy hand upon her, and she shall live ;” and in performing the 
miracle our Saviour “took her by the hand and the maid 





* Kurtz Mosaiches Opfer. p. 64, seq. + Matt. viii. 3. 
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arose.”* So, also, He touched the eyes of the two blind men 
in restoring their sight;+ and the bier of the young man whom 
He raised from the dead at Nain.t When little children were 
brought unto Him it was in order that He might “ touch them ;” 
and it is expressly said that He “put his hands upon them and 
blessed them.”§ It is easy to imagine how vivid an impression 
this act of the Saviour must make upon those who were healed ; 
how deeply they must feel, that power had passed from Christ 
to them. And it must be immaterial whether His hands were 
placed upon the head or upon some other part of the body; 
although in the conveyance of spiritual blessings, or in a formal 
rite, it would be more natural to place it upon the head. 

We may next take the case of the Apostles. When the 
Holy Spirit was to be bestowed upon any convert for ex- 
traordinary purposes, one or more of these special servants of 
Christ laid hands upou him. They were thus, being endowed 
with peculiar powers and offices by the Spirit dwelling in them, 
permitted to be in emblem the media by which unusual 
spiritual gifts were conveyed to the saints. They acted for 
their Master, and ascribed the power and the glory to Him; 
while He through them chose to communicate His gifts. Even 
by handkerchiefs carried from the Apostles were the sick 
healed; for in this way could the transferrence of the blessing 
be — though more faintly, than by the imposition of 
hands. 

An instance precisely analogous to those we have given is 
recorded of the prophet Elisha. He was sick; and Joash, 
King of Israel, came down to visit him. During the interview, 
Elisha directed the king to take bow and arrows and to put his 
hand upon the bow. When Joash had done this, ‘Elisha put 
his hands upon the king’s hands, and said: Open the window 
eastward, and he opened it. And he said: The arrow of the 
Lord’s deliverance and the arrow of deliverance from Syria; 
for thou shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek till thou have con- 
sumed them. And he said: Take the arrows; and he took 
them. And he said unto the King of Israel: Smite upon the 
ground; and he smote thrice, and stayed. And the man of 
God was wroth with him, and said: Thou shouldst have 
smitten five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria til 
thou hadst consumed it; whereas now thou shalt smite Syria 
but thrice.” All here is symbolical and typical; and one part 
of the transaction elucidates our subject. The prophet appears 
as God’s messenger and representative.| By placing his hand 





* Matt. ix. 18-26. t Matt.ix.29.  $tLukevii.14. § Mark x. 13-16. 
|| Alexander’s Con. and Harmony of the Qld and New Testament, p. 930. 
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upon the king’s, he declared in a perfectly intelligible manner 
the fact, that the king’s power mr success in the war were to 
proceed from Jehovah. Strengthened by divine aid he was to 
achieve the predicted victories. The prophet spoke and acted 
for his Master, or the whole was an unmeaning farce. 

We find another and somewhat different use of the ceremon 
in question in the words of Num. viii. 9-20. “Thou shalt 
bring the Levites before the tabernacle of the congregation,— 
and shalt gather the whole assembly of the children of Israel 
together; and the children of Israel shall put their hands 
upon the Levites: And Aaron shall offer the Levites before 
the Lord, that they may execute the service of the Lord: 
For they are wholly given unto me from among the children 
of Israel; instead of the first-born of all the children of Israel 
have I taken them unto me,” etc. When God passed over the 
first-born of Israel into Egypt, he claimed them as his special 
servants. And from that time all of this class were devoted to 
Jehovah. The people were to give them without fail unto 
Him. But he accepted of a substitute, the whole tribe of 
Levi. Now it isobvious that the people laid their hands upon 
the sons of Levi to represent the transfer of their obligation of 
service to the Levites. They signified by this act the con- 
veyance to this tribe of a duty which they must otherwise per- 
form by devoting every first-born son to Jehovah. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the case suggest this as the only natural inter- 

retation. And may not something analogous be symbolized 
i the Christian ceremony of laying hands on such as are set 
apart to the ministerial office? Does not the Church thereby 
solemnly give to their charge a service which she is bound to 
perform, that of preaching the Gospel?* And upon the prin- 
ciples of congregationalism, may it not be proper to commit unto 
deacons their work by thesame expressive ceremony ? But if 
this explanation be thought doubtful, another, —7 con- 
nected with the generic idea of the rite, is at hand. It ma 
symbolize, on the part of the existing ministry, whose work it 
is to feed the flock of Christ, the transferrence ofa share in their 
great work to the one newly chosen and accepted by the Head 
of the Church. And thus the act is a most appropriate and 
solemn induction of the young herald into his office. 

We will adduce, as a last instance, the laying of hands on 
the blasphemer or criminal. Jehovah commands Mosest to 
punish a blasphemer thus: ‘“ Bring forth him that hath cursed 
without the camp; and let all that heard him lay their hands 





* Jahn’s Archwology, § 378, II. t Lev. xxiv, 14. 
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upon his head, and let all the congregation stone him.” It is 
manifest, by comparing the seventh chapter of Joshua and the 
twenty-first of second Samuel with this verse, that the guilt of 
@ crime was regarded as resting upon the whole people or com- 
munity in which it was perpetrated, until the criminal was 
suitably punished. Hence when the latter was discovered 
and brought forth to receive the reward of his wickedness, the 
people, or some part of them, by placing their hands upon his 
head, declared that the guilt brought upon them by his sin 
was now transferred to the proper criminal for punishment. 
Something quite similar to this took place under the early 
English government.* 

The examples now adduced are sufficient to illustrate and 
verify our statement of the generic meaning of this rite; and 
it remains but to ascertain what was symbolically transferred 
from the offerer to the sacrificial animal. A large proportion 
of bloody sacrifices were offered in view of special sins. And 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Paul repeatedly speaks of gifts 
and sacrifices for sin—the sin of priests as well as that of the 

eople. He never intimates that animals were slain, and their 

lood sprinkled upon the people, or altar, or mercy seat, ex- 
cept on account of sin. The Israelites had received a holy 
law. For wise ends, many and somewhat onerous commands 
were laid upon them. They were to be made conscious of 
their own guilt: they were to be taught the immaculate. holi- 
ness of God. ‘Tio make themsensible of one of these, was to 
make them sensible of the other also. Those who were really 
devout, or even thoughtful among the Jews, must have felt as 
Luther did while a monk at Erfurt. A terrible consciousness 
of being justly condemned in the sight of God, must have bur- 
dened them continually. Though persons of little cultivation, 
and unable to trace out the various applications of a ‘‘ com- 
mandment exceeding broad,” veel they were honest and 
anxious to obey, so minute and multiplied were the require- 
ments of the Mosaic code, that they would quickly be brought 
to sigh over their wrong doings, and quake with terror before 
an offended and righteous King. They would be apprehen- 
sive of an immediate execution of the sentence, “the soul that 
sinneth, itshall die.” Deliverance from that penalty, none the 
less awful because felt to be just, would be the great want of 
the soul; for the cry of a sinner awake to his real condition, 
is ever that of the trembling jailor: ‘“‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?” ‘Then with joy would they choose from the herd an 





* See Hume’s Hist. of Eng, vol. i. p. 71. 
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animal without blemish to present as an offering for sin. And 
when they placed their hands upon the head of the victim, 
the supplication of each heart must be: Let this animal be ac- 
cepted for me, and bear the penalty of my transgression; let 
my guilt in its punishment be thus transferred to another, 
that I perish not. And according to rabbinic tradition, a for- 
mula of prayer very similar to this was actually used by the 
offerer, while his hands were upon the head of the victim: 
‘“‘Obsecro, domine, peccavi, deliqui, rebellavi, hoc et illud feci, 
nunc autem pcenitentiam ago, sitque hee expiatio mea.”* 

But in opposition to the view we have given, Bahr, in his 
work on the Symbols of the Mosaic Tabernacle and Cultus, 
undertakes to show, that the imposition of hands in the case 
of sacrifice, was expressive of these two ideas, namely: that 
the animal belonged to him who performed this act; and that 
it was freely given by him as an offering unto God. To this 
we object. 

That the act would then be wholly superfluous. For 
both these ideas were clearly expressed by the presentation of 
the animal at the door of the tabernacle. Only if the Jews 
were a nation of thieves could there be any propriety in ex- 
acting a solemn testimony from each individual that the ani- 
mal which he brought was his own. Nor can we see how an 
Israelite could more plainly show his readiness to comply with 
the law, than by actually producing his victim for sacrifice. 
Besides, the laying on of hands took place when the offering 
was not required by the ritual law, and therefore the whole 
matter was voluntary on the part of the offerer. What reason 
could there be for requiring one who came with his free-will 
offering to testify, by a formal ceremony, that he freely gave 
the sacrificial animal to God? There were no such unmean- 
ing a ate appointed by Divine Wisdom for the chosen 

eople. 

' This explanation of the rite also makes it just as appropriate 
and necessary in the case of bloodless as of bloody offerings. 
It was no less improper for an Israelite to present stolen flour 
or oil, than it was to bring a stolen lamb or kid. Moreover, a 
cordial surrender of the former must be just as essential to its 
acceptance with God, as of the latter. Yet there was no lay- 
ing on of hands when bloodless offerings were made. Nor was 
there any rite or declaration substituted forit. Bihr’s hypo- 
thesis, therefore, fails again at this point. 

Further, it overlooks the principle, that ‘the wages of sin is 





* Maimonides de rat. Sacrif, 3. 
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death.” It denies any reference to the penalty of sin, in a 
solemn and emblematic ceremony which was to save the trans- 
gressor from that penalty. It affirms that in all the ceremonial 
worship of the former dispensation, there was no allusion to pun- 
ishment as the divinely appointed complement of wickedness. 
When words took the place of visible rites, and the apostles of 
Christ conducted religious worship, was there no allusion made 
to the penalty of disobedience, as well as to the way of recon- 
ciliation? And how could the Israelite look upon the stream- 
ing blood of his sacrifice, without being reminded of death as 
the punishment of sin? The emblem was so natural, obvious 
and striking, that it must have been designed. 

Moreover, it does not connect itself with any general signifi- 
cation of thisrite. Certainly not with the one proposed and es- 
tablished above; for whatever of transferrence there may be 
represented, itis not from the one who performs the ceremony 
to the person or animal on whom it is performed, but itis a con- 
veying rather of the latter to a third party by the former. 
Much less does the idea of property have any affinity with the 
generic meaning of the rite as already ascertained. Were the 
Levites property of the remaining tribes? Were Barnabas 
and Saul the ate Sige of the Church at Antioch? Not cer- 
tainly in any such sense as a man’s flocks and herds are his; 
nor indeed in any but an imaginary sense. Bihr himself fails 
to give any steady interpretation to the act of laying on the 
hands, and his failure evidently results from a vain attempt to 
shun the idea of substitution as represented in Jewish sacrifices, 
from an ingenious, learned, but desperate effort to deprive the 
evangelical view of the atonement of that support which it 
finds in the typical worship of Judaism. For he very justly 
apprehends that if imputation, substitution, vicarious penal 
suffering were symbolized in the worship of the Mosaic system, 
it will surely follow that they were realized in the death of 
Christ, who “bore our sins in his own body on the tree.” 

2. Slaying the victim. 

After what has been said, the significance of this rite cannot 
be doubtful. It entered into the essential idea of sacrifice. 
Not merely blood, the symbol of life, was to be used in making 
expiation, but the blood of a slain animal—of an animal which 
had suffered the penalty of sin, emblematically transferred to 
him by the guilty offerer. The thoughtful Israelite saw in the 
slaughter of his victim a symbol of that punishment denounced 
against every transgressor of God’s law. He was reminded 
of a great fact, long after declared by an apostle of the Lamb 
in language so plain that ‘he who runneth may read,” “the 
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wages of sin is death ;” and his own performance of the penal 
act may have made its effect on his mind more deep and last- 
ing. He would feel himself enacting a solemn confession of 
deep and awful guilt, and a public acknowledgment of the 
divine justice in pronouncing on sinners the sentence of death. 
He might also be reminded, that by the ordination of Divine 
Wisdom, moral evil works its own retribution; that the Holy 
One vindicates his supremacy by making his apostate subjects 
forge their own fetters, and kindle the flames appointed to 
consume them. For this is to a great extent true; and the 
words which our noblest English poet has put into the mouth 


of Satan, might doubtless be used by many other rebels against 
the Most High: 


‘Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threat’ning to devour me opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 


This method of allowing sinful beings, in the natural prog- 
ress and working of their evil passions, to all under the 
lashings of conscience and inflict on themselves a measure of 
that penalty which is due for sin, sufficiently explains the 
assignment of the act in question, that of slaying the animal, 
to him who presented it, and not to the officiating priest. Be- 
sides, the great Being foreshadowed by Jewish sacrifices was to 
die by the hands of those for whom he suffered, and it was 
desirable to have the typical transaction resemble in its prin- 
cipal features the reality typified. While, however, we per- 
ceive the propriety of committing the act of slaying his vic- 
tim to the fs ality still this arrangement was no means 
essential to the proper significance of the rite, Either the 
guilty man himself, or a priest, as the accepted minister and 
servant of God, might perform this service, and the principal 
idea be fully represented. Accordingly, when turtle-doves or 
young pigeons were offered, and this ceremony was combined 
with that of pouring out the blood at the side of the altar, 
both were performed by the priest.* 

But animal sacrifices were sometimes presented as thank- 
offerings; and this circumstance has been urged against the 
view we have given. Slaying the victim, it 1s said, could not 
have symbolized the punishment due to the offerer, since it took 
place when he had not been guilty of any special offence, and 
only sought to praise Jehovah with thankful heart and appro- 





* Lev, i. 15; see also Lev. xvi, 15. 
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priate worship. But this objection is of no weight, unless it 
can be shown that an Israelite, who wished to express his 
gratitude for blessings received or in prospect, ought not at 
the same time to confess and deplore his sinfulness, ought not 
to repent as well as to be thankfnl in view'of the Divine be- 
neficence. It seems to us quite obvious, that God would have 
special blessings produce in the minds of his people unusual 
contrition for sin, and a very humbling sense of their ill-desert. 
These feelings would be most suitably expressed by the pre- 
sentation of an animal in sacrifice. And there could be no 
reason for denying them this proper expression, since emotions 
of joy and thankfulness might be symbolized with more or 
less emphasis, according to circumstances, by the sacrificial 
repast which closed the ceremony. We do not, therefore, in 
meeting this objection, resort to the doubtful explanation of 
Jahn, that they were “indications of the punishment which 
threatened the Hebrews, if they should neglect to walk in 
that religious way which they had promised. In other words, 
the meaning of them was as much as if they had said: ‘J¢ 
shall not be so with us, as with these sacrifices, for we will adhere 
to our promises.’ Hence, being confirmed anew on these occa- 
sions, in their resolutions, they felt themselves at liberty to 
indulge in conviviality.” 

8. Sprinkling the blood. | 

This ceremony was more interesting than either of the pre- 
ceding. By means of it, expiation was emblematically made 
for the sins of the party bringing the offering. And as the 
restoration of fellowship with God was the grand and final 
object of sacrifice, that act by which expiation for sin was 
made, at least in symbol, and by which therefore the only 
obstacle to the fellowship contemplated and desired was remo- 
ved, must have been pre-eminently significant and encourag- 
ing. It is therefore necessary to ascertain the precise import 
of this last rite of sacrifice. From a careful examination of 
all the passages,* in which the word Kapper, commonly ren- 
dered in our version, to make atonement, is found, it will 
appear that this term uniformly signifies, not the physical act 
of covering with blood, but the corresponding moral idea. 















*Gen. xxxii. 21, kal; Dx. xxix. 33, 36,37; xxx. 10, 15, 16; xxxii. 30; Lev. i. 4; iv. 20, 26, 
31, 35; v. 6, 10, 13, 16, 18, 26; vi. 23; vii, 7; viii. 15, 34; ix. 7;x. 17; xii. 7, 8; xiv. 18-21, 
29, 31, 53; xv. 30; xvi. 6, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 24, 27, 30, 32-34; xvii. 11; xix. 22; Nu. 
v. 8; vi. 11; viii. 19, 21; xv. 25, 28; xvii. 11, 12; xxv. 13; xxviii, 22, 30; xxix. 5; xxxi. 50; 
xxxv. 33. Deut. xxi. 8; xxxii. 43. lst Sam. iii. 14. 2d Sam. xxi. 3. Ist Chr. vi. 34, 2d 
Chr. xxix. 24; xxx. 18. Neh. x. 34- Ps. lxv. 4; Ixxviii. 38; Ixxix. 9. Prov. xvi. 6, 14, 
Is. vi. 7; xxii, 14; xxviii, 18; xlvii. 11. Jer. xviii. 23. Ez. xvi. 63; xliii. 20, 26; xlv. 20. 
Dan, ix. 24. 
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This is conceded, we believe, by all lexicographers, and hence 
does not require proof. But it will also appear, that the word 
never expresses the idea of reconciliation or at-one-ment. Its 
radical meaning, to cover over, has no affinity with this idea. 
If, indeed, our verb were followed by such words as strife, 
disunion, and the like, the entire expression would have this 
sense, and after a time the verb might be employed alone to 
signify the same. Such elliptical forms of speech are frequent 
in all languages. But in the case before us the object is rare- 
ly, if ever, omitted. And this object is sin itself; not, how- 
ever, conceived of as active enmity or existing disobedience 
to God, but as guilt—the moral stain and blame-worthiness 
consequent upon wrong-doing: or it is a particular person or 
thing affected and polluted by sin. And here we notice, that 
Kapper, to make atonement, 1s joined in the same way to a 
living or a lifeless object, to a man or an altar, stained with 
sin. If in the former case it signifies to reconcile a guilty 
person to God, what does it signify in the latter? If in the 
former it symbolizes a returning to the true God and a devout 
fellowship with Him by repentance and love, what can it re- 
present in the latter? And when sin itself is made the object, 
what are we to understand? Can this be personified and then 
reconciled to the Holy One of Israel? The following, rather, 
seems plainly to be true; that reconciliation and communion 
were represented by a subsequent rite, the sacrificial repast, to 
which the ceremony under examination was sometimes pre- 
paratory. Guilt is an obstacle to acceptance and fellowship 
with Jehovah, and expiation must be made for it before the 
guilty person can approach his Maker in peace. And as the 
removal of this obstacle may be followed by reconciliation and 
union in every instance, so for the sake of brevity the former 
alone may be expressed, and atonement or expiation may be 
said to involve re-union with God. And thisisall. The word 
employed in the original always means to cover over, ideally, 
guilt or pollution as attaching to persons or things, so that 
God may be able in his purity to look upon them without an- 
ger or loathing. The blood of a victim which had been ac- 
cepted in place of an offender, is a sort of veil to hide the 
guilt from Jehovah. Looking upon that blood he searches not 
beyond for the covered sin and stain. He beholds in it the 
token of satisfaction rendered to his holy law and suitably ap- 
plied to the penitent transgressor. How naturally does all this 
flow from the radical signification of the verb! How perfect- 
ly in harmony is it with the import of the two preceding rites! 
And how beautifully does it typify the work of our great 
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High-Priest and sacrifice, who covers us with his righteous- 
ness ! 

With this view of blood-sprinkling, namely, that it was a 
ritual expiation of sin to cover it emblematically from the pre- 
sence of God, the propriety of making use of this ceremony 
in sanctifying the people* for any religious service of peculiar 
solemnity is manifest. ‘Those whose guilt had thus been expia- 
ted by sacrifice were formally sanctified, and were treated by 
Jehovah as pure, and qualified to appear in his presence. The 
whole was symbolical, teaching the principles of God’s gov- 
ernment and method of saving men, and typical, foreshadow- 
ing the work of Christ long after finished upon Calvary. 
Moreover, this view accounts for the course of the Seventy in 
often translating the word Kapper by dy:dgeiv, to sanctify. 
The idea of the Hebrew expression involves that of the 
Greek. 

But the blood, it may be objected, was generally sprinkled 
upon an altar, or the horns of an altar, while, according to the 
explanation here defended, it ought always to have been ap- 
plied to the person or thing in whose behalf the sacrifice was 
offered. To this it may be replied, that sometimes the blood 
was sprinkled upon those persons for whom the animal was 
sacrificed; and uniformly, when atonement was made for 
inanimate objects, as the tabernacle, or altar, the blood was 
applied to them. And further, we think it probable, at 
least, that Kurtz is right in supposing altars take the place 
of, and represent, the party bringing the sacrifice. This 
interpretation has in its favor the fact just mentioned, that 
the blood was often sprinkled upon the party to be bene- 
fited. For the same reason which led to such an application 
at times, would seem to require that a similar use should al- 
ways be represented. In this way alone could ambiguity and 
confusion of meaning be avoided. Again, there is asimplicity 
and obviousness in this explanation which strongly recom- 
mend it. Upon the brazen altar were placed those animals, 
or parts of animals, which were offered by the Jews in sacri- 
fice. Now it would seem natural for the offerer to bear his 
gift or holocaust in his own hands, and hold it up before God 
in supplication. But as it was to be consumed by fire, such a 
proceeding would require the constant interposition of miracu- 
lous power to save the offerer from harm; and hence some- 
thing must be provided to take his place. So incense, the 
symbol of prayer, ought naturally to be held up before God 





* Heb. ix. 19, sep. 
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by the persons offering it, and sometimes this was done, espe- 
cially by the high-priest on entering the Holy of Holies; but 
as it was to be offered perpetually, God accepted of a substi- 
tute, a golden altar, representing the priestly people as ever 
engaged in devout worship, sending up heir desires and praises 
for gracious acceptance. Further, this view of altars enables 
us to explain the different materials of which they were com- 

osed, and the different uses to which they were applied. 

he great altar, standing in the open court before the taber- 
nacle, in a place where the people, though stained with trans- 
gression, were permitted to appear, in order to offer their sac- 
rifices, might well symbolize this people; for it was made of 
rude and common materials, brass and earth; and the golden 
altar standing in the holy place, where priests ceremonially 
pure alone dwelt, might well be the symbol of this company 
of favored servants, permitted to approach nearest his throne. 
So, too, the offerings respectively presented through the year 
on these two altars, correspond to such a symbolical meaning ; 
for atoning sacrifices were laid upon one, and holy incense 
was ever breathing its odor, emblematic of prayer and praise, 
from the other. ‘This view also explains the use of twelve 
stones, one for each of the twelve tribes, in constructing altars. 
And the language of our Saviour, that “ the altar sanctifieth 
the gift,” can easily be interpreted: since oe placed 
upon this structure, which represented the people by appoint- 
ment of Jehovah, and was specially devoted to the fulfilment 
of one solemn office in his worship, might be regarded as fully 
given over and consecrated to the Lord, which is the meaning 
of the word sanctify when used of lifeless objects. 

It has already been stated that on the great day of atone- 
ment blood was sprinkled upon the Mercy Seat in the Holy 
of Holies. This plate of solid gold above the ark was there- 
fore in some sense an altar. It was one, however, which could 
not be used by the people except through their most sacred 
representative, the high-priest, and even thus, only once a 
year. Perhaps it symbolized the people of God when ad- 
mitted to the closest fellowship with him, and allowed the 
privilege of direct access to his throne.* But this was not the 
state of the Jewish church. It was reserved for Christians to 
‘sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” and with 
Him as their head, to dwell in the presence and enjoy the 
smiles of a merciful Father. 





* This is offered only as a suggestion, not as an interpretation, 
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Having returned to the point from which we departed, it 
may be well to combine the results of our examination in a 
brief description of the ceremonies performed on the day of 
atonement.* Let us draw near in imagination and look upon 
the solemnities of this ancient people. Let us gaze upon those 
emblems and witness those symbolical rites which for somany 
ages appealed to the hearts of a chosen people, and by the 
special purpose and providence of God gave their meaning 
to forms of speech, afterwards appropriated by Christ and his 
apostles, to teach the doctrines of grace. We will take our 
place by the tabernacle, in the time of David. From every 
direction come the multitudes of Israel, not with song and 
dance, for they have been commanded to “afflict their souls.” 
We hear no angry shout, but a low murmuring sound as of 
innumerable voices; and as we turn to the right and the left, 
as far as the eye can see, are the families of a great nation all 
moving toacommon point. Men of every age and disposi- 
tion, from the shores of Gennesaret and the mountains of 
Ephraim, from the hills of Benjamin and the fields of princely 
Judah, from the western sea, and from beyond Jordan, are 
turning their steps toward the tabernacle reared by their 
fathers in the wilderness. The weak and the strong—the 
devout and the reckless—the gentle woman and the hero of 
many battles—gather with expectant looks, some to witness 
for the first, and others for the last time, the most solemn 
ceremonies of their ancient and divine worship. At length, 
before the appointed hour, the children of Israel are congre- 
gated in front of the tabernacle, and all eyes are turned to- 
ward the curtain of entrance to the holy place. They speak 
in whispers. Meanwhile the high-priest has laid aside his 
ordinary official garments, ‘washed his flesh in water,” and 
put on the holy linen coat, and girdle, and mitre, all of pure 
white, and comes forth to enter upon the duties of his sacred 
office. All eyes are fixed upon him, and every whisper is 
hushed. In the outer court of the tabernacle are standing, 
under care of the elders of Israel, four chosen animals, without 
blemish—a bullock, a ram, and two goats. The high-priest 
draws near, and, casting lots over the goats, selects one for 
Jehovah and the other to be sent into the wilderness. Next, 
we see him take the bullock, provided as a sin-offering for 
himself and the house of Aaron, lay his hands upon it, slay it, 
and bear a portion of the blood, together with a censer of pure 
incense, kindled by fire from the brazen altar, into the em 





* Compare Lev. xvi. passim. 
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place, andout ofsight. Allare excluded from the sanctuary, so 
that no human eye except that of the high-priest may behold 
the interior of the Holy of Holies. Ere long he returns with 
awe written upon his countenance. We know he has been 
within the veil, and alone before Jehovah, and while the 
cloud of incense rose up to hide the cherubim and glory, has 
sprinkled the blood of atonement seven times toward the 
Mercy Seat. Now, the children of Israel approach and lay 
their hands upon the goat chosen for sacrifice ; and the whole 
multitude gaze in silence while the penalty for their sin is 
transferred emblematically to the mute animal, and the high- 
priest, in “garments of holiness,” himself slays the victim, 
thus, in symbol, executing the penalty of the law, and calling 
upon the assembled people to behold in the death of their 
substitute a figure of the punishment due to their sins. We 
see him take once more of the blood and disappear within the 
tabernacle. The thoughts of a nation follow him there as he 
makes expiation for them in the awful silence and solemnity 
where God resides, sprinkling the crimson drops seven times 
upon the golden lid, to represent the covering of their sins, 
sprinkling also in like manner the golden altar of the holy 
place, and at length emerging again to view, a messenger of 
peace to their souls. Presently we perceive the heads of the 
tribes laying their hands upon the remaining goat, and by this 
act, with solemn confession, transferring the sins of the people 
to the animal, that it may be sent away with the dreadful 
burden a “scape-goat” into the wilderness; and thus a re- 
moval as well as a covering or expiation of their guilt be sym- 
bolized. This done, we see the high-priest offer sacrifices 
upon the brazen altar,* and when the ceremony is finished, 
dismiss the assembled multitude with these beautiful words: 
“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: The Lord make his 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee agg 

They depart, the old and the young, each to his tribe and 
his city, but not without many thoughts upon the solemnities 
of this great day of atonement, and not without much spiritual 
good to those of devout and humble minds. 





* For the sake of brevity we are compelled barely to allude to these rites. 
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Art. VL.—SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS : THEIR CAUSES AND 
LAWS. 


BY REV. E. POND, D. D., 


Professor in the Bangor Theological Seminary. 


THE state of the public mind with regard to spectral ap- 
pearances and supernatural manifestations has varied very con- 
siderably at different periods. At the beginning of the last 
century, almost every body, in this country and in Europe, 
believed in them, watched for them, and not unfrequently saw 
them. Elves and fairies and ghosts were of common: occur- 
rence. Witches were dreaded and persecuted everywhere. 

Then a long period elapsed, in which public opinion went 
to the other extreme. Ghosts and witches were laughed at, 
the very existence of evil spirits was denied, and we were all 
in danger, in reference to this subject, of becoming Sadducees. 

But now, the former days seem to have returned upon us, 
Spectral appearances are multiplied, the whole atmosphere is 
filled with spirits, they swarm around us like bees, they infest 
our houses, break our furniture, tear our clothes, and rap and rat- 
tle their mysteries in our ears, much to the annoyance of sober, 
well-minded people. ‘Their revelations are even sold at a price. 
The present, therefore, seems to be a favorable moment in 
which to give the subject a deliberate consideration; and, to 
prevent misapprehension, we commence the discussion with 
stating, in a few particulars, our own belief. 

We believe, then, that there is a spiritual world, or world of 
spirits, which may be very near to us,—nearer than most people 
are wont toimagine. We believe that, in that world, there are 
spirits of a higher order than ourselves, holy and unholy, 
angels and devils, both of whom are permitted to have access 
to us, and to exert an influence upon us in the present life. 
Holy angels are “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ;” while infernal spirits 
are represented as roaming the earth, going up and down in 
it, seeking whom they may devour. We believe that man has 
a soul, distinct from the body, which survives the body, and 
which, in the moment of dissolution, passes into the world of 
spirits, where it retains a conscious, active existence, and is 
happy or miserable, according as its character is good or bad. 
We believe that the world of which we speak, though not a 
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material, is yet a substantial world. Spirit is a substance not 
less than matter, though of a very different nature. Spirit ex- 
erts more influence upon matter, than matter upon spirit, in 
this world, and in every other, where they exist together. 

We believe that the spirits of the other world, both angelic 
and human, have in some instances made themselves visible to 
men. Apparitions from that world have actually occurred ; 
and of course such things are to be regarded as possible. An- 
gels often appeared to holy, inspired men, as related in the 
Scriptures; and Moses and Elias appeared to the wondering 
disciples on the mount of transfiguration. We furthermore 
believe that mortals of our race have in some instances had in- 
tercourse with the other world, and have received revelations 
from it, not only by direct communication, but in trances, 
visions and dreams. ‘Thus, while Peter was praying, “ he fell 
into a trance, and saw heaven opened,” and it was revealed to 
him that the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles. The 
prophet Daniel received most of his revelations in visions and 
dreams. 

We make these preliminary statements for the purpose of 
showing that we are not Sadducees. We receive with un- 
doubting assurance all that the Scriptures, in their plain and 
obvious meaning, assert with regard to the subject now under 
consideration. 

At the same time, we believe that a vast many persons have 
pretended to receive revelations, in trances and visions, which 
were really no revelations, but the working of their own dis- 
ordered fancies or nerves; and that more, perhaps, have heard 
noises, and seen sights, and encountered ghosts and goblins, 
which had no reality out of themselves. They were either 
absolute impositions, or optical, fanciful, spectral allusions. 

Weare justified in this belief by many considerations—more 
than we have now time to offer. We will state, however, a 
single fact. Some of the most celebrated ghost-seers have often 
witnessed the ghosts of the living, the ghosts of persons before 
they were dead. We could mention fifty cases of this kind, as 
well attested as any ghost-stories whatever. Yea, more; in 
some instances persons have seen their own ghosts, while they 
were themselves in the body, and actually looking on. Goethe 
once saw his own ghost. He was riding on horseback in a 
narrow path, when he saw himself on another horse, and in 
another dress, coming to meet him. As the figure approached 
him, it disappeared. Dr. Kerner tells of a Catholic priest, who, 
coming home late one evening,—whether drunk or sober, he 
does not say,—saw a light inthe bed-room. He went up to it, 
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and whom should he find there but himself, sitting in his own 
arm-chair. ‘he ghost rose up as he entered, passed by him, 
and went out at the door. 

Now what shall we say to these things? Were they, or 
were they not, spectral illusions? How could‘the spirits of 
living men present themselves out of the body, while they 
were actually an the body? Can the same spirit be, not only 
in two places, but in two very different conditions, at the same 
instant ¢ 

But not to dwell upon this point here, we undertake to af- 
firm, and are safe in affirming, that most of the sights and 
sounds which have claimed to come from the other world had 
no such origin; and that most of those who have pretended to 
them, were either deluded themselves, or were wickedly aim- 
ing to impose upon others. 

In what follows, we shall not attempt to account for all the 
variety of apparitions which are alleged to have been wit- 
nessed, or for the countless stories of them which have been 
put in circulation. Such a labor would be as fruitless as it 
would be endless. But we shall hope to furnish an explana- 
tion of many of these appearances, of different classes of them, 
and to lay down — on which others may, in like man- 
ner, be accounted for. 

We remark then, first of all, that many of the current stories 
of ghosts and of goblins and other spiritual manifestations, are 
base impositions, got up for mischievous or selfish purposes. In 
proof of this, we might quote hundreds of instances, but must 
content ourselves with two or three. The first we shall men- 
tion is the apparition of Mrs. Veal, published in all the later 
editions of Drelincourt on Death. ‘The story is this: 

Mrs. Veal and Mrs, Bargrave had long been intimate Chris- 
tian friends; but being separated to a distance from each other, 
they had not met for several years. One day, about noon, 
Mrs. Bargrave heard a knocking at her door, and upon open- 
ing it, who should be there but Mrs. Veal. She came in, sat 
down, and talked with her friend upon various subjects; 
among the rest, of Mr. Drelixcourt’s book on death, which 
she highly praised. At length, she went out to call upon an- 
other friend; soon after which Mrs. Bargrave learned, to her 
utter astonishment, that Mrs. Veal had died the previous day. 
It was her apparition, therefore, which she had seen. The 
story was soon noised abroad, and produced, as may be sup- 
posed, a great sensation. It was shortly after reduced to wri- 
ting, and was published in all the subsequent editions of Dre- 
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lincourt on Death, which work the ghost had taken due care 
to praise. 

Such is the story, apparently well attested, and inserted 
within the covers of a very good book; and we now proceed 
to the explanation, which we are able to give on the highest 
— An English bookseller, more than a hundred years 
ago, had published an edition of Drelincourt on Death, which 
he could not sell. Unwilling to meet the loss with which he 
was threatened, he applied to the celebrated Daniel Defoe, the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, to help him out of the difficulty. 
Defoe got up the story of Mrs. Veal’s ghost, and advised that 
it be inserted as an Introduction to the work in question. 
The plan took admirably; the edition was soon gone; and 
more than twenty editions have since been sold, all containing 
the story of Mrs. Veal’s ghost. 

The celebrated Stockwell ghost had its origin in a pure love 
of mischief, and was very like to some of the spiritual manifes- 
tations of the present day. The oecurrences which we are 
about to relate, took place in the village of Stockwell, near 
London, in the year 1772. There resided in this village a 
Mrs. Golding, an elderly lady, who had a house-servant whose 
name was Anne Robinson. Allat once, Mrs. Golding’s plates, 
dishes, china, glassware, and small movables of every kind, 
seemed to be animated, changed their places, flew about the 
room, and were broken to pieces. Of course, the good lady 
was greatly alarmed, knew not what to think of it, and called 
in her neighbors, who were as much afirighted as herself. 
Meanwhile Anne Robinson was remarkably composed, and en- 
deavored to eomfort her mistress, assuring her that such things 
eould not be helped. After bearing the disturbance and loss 
for a considerable time, Mrs. G. and her maid retreated to the 
house of a friend. But here the same oecurrences were con- 
tinued, until her host refused any longer to shelter a woman 
who was so strangely and unaccountably persecuted. Mrs, 
G. was now persuaded to dismiss her maid, and from this time 
the destruction of her movables ceased. Many years after, 
Anne Robinson confessed that she was herself the cause of all 
the disturbance. She had fixed long horse-hairs to some arti- 
eles of crockery, and placed wires under others, by which she 
could throw them down without touching them. Others she 
dashed about with a slight-of-hand, ina way not to be noticed 
by the spectators. She loosened the hold of the strings by 
which many things were suspended, so that they fell on the 
slightest motion. She succeeded so well with her mischievous 
pranks, that she pursued them farther than she at first intend- 
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ed. Such, in brief, is the solution of the whole. mystery 
which, under the name of the Stockwell ghost, terrified many 
persons almost to frenzy. 

Very similar, in some of its aspects, was the affair at Wood- 
stock, which took place at the time of the revolution in Eng- 
land, in 1649. At Woodstock was one of the residences of 
the late king; and the long Parliament sent down a committee 
to search it, and strip it of all the trappings of royalty. The 
commissioners arrived at the palace in the month of October, 
and entered resolutely upon their work; but they soon en- 
countered obstacles the most strange and unaccountable, and 
which seemed to come from the other world. Their bed- 
chambers were infested with dogs, which came and departed 
as no earthly dogsevercould do. Billets of wood were hurled 
through the house; trenchers flew at their heads; tables and 
chairs were shuffled about; while the feet of their couches 
were sometimes lifted up, and then dropped with great vio- 
lence. Spectres made their appearance in different shapes, 
and, in one instance, the candlestick was kicked over by the 
devil himself, as was manifest from his cloven foot. Other 
and worse tricks were. practised upon the astonished commis- 
sioners, who, believing that all the fiends of hell were let loose 
upon them, retreated from Woodstock without accomplishing 
the errand for which they were sent. 

After the Restoration the whole matter was discovered to 
have been a trick by one of their own party. The commis- 
Sioners had taken with them as clerk one Joseph Collins, 
commonly called funny Joe, who was a concealed royalist, 
and had formerly resided in the palace at Woodstock. He 
knew all the trap-doors and private passages, and, availing 
himseif of the aid of the servants, he contrived, without being 
suspected, to play off all sorts of tricks upon his puzzled and 
affrizhted masters. 

We may notice a more recent case, which occurred at 
Waltham, Mass., so late as the year 1830. In the spring of 
this year it was currently reported that a ghost made his ap- 
pearance in the fields and groves at Waltham nearly every 
night. It was robed in white, appeared and disappeared 
suddenly, and no one could tell whence it came, or ‘hither 
it went. _ Thousands of persons flocked together from Boston 
and the neighboring towns to witness the marvel, and satisfy 
themselves as to its reality. The writer of this was living at 
the time in Cambridgeport, and was an eye-witness of the 
noise and confusion of the scene. We conversed with asen- 
sible young man who had seen the ghost more than once, and 
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he assured us, with the greatest solemnity, that it was no 
mortal being, but a spirit undoubtedly from the other world. 
But, after a time, the bubble burst. His ghostship was sur- 
rounded and captured, and safely lodged in the county jail. 

But spectral appearances and manifestations are not all 
tricks. ‘They sometimes have a less guilty origin, one involv- 
ing, perhaps, no guilt at all. We proceed to notice several 
classes of this description. 

Some of them are the result of unknown or unobserved 
natural causes, and may be as satisfactorily explained as any of 
the phenomena of nature. A remarkable instance of this class 
is the Spectre of the Brocken. The Brocken is the name of 
one of the highest peaks of the Hartz mountains, in the king- 
dom of Hanover. The spectre has been often witnessed; but 
we will give the account of a Mr. Hane, who saw it in May, 
1797. He was on the mountain very early in the morning, 
when the air was surcharged with vapor, though not suffi- 
ciently dense to obscure the beams of the rising sun. Looking 
off towards the southwest, in a direction opposite to the sun, 
he saw, in the air, at a great distance, a human figure directly 
facing him, and of monstrous size. The outline was perfectly 
_ distinct, and the spectacle appalling. It might have been taken 
for a Titan, or rather for Jupiter himself. At this instant— 
the wind blowing a gale—Mr H. raised his hand to his head to 
secure his hat. He was astonished to find that the spectre did 
the same; and whatever motion he afterwards made, the 
monster in the heavens was sure to mimic him. At length 
he came to the very natural conclusion that the sky, for the 
time, was “a molten looking-glass,” in which he was behold- 
ing the image of himself. 

Owing to the same cause images of vessels are often descried 
at sea, sometimes erect, and sometimes inverted, long before 
the hulk is visible. While the ship itself is too far away to 
be seen above the horizon, its approach is heralded by its 
image over the vapory sky. An instance of this kind oc- 
curred at New-Haven, greatly to the affright of the early 
settlers, in theyear 1647. A severe thunder-storm from the 
northwest had just passed over the place, and was settling 
away in the southeastern horizon, when suddenly there 
appeared on the cloud the figure of a ship, with sails set, ap- 

arently approaching the harbor. It was visible for half an 
een in which time it seemed to encounter the storm, and to 


be totally dismantled and wrecked. It was regarded at the 
time as a miraculous occurrence, and as such reported by 
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Cotton Mather.* But the cause of it is now well understood. 
The people were expecting a vessel from England just at this 
time, which never arrived. It was undoubtedly wrecked in 
the storm, and the image of it was reflected on the cloud. 

Sir Walter Scott tells the story of an apparition, which is to 
be referred to the same cause—the reflection of light. A father 
and daughter resided in a house which stood at right angles 
to a dissenting chapel in England. One evening, as the young 
lady was looking out at her back window, enjoying the 
twilight, she was surprised to see a gleamy figure, as of some 
aerial being, hovering against the arched window, in the end of 
the chapel; and while her attention was fixed upon it, the 
figure bent gracefully towards her more than once, and then 
disappeared. The poor girl, in her fright, went directly to her 
father, who promised to watch for the spectre the following 
night. He sat, accordingly, in his daughter’s chamber, where 
she also attended him; twilight came, and nothing appeared ; 
but as the gray light faded into darkness, the same female 
figure was seen hovering on the window—the same pale light 
and shadowy form—the same bowing and stooping, as the 
evening before. ‘ And what do you think now?” said the 
daughter to her astonished father. ‘ Anything,” replied he, 
‘rather than that what we see is supernatural.” A little 
search soon discovered the cause of the appearance on the win- 
dow. An old woman, who had rented the garden beneath, 
was accustomed to go out at night to gather her cabbages. 
The lantern which she carried threw up the reflection of her 
form on the chapel window. As she stooped down to gather 
her cabbages her image seemed to bend forward; and that 
was the whole account of the matter. 

The ancient black art, or the art of raising devils, un- 
doubtedly belonged to the same class. It was practised by 
means of pictures and mirrors, arranged somewhat as ina 
magic lantern. Mr. Roscoe, in his Life of Cellini, gives an ac- 
count of an experiment which that gentleman once had with 
an Italian conjuror. The scene of the adventure was the 
amphitheatre of the Coliseum at Rome. The conjuror having 
described his magic circle, and confined Cellini and the other 
spectators within it, commenced his horrid incantations, en- 
joining, meanwhile, that those within the circle should burn 
smoking perfumes on a fire which he had kindled. As soon 
as the smoke began to rise, the devils began to appear, and 
they continued to multiply, assuming the most terrific and 





* Magnolia, vol. i. p. 77. 
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menacing attitudes, till the air was filled with them, and the 
whole company was most thoroughly frightened. Some of 
them well nigh lost their senses, expecting nothing but in- 
stant destruction. The scene lasted until the incense was all 
por sone when the devils and the smoke disappeared to- 
gether. 

“There can be no doubt,” says Dr. Brewster, “that these 
frightful appearances were no other than optical phantasms, 
produced by one or more concave mirrors or lenses. The 
images of the devils were formed in the air, immediately 
above the fire, where not one of them could be seen within 
the circle, until the smoke began to rise and create a ground 
for them. ‘They were then reflected to the eyes of the spec- 
tators, and danced about in all imaginable forms. But as soon 
as the smoke ceased, they were no longer visible.” 

A very different class of spectral appearances may, per- 
haps, be accounted for on natural principles. We refer to 
those phosphoric lights, vulgarly called corpse candles, which 
are sometimes seen in churchyards, and over newly covered 
graves. The following instances are cited by Baron Reichen- 
bach, who has made some singular experiments on the sub- 
ject: He tells us of a young clergyman by the name of Bil- 
ling, who discovered a concealed grave by a lambent flame 
which he saw floating over it in the night. Reichenbach per- 
suaded a young lady, whose nervous sensibility was pecu- 
liarly exquisite, to go with him to a neighboring churchyard, 
in a very dark night. She soon saw, on one of the graves, 
what seemed like a delicate, breathing flame. She saw the 
same thing, only fainter, on an older grave. In the cemete- 
ries near Vienna, to which she was afterwards taken, where 
burials are occurring daily, she saw many similar lights. They 
were the most vivid on the newest graves, and in some in- 
stances peered up to the height of two or three feet. They 
were not visible to others, but she declared that they were dis- 
tinctly so to her. 

Granting the truth of these statements, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for them on natural principles. A buried corpse 
is the subject of many and rapid chemical changes. Here is 
putrefaction, fermentation, decomposition, gasification, and a 
general play of chemical affinities; and it is not incredible 
that a phosphoric vapor may sometimes ascend, which, in a 
dark night, and to eyes of a quick and sensitive perception, 
may produce appearances such as have been described. And 
if this is admitted, we have a solution, on purely natural 

rinciples, of most of the spectres and goblins with which 
urial places have been thought to be haunted. 
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Another portion of the spiritual manifestations may be, and 
probably are, the result of occult natural causes. That there 
are powers in nature beyond what have ever, as yet, been in- 
vestigated, no modest man will presume to deny. And that 
some of these powers or forces—call them electricity, mag- 
netism, or what you will—do occasionally show themselves 
in the facts of biology, mesmerism, pathetism, and the like, is 
highly probable; and the present indications are, that all 
which is mysterious about the spiritual writings and rap- 
y gs—all that does not resolve itself into mere trick—is to 
e accounted for in the same way. 

It is an admitted fact, that the answers received from the 
rapping board coincide, very generally, with the opinions or 
wishes of the medium, or of some one present in consultation 
with him. We know a very respectable man who discovered 
that he was a medium, and who occasionally experimented 
upon himself. Upon being asked what he thought of it, he 
replied: “If the answers are from the spirits, they must be 
very silly spirits, for they always answer just as I wish to 
have them; that is, if I have any wish about it.” Another 
medium informs us that he can produce any answer he pleases, 
by only fixing his mind strongly upon it at the time. If the 
spirits of the dead spoke, they would be likely to speak out 
independently,—to speak just what they thought, and not 
what those thought with whom they were conversing. 

On the possibly electric character of these spiritual mani- 
festations, we are happy to introduce the testimony of Dr. 
Samuel 'T'aylor, a respectable physician of Petersham, Massa- 
chusetts, whose article on the subject may be found in a late 
number of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Dr. T. 
discovered, accidentally, that he was a medium, and he pro- 
ceeded to make experiments upon himself. The manifestation, 
in his case, was not by rapping, but by writing,—a much 
more intelligible mode of communicating with the world. On 
taking his pen, and holding himself in a particular attitude, 
and proposing mentally some question to the spirits, his pen 
would begin to oscillate in his fingers, and very soon would 
write out an answer, without any conscious effort of his own. 
He tried the experiment many times, and always with the 
same result, And what is particularly to be noticed, is, the 
pen would always write an answer which accorded with his 
Own opinions or wishes. For example: Dr. T. inquired of one 
of the spirits about the different forms of religion. ‘“ I asked,” 
says he, “which was the best religion; at the same time 
fixing my mind sternly on the word Protestant. My hand im- 
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mediately wrote Protestant. In the same manner, and by 
direction of the same spirit, my hand wrote Methodist, Unita- 
rian, and I believe one or two others.” While in this state, 
Dr. T. says: “I felt a sensation like that of a light galvanic 
current passing through me. Sometimes it appeared to be a 
steady thrill, and sometimes it was intermittent, resembling 
slight shocks of electricity.” 

After numerous experiments, Dr. T. comes to the conelusion 
that the strange appearances of which he was the subject were 
not tricks of his own, neither did they come from the spirit 
world, but were the result of what he calls ‘detached vital 
electricity.” When this conclusion had been formed in his 
own mind, it occurred to him that he would put it t# the test 
of the spirits themselves. ‘ Accordingly, I asked them,” says 
he, “if this was the work of departed spirits? Theanswe r 
was, ‘No.’ I asked if it was the work of the devil? Again 
the answer was, ‘No,’ I asked if it was the effect of detached, 
vitalized electricity? ‘The answer was, ‘Yes.’” So the spirits 
confirmed the conclusion to which the Doctor had come, as 
they did, in fact, all his conclusions. 

Although Dr. T. rejects the idea that the answers which he 
received came from the other world, he adds, “a belief that 
the writings are the work of spirits tends greatly to the perfec- 
tion of the experiment, since it better concentrates the mind on 
the subject, and excites the nervous system more strongly.” 

We have the testimony of another medium, of the same 
purport with that of Dr. Taylor. Mr. Benjamin F. Cooley, 
who had long been a believer and an operator in the spiritual 
rappings, states that his mind is now entirely changed. This 
change has been brought about, he says, in consequence of 
‘ta deep and earnest study of the nature, power, and applica- 
tion of electricity, and of the susceptibility of the mind to 
electrical or psychological changes.” ‘These things, he tells us, 
will ‘ produce the same mysterious and startling phenomena 
which have been produced throughout the country, and at- 
tributed to the operations of departed spirits.” 

We have now considered a class of spiritual or spectral phe- 
nomena, which may be regarded as the product of natural 
causes. There is nothing supernatural about any of them, 
more than there is in the attraction of gravitation, or of the 
loadstone. 

We proceed to notice another class, which are the result of 
disease. In some diseases, as delirium tremens, the sufferer al- 
most always sees spectres. They are as real to the sense, and 
as tormenting to the soul, as though they were objective reali- 
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ties. So in ephialtes or night-mare, a feeling of oppression 
and suffocation comes over us, and fancy instantly conjures up 
some intruding spectre as the cause. But other diseases operate 
more remarkably in the same way. Dr. Gregory, of Kdin- 
burgh, had a patient who was subject to fits. They came upon 
him daily, about an hour after dinner, and were introduced, 
as he expressed it, in the following manner: ‘ The door of m 
chamber seems to me to fly open, and in comes an old hag, wit 
a frowning, fiery countenance, who rushes upon me, says some- 
thing in a hasty, angry tone, and then strikes me a severe blow 
with her staff; I fall from my chair in a swoon, which lasts for 
a little while, and then I recover.” The doctor tarried with 
his patient through one of these paroxysms, saw him fall, and 
witnessed all that was visible. He prescribed for him as for 
epilepsy, but with what success he does not say. 

The same physician tells of another patient, a lawyer, who 
wasted away and finally died of a nervous disease, during 
which he was continually haunted with spectres. The ghost 
first took the appearance of an old black cat, which was al- 
ways in the room with him, but about which he cared ver 
little. Next, he was attended by a gentleman usher, in a full 
court dress, with his bag, and sword, and chapeau bras, who 
would seem to glide by him, and run up stairs before him, as 
if to announce him in the drawing-room. After a few months, 
the phantom of the gentleman usher gave place to one of a 
more terrific character. It was no other than a dry skeleton, 
the very image of death. Whether he lay down at night, or 
sat up by day, the skeleton was always before him, grinning 
and rattling its bones in his face. He knew it was a phantom 
—knew that it had no reality; and yet he could not rid him- 
self of it, and under the impression of it he died. 

Dr. Abercrombie attended a lady who was suffering from a 
nervous, febrile affection, and yet was not very sick. One 
night she awoke her husband, and begged him to get up in- 
stantly, as she had seen a man enter her chamber, pass the foot 
of her bed, and go into a closet the other side of the room. 
She was quite awake, and fully satisfied as to the reality of the 
appearance; and even after the closet was searched, it was al- 
most impossible to convince her of the delusion. 

Spectral appearances are often produced by medicine, more 
especially by opium and other narcotics. The horrid visions 
of the English opium-eater, as recorded by De Quincy in his 
Confessions, were all of this class. The famous wiitch-potion 
of other times, under the influence of which the poor, deluded 
subject swooned away, and went in vision to her hellish frolies 
and festivals, was undoubtedly some potent narcotic. 
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Dr. Gregory relates an instance of the effect of opium in 
his own case. He had taken a journey by water to visit a 
lady in whom he felt deeply interested, but who was in the 
last stages of consumption. On his return, he had taken a dose 
of laudanum, for the purpose of preventing sea-sickness. As 
he was lying on his couch in the cabin, the figure of the sick 
lady appeared before him in so distinct a manner, that her 
actual presence could not have been more vivid. He was 
sen awake, and fully sensible that it was a phantom pro- 

uced by the opium; still, he was unable by any effort to 
banish the vision. 

Dr. Abercrombie had a patient, who was suffering from a 
painful, local disease, requiring the use of large opiates. Of- 
ten, after taking his medicine, he had visions of dramatic 
characters and scenes. The dramatis personz passed before 
him with all the vividness of a theatrical representation. He 
heard their conversation and their speeches, some of which 
were in rhyme. ‘ He was wide awake, and knew that what he 
saw had no reality; and yet there it was before his eyes, and 
he could not be rid of it. 

Spectral illusions not unfrequently result from an abnormal 
condition of the organs of sight. It is possible for these organs 
to be in such a state, that they are affected without their ap- 
propriate objects precisely as they should be with them; and 
then, of course, they seem to see things which do not exist, 
and to be struck with appearances which have no reality. In- 
stances of illusions from this cause are very numerous. Dr. 
-Abercombie tells us of an aged friend of his, whose general 
health was excellent, but who, for a dozen years together, had 
daily spectral visitations. ‘They in general present,” he says, 
“human countenances; the head and upper parts of the body 
are distinctly defined; while the lower parts are, for the most 
part, lost in acloud. The figures are various, but he recog- 
nizes the same countenances appearing from time to time, par- 
ticularly that of an old woman, with a peculiarly arch and 

layful expression, who seems just ready to speak to him. 

hese figures appear before him at all timesof the day, and he 
sees them equally well with his eyes shut or open, in full day- 
light or in darkness. They are almost all of a pleasant charac- 
ter, and instead of dreading them, they have become rather a 
source of amusement. The old gentleman has found (as might 
be expected) that any addition to his usual quantity of wine 
increases their number, and renders them more brisk and 
lively.” 
The same distinguished physician speaks of another aged 
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man who seldom sits down at his own table, without seeing a 
large party preparing to sit down with him, dressed in wigs 
and powder, as was the fashion fifty years ago. 

Dr. Dewar speaks of a lady who never walks out without 
seeing a little old woman, with a red cloak and a crutch, who 
seems to he hobbling along before her. This lady is subjected 
to no such illusions within doors. 

Sir David Brewster gives us a still more remarkable account 
of a Mrs. A., who was subject to optical illusions for a course 
of years. She often saw her husband with her, when she knew 
he was absent; and saw other absent friends among both the 
living and the dead. One evening, as Mrs. A. was preparing 
for bed, she-raised her eyes, and saw before her in a large easy- 
chair the figure of a deceased iriend, the sister of her husband. 
The sister was dressed, as was usual for her, with great neatness, 
but in a gown which Mrs. A. had never seen her wear. Mrs. 
A. tried to speak to her, but did not succeed, and in about 
three minutes the figure disappeared. 

Several months after, Mrs. A. awoke her husband in the 
night, and told him that she had just seen the figure of his 
deceased mother, drawing aside the bed-curtains, and standing 
between them. ‘The dress and the look of the old lady were 
precisely those in which she had been used to appear. 

Some days after this, when sitting in her drawing-room, in 
company with several others, Mrs. A. saw the figure of another 
deceased friend moving towards her from the other side of the 
room. It approached the fire-place, and sat down in a chair. 
Being perfectly conscious of the nature of the apparition, Mrs. 
A. rose from her seat, walked up to it, and commenced sitting 
down in the same chair. Nor did the spectre move or disap- 
pear, until Mrs, A. took actual possession of the seat. 

This whole account of Mrs. A. is abundantly attested, and 
these were to all appearance ghosts, as much so as any of which 
we read. And yet every one of them was an optical illusion, 
and was understood to be so by the subject of them at the 
time. 

Spectral appearances are often induced in a state of partial 
abnormal sleep. There is a kind of sleep which can hardly be 
distinguished from full wakefulness, in which persons see vis- 
ions, and encounter spectres, which are mistaken for realities. 
Such, we have no doubt, was Constantine’s vision of the cross 
in the heavens, which is supposed to have been the means of 
his conversion. Such, too, was the vision of Col. Gardiner, as 
recorded by Doddridge in his Life. Col. Gardiner was at this 
time a vicious young man who, though apparently very hap- 
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py, was really very miserable. Sitting alone in his room one 
evening, waiting the coming of a guilty associate, he commenced 
reading a religious book which his pious mother had given 
him. As he read on, suddenly there appeared before him the 
figure of the Saviour on the cross. He saw him with perfect 
distinctness, and was a witness of his dying agonies. The 
sight affected him most deeply, and resulted in an entire change 
of heart and life. The question now is, what was Col. Gardi- 
ner’s state at this time, and what did he see? He seemed to 
himself to be awake, and could never be convinced that he did 
not actually see the Saviour on the cross. And yet it is not 
at all likely that he did see him; for the truth is, that the 
Saviour on the cross was not there. He had been taken down 
from the cross, and had gone into the heavens, long before. 
The state of Col. Gardner was undoubtedly one of partial sleep, 
and what he saw was a vision of the Saviour. 

Sir Walter Scott tells a story of a ship-master, one of whose 
crew had been murdered at Lisbon. Shortly after, his mate 
insisted to him that the ghost of the murdered man haunted 
the vessel, appeared to him every night, and (to use his own 
expression) ‘ worries my soul out.” The captain resolved to 
watch the movements of the mate, and see what the story 
amounted to. Accordingly, after the mate had turned in and 
slept a while, the captain saw him start up with a wild and 
disturbed countenance, light a candle, and proceed to the gal- 
ley or cook-room of the vessel. Here he sat down with his 
eyes open, as if staring at some frightful object. At length he 
arose, took up a can of water, put some salt into it, and com- 
menced sprinkling the vessel. After this, he seemed quite 
relieved, returned to his hammock, and slept soundly. The 
next morning, he came forward with the usual story of the 
ghost, but said that he had laid him, by sprinkling the vessel 
with holy water. The captain then told him what he had seen, 
convinced him that it was all a dream, and in this way banished 
the spectre from his ship. 

Here, it will be perceived, was a case of genuine somnambu- 
lism ; and the ghost which haunted the sleeper in this state was 
a true representative of the thousand and one ghosts which have 
since been witnessed under the like circumstances. They are 
all of them no better than dreams, and should be so regarded by 
sensible people. “ He that hath a dream, let him tell a dream.” 

We have mentioned several distinct cases of spectral illu- 
sions; but what may be regarded as the principal cause of all 
has not yet been noticed. Bating those appearances which are 
the effect of mere imposition, and those which result from nat- 
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ural, physical causes, the probability is that spectres, in general, 
are the product of an excited imagination. The imagination may 
be excited in various ways; but when excited in a high degree, 
when the mental conceptions become sufficiently vivid and in- 
tense, the subject is sure to see sights, and hear sounds, and 
mistake the conjurations of his own wild fancy for objective 
realities. 

We have said that the imagination may be excited in vari- 
ous ways; sometimes by remorse of conscience, sometimes by 
fear, sometimes by intense grief, sometimes by prolonged ex- 
pectation, sometimes by sympathy, and almost always in par- 
ticular forms of insanity. 

Distress of conscience, or a painful, terrible sense of guilt, 
often leads persons to see spectres. How often have murderers 
and seducers been haunted by the ghosts of their victims, till 
they could no longer endure life, and have put an end to their 
own existence. ‘T’he captain of a slave-ship took a particular 
dislike to one of his men, whose name was Bill Jones, and on 
some slight affront shot him down with a blunderbuss. And 
as though this was not enough, he cut him up and boiled him 
in the slave kettle, where they prepared food for the negroes. 
But the captain’s conscience, seared as it may have been, was 
not easy after this. He appeared distressed, pined away, and 
fancied that the ghost of Bill Jones was ever after him. At 
length, when the ship was under full sail, and in sight of his 
crew, he threw himself overboard. Every exertion was made 
to save him, but in vain. When he rose for the last time, he 
threw himself half out of water, lifted up his hands, and cried 
out with a horrid oath, “Bill Jones is with me here!” At 
that instant he sunk, and was seen no more. 

Intense grief and sorrow, under bereavements, have the 
same effect as remorse. The following example of this kind 
is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert: 

“A gentleman was told of the sudden death of an old and intimate friend, 
and was deeply affected by it. After supper he went to walk by himself 
in a small court behind his house. The sky was clear, and the night 
serene, and no light was falling upon the court from any of the windows. 
When he had proceeded at a slow pace about half way across the court, 
the figure of his friend appeared most distinctly before him, at: the opposite 
angle ofthe court. He did not appear in his usual dress, but in one which 
he had left off wearing some months before. The gentleman was startled 
at first, but soon recovered himself, and walked briskly up to the spot where 


the spectre stood. As he approached, it vanished away, not by sinking into 
the earth, but by seeming to melt insensibly into air.” 


A similar example is related in the London Christian 0d- 
server for October, 1829: 
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“ An intimate friend of my early years,” says the writer, “who was 
most happy in his domestic arrangements, lost his wife suddenly, and 
under the most painful circumstances. A few weeks after this event, 
while traveling in the night, on horseback, thinking over his sorrows, 
and contrasting his present cheerless prospects with the joys which once 
gilded his happy home, suddenly the form of his lost wife appeared be- 
form him at a little distance. He stopped his horse, and looked at the 
image, with great trepidation, when, in a moment, it vanished away. 
Only a few days afterwards, while he was sitting in his parlour late at 
night, reading by the light of a shaded taper, the door seemed to him to 
open, and the form of his deceased partner stood again before him.” 


This second appearance may have been a dream, but the 
first is distinctly referable to the principles now under con- 
sideration. 

Extreme terror, as well as grief, has the effect of exciting 
the imagination, and multiplying spectral illusions. When 
persons are affrighted on account of ghosts, or are placed in 
situations to awaken fear, they are very likely to encounter 
the objects of their dread. The fancy can create spectres 
from nothing ; or it can dress up whatever chances to come in 
its way, and make a ghost of it, and then shudder at its own 
creation. Dr. Hibbert tells us of a whole ship’s company 
who were thrown into the utmost consternation by the ap- 
parition of a cook, who had died a few days before. He was 
distinctly seen walking on the water, in advance of tle ship, 
with a peculiar gait by which he was distinguished when alive, 
from having one of his legs shorter than the other. On near- 
ing the image, and more closely examining it, it was found 
to be only a piece of floating wreck, bobbing up and down 
upon the surface of the waves. 

We have before said that the imagination was intensely ex- 
cited in certain forms of insanity, in which case spectres are of 
very common occurrence. There is probably not an insane 
hospital in the land in which there are not ghost-seers; some 
having habitual intercourse with spirits, and others seeing 
them only at intervals. There was a person in the asylum 
at Worcester, only a few years ago, who “saw angels and 
cherubs at his window every night, and held conversation 
with them. They told him, among other things, that Tuesday 
is the proper Sabbath, and he observed that day instead of 
Sunday.” 

We once knew a partially insane man who was in much 
the same situation. He had been a soldier in the revolution, 
and had received wounds, from which he never entirely re- 
covered. He was at the head of a family, however; was 
capable of managing his domestic affairs, and seemed to be a 
devoted Christian. He had sensible and almost continual 
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intercourse with angels. They rode with him to religious 
meetings, stood by him, and assisted him in his exhortations 
and prayers, and sang to him almost every night. We shall 
never forget the sincerity with which he once told us this 
story, and the earnestness with which he inquired whether our 
experience was not, in this respect, like his. He seemed to 
think that it must be so, and that we were kept back by fear 
or shame from avowing it. 

The appearance of spectres is much promoted by the expec- 
tation of seeing them. Let a person go by a churchyard, or 
into a deserted or haunted house, in the confident expectation 
of seeing ghosts, and he will be very likely to meet them, in 
one form or another. Dr. Ferriar tells us of a traveler in the 
highlands of Scotland, ‘ who was put into a bed-room which 
was reported to be haunted by the spirit of a man who had 
there committed suicide. In the night he awoke from a 
frightful dream, and found himself sitting up in bed, with a 
hn grasped in hisright hand. On looking round the room, 

e discovered, by moonlight, a corpse, dressed in a shroud, 
reared against the wall close by the window. The features, 
and every part of the funeral apparel were perceived dis- 
tinctly. On recovering from the first impulse of terror, so as 
to be able to scrutinize the phantom more closely, it was found 
to be produced by the moon-beams forming a long white 
image through the broken window.” 

Dr Abercrombie speaks of two travelers who were com- 
pelled to sleep in a haunted room, in separate beds. One of 
them awoke in the night, and saw, very distinctly, a skeleton 
hanging from the head of his friend’s bed. He got up instantly 
to investigate the source of the illusion, and fouud it to be pro- 
duced by the moon-beams falling upon the drapery of the bed, 
which had been thrown back on account of the heat of the 
weather. He returned to bed, and soon fell asleep. But 
when he awoke again, the skeleton was still so distinctly be- 
fore him, that he could not sleep till he got up a second time 
to search into the origin of the phantom. Determined not to 
be disturbed a third time, he brought down the curtain into 
its place, and the skeleton appeared no more. 

Another cause which tends mightily to increase strange ap- 
pearances, and to give them currency, is sympathy. We are 
likely to see what others see, and to feel and act like those 
with whom we are associated. Honest Peter Walker tells of 
a circumstance which occurred in Scotland, in the year 1686, 
which goes to illustrate this idea. A multitude of people 
were gathered together on the banks of the Clyde, to witness 
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appearances which were said to occur there. Companies of 
men were seen marching in order by the water-side, and then 
falling down and disappearing. Then other companies would 
rise up in their place, and march, and vanish in the same way. 
Meanwhile, showers of hats, guns, swords, and pistols, were 
rained down upon them for their benefit. “I went,” says 
Walker, “three afternoons together, and could see nothing. 
About two-thirds of the people saw the sights, while the other 
third were in the same condition with myself.” 

A still more amusing illustration occurred in London some 
years ago. In front of the Northumberland house, in the 
Strand, crouches a huge bronze lion. A man stood before it 
one morning in great affright, affirming that he had seen it 
wag itstail. Soon a great multitude crowded around him, 
blockading the entire street, while from one and another the 
ery went up, “He moves his tail! it wags again!” and 
hundreds went away honestly afflrming that they had seen the 
lion of Percy wag his tail. 

The power of sympathy in this matter is often illustrated 
in the religious world. In religious meetings, where it is 
common for persons to shriek out, fall down, swoon away, 
and have trances and visions, and more especially where such 
things are encouraged, they are always multiplied. They are 
multiplied, often to the great annoyance of the sober worship- 
er. While in meetings equally solemn and impressive, where 
such scenes are discouraged, and are not expected, they are 
never witnessed. 

But we have dwelt long enough, and too long, we fear, for 
the patience of our readers, on the more prominent causes of 
spectral illusions. Before closing, we had proposed to say a 
few words as to the laws to which they are subject. 

Those of them which are the result of mere imposition are 
subject to no laws, aside from the artifice and cunning of the 
persons concerned in them. ‘Those which are brought about 
by natural causes, will be subject, like other events, to na- 
ture’s laws. But we are to speak more particularly of those 
illusions which are in their nature swlyective, and which do not 
fall under either of the above classes. Are these mere random 
phantasies, the sport of accident and caprice? or is there some 
method observable in them? Are they, to some extent, stib- 
ject to laws? We hold the latter opinion, and shall endeavor 
to illustrate it by appropriate examples. 

The spectres and visions which a person sees, the trances 
and extacies into which he falls, the revelations which are 
made to him, have a manifest connection with the state of his 
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own mind at the time ; with his particular habits of thought and 
feeling ; with his opinions, studies and pursuits. Indeed, they 
may be said to grow out of his mental states and habits, as 
much as his dreams do, and instead of increasing his stock of 
real knowledge, or producing any marked change of charac- 
ter, they but confirm him in what he was before. Such, as 
we understand it, is the law, and examples to illustrate it are 
almost without number. 

‘The revelations of the spiritual rappers and writers come, 
obviously, under this law. “If these answers come from the 
spirits,” says one medium, “they must be very silly spirits, 
for they always answer just as I wish to have them.” Another 
medium says: “I can get any answer I please, by only fixing 
my mind strongly upon it at the time.” 

The trances and visions of certain classes of religionists 
come under the same law. They conform, in the general, to 
the habits of thought, of opinion, of feeling, which are in- 
dulged in at the time. Thus the heathen have their trances, 
in which they see things in the other world, in accordance 
with the traditions and mythologies which they have learned 
in this. And the same may be said of the different classes of 
Christians. The Catholic sees the blessed virgin in her glory, 
and hears the supplications which are offered to her by the 
saints. When the Millerite has a vision of angels, they al- 
ways tell him of the approaching end of the world, and until 
the set time had passed, were sure to point him to 1848. 
When children have a vision of heaven, they commonly see 
their deceased relatives there. Whom else should they see, 
since of others, they have little knowledge? Dr. Passevant 
mentions a peasant boy, who, after a short but painful illness, 
apparently died. His body was cold and stiff, and his eyes 
data. He however revived, complaining bitterly that he 
had been called back to life. He had been in a delightful 
place, where he had seen his mother, his little brother, and 
other deceased relations. 

Mary Matthews, who was a pious, but nervous old lady, 
was the intimate friend and parishioner of the late excellent 
Mr. Fletcher, of Madeley. hen her pastor died, she was a 
deep mourner, and for a long time could think of little else in 
heaven, probably, besides the Lord Jesus and Mr. Fletcher. 
Well, at length Miss Matthews had a vision of heaven, and 
whom did she see there? Let us hear her own account of it. 





“ Falling back in my chair, I remembered no more of anything outward, 
but thought I was at the threshold of a most beautiful place. I could just 
look in. The first thing I saw was the Lord Jesus sitting on a throne. 
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There was a beautiful crown over his head. A glorious light appeared on 
one side, and all around him was glory. Turning my eyes a little, I saw 
close to my Saviour, my dear minister, Mr. Fletcher. fe looked continu- 
ally on the Lord Jesus, with a sweet smile. I looked on him a long time, 
and saw every feature with its old likeness. He then turned his eyes on 
me, and held out his hand to me, just as he used to. I seemed to have lost 
my old, weak, shaking body. I seemed to myself as if I could have gone 
to the world’s end, as light as air.” 


The celebrated William Tennent once had a trance, in 
which he continued for several days, until his friends were 
about to bury him, as one dead. He seemed to himself to go 
to heaven. And what was the kind of heaven which he saw? 
The account is too long to be inserted here. Suffice it to say, 
that it was just such a heaven as an ardent, devoted, orthodox 
young minister might be expected to see, if he saw any; not 
differing materially, we presume, from the truth, though we 
ground our presumption not at all on his testimony, but on 
the fact that his account agrees essentially with the Bible. 

In times of war, and more especially in the mortal conflict, 
the ancients were often animated by the sight of their divini- 
ties fighting for them. They expected to see them, and they 
did see them. The epies of Homer and Virgil furnish many 
examples of this nature. Nor have the warriors of Christen- 
dom been altogether free from the like superstition. The 
Catholics of the middle ages may not have seen Pallas and 
Minerva, or Castor and Pollux, fighting in the van of their 
armies, but they have often seen the no less warlike St. 
George, or St. James, eareering along in front of the strife, 
and leading them on to victory and glory. 

There was a time when most of the nations of Europe were 
infested by a class of invisible beings called elves and fairies. 
And nothing was more common, at that period, than the ap- 
pearance of these mischievous spirits, enacting their freaks, 
their processions and pastimes. And not only so, the fairies 
of different countries varied in point of appearance and cha- 
racter, precisely according to the notions of the people. The 
Highlanders had their fairies, and the Welsh theirs, and the 
Trish theirs, and the Britons theirs. The Seandinavian queen 
of the fairies was of gigantic stature—a perfect amazon, who 
rode on the storm, and marshalled the rambling hosts under 
her grim banner; while Queen Mab, of the Celtic creed, was 
a little imp,—the very opposite in all particulars. What has 
become of these elves and fairies? Why do they not ap- 
pear as often, and perpetrate as much mischief now, as in 
former times, except that the people have outgrown them, and 
no longer believe in their existence ? 
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Ghosts, too, are subject to the same law which — to 
trances and visions, to elves and fairies. Why is it that Eng- 
lish and American ghosts almost always make. their appear- 
ance in white, while Italian ghosts are robed in black, and are 
often encumbered with a chain? Why is it that Catholic 
ghosts so often come back from their unquiet resting-places, 
to entreat the prayers and masses of the living, while Pro- 
testant ghosts seldom ask for prayers, having been instructed 
in the way of the Lord more perfectly ? 

The ghosts which a person sees, if he sees any, are com- 
monly just what might be expected of him, in his peculiar 
circumstances and state. Thus, we read of Nicolai, a German 
bookseller, who was a man of much business; and owing to 
perplexities in business, his nerves became disordered, and he 
saw spectres. And how does he describe their appearance ? 
They seemed to be ‘‘ moving,” he says, ‘‘as in a market-place, 
where all are eager to press through the crowd. At times, they 
seemed to be transacting business with each other.” 

Dr. Aldenston tells us of a trader, who had had a quarrel 
with a drunken soldier, had received a wound in his head, and 
had passed through other exciting scenes. The consequence 
was that he began to see apparitions. And what did he see? 
His shop was thronged with noisy, imaginary customers, press- 
ing around him, who were so very like to those in the flesh, 
that he could hardly distinguish the one from the other. 

Several years ago, President Hitchcock, of Amherst Col- 
lege, had a fever, which did not deprive him of reason, but it 
subjected him to numberless optical illusions. We do not re- 
collect that he saw spectres, but he saw almost everything else. 
And what is specially to be noted, the scenes, the appearances, 
the objects which he saw, were most signally coincident with 
his previous studies, theories, habits, and pursuits. Indeed, 
they obviously grew right out of these, as any one may perceive 
by examining the account.* 

Captain C., a Roman Catholic, had for his confessor a priest, 
to whom he was much attached, and who resided several miles 
from him. On riding over one morning to.see the priest, he 
had the misfortune to find him dangerously ill. He retired in 
great distress, and in apprehension of his friend’s life; and 
this brought back upon him other painful recollections. These 
occupied him till the hour of retiring to bed, when, to his 
great astonishment, he saw in the room the figure of the ab- 
sent priest. He spoke to it, but received no answer. Deter- 





* In the New-Englander for April, 1845, 
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mined to ascertain the nature of the phantom, Captain C. ad- 
vanced towards it, and followed it round the bed, when it 
seemed to sink down on an elbow-chair. Captain C. then went 
and sat down in the same chair; thus discovering beyond 
question that the whole was an illusion, and just such an il- 
lusion as, in his state of mind, he might be expected to wit- 
ness. ‘I'he priest was not dead at this time. He in a little 
while recovered, and lived many years. 

Swedenborg lays down the law of ghost-seeing precisel 
as we have done; the only difference being that he regards 
the spectres as having a real existence, while we regard them 
as illusions. “ The spirits which attend a man,” he says, “‘are 
such as are in agreement with his affections and thoughts. Hence, 
did he openly converse with them, they would only conjirm 
him in his existing state of mind, and add their testimony to the 
truth of all his falses, and the good of all his evils.” 

Never did Swedenborg utter a more important truth than 
this. He states the law of spectres and apparitions with en- 
tire accuracy ; and what is specially to be noted, his own spec- 
tres conform to this law. As Mr. Emerson says: ‘ His interlo- 
cutors are Swedenborgine.” 

A part of the ghosts of Swedenborg were of a philosophical 
east; and the philosophy which they taught was his philoso- 
phy,—the same which he had elaborated before his intercourse 
with the other world commenced. ‘This is expressly admitted 
by his followers. Mr. Clissold says that Swedenborg’s visions 
grew out of his philosophy. His philosophy “led to them.”* 

Others of his spectral visitants had a theological turn; and 
the theology which they taught was just that which had oc- 
cupied his own thoughts for years. He early rejected the 
doctrines of the trinity and of justification by faith, and had fre- 
quent disputes with the Swedish clergy respecting them. We 
find his angels rejecting the same, and arguing against them 
as earnestly as he. 

His doctrine of correspondences Swedenborg received from 
the other world; but not until his own thoughts and studies 
had led him to adop: ind advocate it. He had prepared his 
‘‘ Hieroglyphical Key to Representatives and Correspondences” 
some considerable time before his intercourse with the spirit- 
ual world commenced. 

In the early part of his life, Swedenborg was sorely, incura- 
bly disappointed in love. He could resign the beautiful 
daughter of Polhem, but he could not forget her. Her image 









* See Clissold’s Letter, p. 202. 
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seems to have haunted him as long as he lived. He thought 
a great deal, undoubtedly, of conjugal love—of its sweetness 
and happiness, when unalloyed, and when it was fully and 
mutually gratified. He could conceive of no enjoyment, no 
heaven to be compared to this. Accordingly, his angels are 
many of them desperate lovers. With them, conjugial love* is 
the love of all loves, and the delight of all delights. They 
can think and talk of little else but the sweetness, the blessed- 
ness of conjugial love. 

One of the most remarkable ghost-seers of modern times 
was the Seeress of Prevorst. A memoir of her has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Kerner, her physician, at whose house she spent 
the latter part of her life. She was naturally nervous and su- 
perstitious, and these infirmities of her nature were all height- 
ened by the manner of her education. She was nurtured, so 
to speak, in the midst of spectres, and was often affected al- 
most to madness by the terrific character of her dreams. Her 
first ghosts were such as an ignorant peasant-girl might be ex- 
pected to see—an old knight, who told her that he was miser- 
able in the other world; that he had murdered his brother; 
and that there was something concealed in a certain vault, the 
discovery of which: would afford him relief; an old-looking 
monk, with a wrinkled face, who also confessed himself to 
have been a murderer; a tall-looking female, with a child in 
her arms, who came to the Seeress for advice. After the Seer- 
ess had begun to attract notice, and was introduced into bet- 
ter society, and more especially after she came to reside with 
Dr. Kerner, her spirits were of a better character. They be- 
came more aed: used better language, and began to dabble 
with philosophy and theology. In short, they improved just 
in proportion as she did, and adapted themselves most remark- 
ably to her altered circumstances. 

But we will not pursue the subject of these remarks further. 
It will be seen that spectral illusions are not altogether of a 
random character; that they are, in general, subject to law; 
that they stand connected with, and grow out of, the particu- 
lar state and character of the individual at the time. We 
would not say that every ghost-story in circulation can be 
reduced to this law more than that all our dreams can, yet we 
conceive that the one is quite as much subject to law as are the 
others. 

We close this discussion, as we commenced it, with affirming 
our sunhaken belief in the existence of a spirit-world, which 





* Not conjugal; that is too hard a word for the idea. 
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may be very near to us, and into which all who depart this 
life immediately enter. We believe that other life to be a 
place, not of shadows, but of substantial realities; not of gloomy 
repose and indolence, but of glowing consciousness, and of in- 
tense mental sensibility and activity; a place of happiness or 
misery, of joy or sorrow, according as the character 1s good or 
bad. We believe all this, not because rappers and mesmeri- 
zers have taught it, or have failed to teach it; but because 
reason indicates it, and the Word of God declares it. Yes, the 
Word of God declares it, and that is enough. We believe, as 
we have before said, that spirits from the other world have 
actually appeared to men, as recorded in the Scriptures; and 
for aught we know, they may appear again. But if they do, 
they will come (as they always have come) on some fitting 
occasion, and for some important purpose; not to engage in 
small talk, and reveal secrets, and gratify an idle curiosity, but 
on some errand worthy of the occasion and of God. 

And here, as it seems to us, is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the apparitions and resurrections recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, and those which are said to occur in modern times, 
The former made no disclosures respecting that world from 
which they had come. They had seen and heard many. things; 
but what they had seen, it was not lawful for man to utter, 
and the wide which they had heard were unspeakable words. 
The latter, on the contrary, practise no reserve. They tell 
you all about the world of spirits. They go into the minutest 
particulars, sometimes into the most disgusting details, and pub- 
lish (as one expresses it) ‘‘a penny-magazine of the spiritual 
world.” 

Let us hear, then, the conclusion of the whole matter: The 
Bible, and the Bible alone, is a safe guide in respect to the things 
of the other world. God has told us in his Word all that we 
need know respecting that world. He has told us all that he 
intends we ever shall know, until we get there. He has told 
us enough to awaken the most lively interest, and the most 
earnest solicitude. And what he has told us, we have on his 
own infallible authority. Itis to be depended on. It is the 
Word of him who cannot lie. Let us, then, study his Holy 
Word, believe it, love it, and live according te it. Let us pre- 

are for that world on which we are so soon to enter, and not 
e vainly attempting to pry into its secrets, or be running after 
those who can know no more about it than we do ourselves. 
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Art. VIL—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Blithedale Romance. By Naruanten Hawtuorne. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 288. 


Tuts last book of Mr. Hawthorne will probably win more readers and do 
more for the author’s fame, than any he has hitherto written. It is a work 
of remarkable power and fitted to awaken the strongest interest; it is fiction 
wrought out from reality with all the skill of a master, abounding in lifelike 
portraitures of character, enlivened with genuine humor, and imbued, too, with 
that wisdom which comes from deep insight and careful observation. Many 
will, doubtless, be attracted to the book by the local associations of the tale, 
and will insist, in spite of the author’s disclaimer, upon finding a full historical 
significance in its scenes and characters. Our readers, probably, are aware 
that, some years ago, the society of Boston and its immediate neighborhood 
suffered a secession on the part of some of its most amiable and cultivated 
members, who had grown very weary of the conventional and altogether 
very bad condition of the world, and therefore went forth and settled them- 
selves at Brook Farm, in Roxbury, full of hope and faith in the possibility of 
there realizing together a Paradisaic life. Of this band of social reformers Mr. 
Hawthorne was one, and by his own avowal he had the community in mind 
in writing this book, while at the same time he gives us to understand that 
the part he assigns it in his romance is quite a subordinate one, and that his 
characters are altogether imaginary. But we fancy that people who knew 
personally the Brook Farm reformers, will be slow to grant so much to the 
author’s invention; they will doubtless set themselves to work to identify 
the principal parties of the Romance, and possibly succeed in fixing to their 
own satisfaction the originals of Hollingsworth, the rough, one-idead philan- 
thropist, Zenobia, the champion of woman’s rights, the poet Coverdale, and 
the gentle, sensitive Priscilla. For ourselves, we feel bound, in justice to 
the author and in charity to his brothers and sisters of the quondam com- 
munity, to take him at his word, and believe that in his sharply-defined 
characters he has not sketched the exact likenesses of any of his former asso- 
ciates. Nor indeed was such a course necessary to the moral ends of the 
tale, or even practicable in the composition of a romance; it were no ro- 
mance at all, if the characters are mere descriptions of actual men and women, 
and the story of their lives a mere matter-of-fact narrative. It is enough 
that the author has had a basis of reality on which to build his romance; 
his work is a skilful union of fact and fiction. Much seems directly the re- 
sult of what the author has seen and heard, observed and experienced, de- 
lineations of localities, manner of life, opinions and plans, classes of people, 
qualities and forms of character; the rest he has drawn from his own rich 
imagination, yet always with such skill and insight and wisdom, as to keep 
within the realm of the credible and the probable. But it seems to us 
quite gratuitous for Mr. Hawthorne to say, as he does in his preface, that 
he puts forward no pretensions to illustrate a theory or elicit a conclusion 
in respect to socialism; his book certainly does accomplish exactly what he 
disclaims all pretension of doing himself; and it is its moral bearings upon 
this subject, that, in our judgment, constitute one of its chief sources at once 
of interest and value. As we have already said, it is unnecessary to sup- 
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pose that the principal personages of his tale are in all respects real human 
beings, and that all they are described as doing must be understood as his- 
torical verities; but if the book is not utterly void of significance, the idlest 
creation of fancy, the representation of such characters as the members of a 
company of socialists, and the recital of their opinions and doings and whole 
career, read out a very impressive lesson on all such enterprises as the Brook 
Farm community for the reformation of the world. Stout Silas Foster and his 
worthy helpmate, and their two bouncing handmaidens, who were all there 
in their normal condition as the managers of the farm, seem to have been on 
the whole in a much more hopeful way of benefiting their race than all the 
city people, male and female, with whom they suddenly found themselves 
in such curious juxtaposition in the corn-field, the cow-yard and the kitchen. 
Of the four principal figures of the Blithedale group, the timid, nervous 
Priscilla, though excellently fitted for a mesmeric medium, was quite too 
negative a person for a socialist enterprise; she seems to have crept into 
the community simply to keep out of harm’s way; Miles Coverdale, with 
all his lofty aspirations and enthusiasm, took quite too leisurely and digres- 
sively to the road of reform to get to the end of it; Mr. Hollingsworth, a 
professional reformer, of the class of philanthropists, and terribly earnest in 
his mission, turns out an intense, heartless egotist ; and the beautiful, high- 
spirited Zenobia, whose character is so wonderfully drawn, notwithstanding 
her great personal qualities, her grand schemes for emancipation of her sex, 
comes to the very vulgar end of drowning herself from disappointed love. 
All this may of course be set down as quite extreme, and moreover as telling 
what never occurred at Brook Farm, but it may be all nevertheless true, if it 
is not actual and real. Blithedale and Brook Farm may have very much 
in common; both of them, however charming their woods and fields and 
waters, and however secluded from the dusty thoroughfares of the world, 
yet still belonging to the earth, and both peopled by human beings, subject 
to like passions, follies and evils, with the denizens of cities and conven- 
tional society. Mr. Hawthorne’s book, if we read it aright, teaches impres- 
sively the folly of trying to improve the world by marching straight out of 
it in a fit of weariness and disgust, of trying to love and bless the race, by 
resolutely quitting the mass of it, and forming a select community of souls 
that can fully harmonize with one another. Especially and directly does it 
explode the charming fallacy, that there is some such magic influence in 
communion with nature and the cultivation of the soil as of itself to exor- 
cise all human passions, and develop men and women into saints and angels. 
In short, it must bring any thoughtful reader to the conclusion, that all pro- 
jects for the advancement of the world in goodness and happiness are radi- 
cally defective, which aim only at a change in soeial relations and forms of 
life, without taking into account the deep spiritual ills of every human soul, 
and those only adequate means for their remedy which Christianity has 
provided. The book is fraught with most valuable instruction, with lessons 
of genuine wisdom, taught always with earnestness, and yet with genial 
humor, and a good-tempered satire, which give them a wondrous charm. 
We have been struck more than ever, in reading these pages, with Mr. 
Hawthorne’s power as a descriptive writer—whether applied to the scenes 
of nature, the vicissitudes of human life, or the various forms of character. 
He exhibits the clearest and deepest insight into the human heart, and an 
extraordinary power in painting the strife of passion, and in analyzing the 
manifold motives which make up human character. The diction of the work 
is, as usual with the author, of the highest excellence; easy and natural, and 
yet full of the most finished and exquisite forms of speech. 
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The Diplomacy of the Revolution: An Historical Study.. By W1tt1am Henry 
Trescort. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. Pp. 169. 







This little work is evidently the fruit of a discriminating and comprehensive 
study of our Revolutionary history. The subject of which it treats is one of 
great interest, and of an importance that increases with every step of our 
national progress. In the volume before us it is treated within limits suited 
to the character of an essay, in a manner that shows the author to be fully 
equal to the task of preparing the diplomatic annals of the country had the 
epoch arrived when such a work were called for. In giving us, however, 
this fruit of his truly liberal and patriotic study, he has called public atten- 
tion to a subject too little regarded even by those who are not unfamiliar 
with American history, but a subject which nevertheless may well be placed 
in the scale of importance side by side with either the military or the legis- 
lative achievements of the Revolution. <A similar essay of equal interest 
might be written, we are persuaded, on each one of several other eras of 
our national history. The scholarly spirit and accurate knowledge which 
are evinced in the present volume, we sincerely hope will be employed 
on yet other works relating to kindred subjects. The author is a citizen 
of South Carolina, and we are glad to know that a citizen of that state, 
who wields so able a pen, is employing it on subjects so truly national in 
their character. 














A Step from the New World to the Old and back again ; with Thoughts on the 
Good and Evil in Both. By Henry P. Tappan. 2. vols. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1852. 


These handsome volumes are the fruit of a trip of some six months to 
several of the leading countries of Western and Central Europe. Though 
their author sketches only those scenes and objects which lie along a fa- 
miliar and much traveled path, we have read his descriptions with unusual 
interest. His pages are filled with a lively spirit, and his reflections are 
natural and forcible, and far removed from commonplace. In the brief 
period which he allowed to himself for the entire step from the New World 
to the Old and back again, he appears to have made excellent use of his 
time, for he visited and observed, apparently with minuteness and care, 
many of the spots of leading interest in England, Scotland and Holland— 
passed up and down the Rhine, and traveled in Switzerland, Belgium and 
France. To one who desires to refresh his recollections of these delight- 
ful lands, or, all untraveled himself, to follow in imagination a thoughtful 
and observing tourist over their most interesting scenes, we know of no 
more agreeable or useful volumes in our recent literature than these of Pro- 
fessor Tappan. The narrative is unpretending and sprightly—the style, 
chaste and appropriate, and the comparisons of the good and evil in the 
Old World and the New are judicious and instructive. The work is also 
pervaded throughout with generous moral sympathies and with the urbane 
and courteous spirit of an intelligent and well-bred gentleman. 
























Up Country Letters. Edited by Prorrsson B———, National Observatory. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. Pp. 331. 


The abovementioned brief and unsuggestive title furnishes our only clue 
to the authorship or origin of this singular volume. Without the least 
knowledge of who wrote it or how it came to be written, or what object, if 
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any, it was designed to accomplish, we have looked it through with no 
little interest. The letters, which are either written up the country, some- 
where in the state of New-York, or addressed thither, are distinguished for 
their quaint and quiet humor, and for the delightful naiveté which per- 
vades them, The indolent moods of an invalid withdrawn from the busy 
world, the incidents and characters of domestic life in the country, inter- 
spersed with the records of a voyage, and notices of a wandering in foreign 
lands,—these make up the staple of the book, which, however, is indebted 
for the interest it inspires far more to the style and manner than to its topies. 
The letters are somewhat in the spirit and manner of Charles Lamb, and 
they reflect a mode both of thought and expression which shows that the 
writer has mused fondly and reverently over the charming pages of the Last 
Essays of Elia, and that he possesses a taste congenial with that of their 
moody and meditative author. 


The Friend of Moses ; or, a Defence of the Pentateuch as the Production of 
Moses, and an Inspired Document, against the Objections of Modern Skep- 
ticism. By Wm. T. Hamitton, D. D., Pastor of the Government-street 
Church, Mobile, Ala) New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 8vo. Pp. 552. 


This work, which is one of large plan and compass, is the production of 
a Christian scholar and minister, and has been undertaken and carried out 
in the laudable design of defending the authenticity and inspired character 
of the Pentateuch against the attacks of modern skeptics. The substance 
of the book was originally published in the columns of a southern journal, 
in the form of essays, apparently elicited from the author by the appearance 
of certain lectures hostile to the authority of the Mosaic books, which, if 
Wwe may conjecture from some extracts now and then introduced by Dr. 
Hamilton, were rather a feeble and shallow rifacciamento of the views of the 
most negative of the German theologians, Dr. Hamilton appears to have 
conducted his investigations with diligence and ability, and to have com- 
municated them in a style that has claims to literary merit. We hope that 
the author will find his reward in being made the instrument of confirming 
the faith of Christians, as well as of furnishing them with sound and intelli- 
gent views on the mutual relations of science and revelation, There is ap- 
pended to the work an interesting and valuable article on the Indebtedness 
of Modern Literature to the Bible. 


The Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL. D., comprising his Mis- 
cellanies, Lectures on Romans, Astronomical, Commercial, Congregational 
and Posthumous Sermons. In four volumes. 8vo. New-York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1850. Also by the same pub- 


lishers: 


Chalmer’s Natural Theology. 2 vols. 12mo. 1850. 
Chalmer’s Evidences, 2 vols. 12mo. 1850. 
Chalmer's Moral Philosophy. 1 vol. 12mo. 1852. 


Only the last of these volumes is a very recent publication; the others 
appeared some time ago, though they have not till now been brought to 
our notice ; but it is not too late to advert to the good service which has 
been done by the Messrs. Carter, in furnishing the American public with 
such an excellent edition of the works of the great Scotch philosopher and 
divine. The first of the four octavo volumes, to which is prefixed a brief 
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memoir of Chalmers, contains miscellaneous works, consisting of introduc- 
tions to various religious works, contributions to “The Christian Instruc- 
tor,” “The Eclectic Review,” and the “North British Review ;” some of 
these we do not remember to have elsewhere met with among the publish- 
ed writings of Chalmers. The second contains the Lectures on Romans; 
the third, a series of forty Parochial Sermons, followed by nearly as many 
posthumous discourses; and the last of the volumes includes, along with a 
few occasional discourses, the celebrated Astronomical Sermons, the Series 
on the Depravity of Human Nature, and the Commercial Sermons. The 
duodecimo volumes comprise a uniform series, embracing the Evidences, 
the Natural Theology and the Moral Philosophy. These volumes, contain- 
ing writings too well known and too highly appreciated to need here any 
commendation, form a fitting accession to the Messrs. Carter’s list of valua- 
ble publications; and they well deserve the attention of the numerous 
readers and admirers of Chalmers. 


Heroines of History. Wlustrated. Edited by Mary E. Hewirr. New- 
York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 336. 


This work consists of a series of biographical sketches of women of 
ancient and of moderr times, remarkable for their talents and virtues and 
heroic fortunes. As heroines of antiquity we have Semiramis, Zenobia, 
and Boadicea; from medieval times, Berengaria of Navarre, Petrarch’s 
Laura, and Joan of Arc; and a goodly list of the celebrated women of 
modern times, from which may be mentioned, as the most proniinent 
historical personages, Isabella of Castile, Lady Jane Grey, and Maria 
Theresa. The history of Beatrice Cenci also finds a place in the volume, 
and the sad tale of her monstrously unnatural] wrongs, as well as the 
unnatural crime to which they brought her, is extremely well told; the 
loveliness and the terrible fate of this woman found poetic expression in 
Shelley’s tragedy, and were seized andjfastened in an imperishable, ever- 
living form, in the celebrated portrait by Guido. The whole volume 
seems the result of careful study, and well deserves perusal. 


The University Speaker—A Collection of Pieces designed for College 
Exercises in Declamation and Recitation. With Suggestions on the 
appropriate Elocution of particular Passages. By Wuiti1am RvsseEx1, 
author of a Series of Reading Books, ete., ete. Boston and Cambridge: 
James Munroe and Company. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 528. 


We know of no one so well fitted as Mr. Russell, by tastes and habits 
and long experience, as an instructor in elocution, to prepare a successful 
book of this character. For a long course of years he has given instruc- 
tion in reading and in declamation in many of the first academies and 
higher literary institutions of the country; and multitudes, whose present 
professional duties bring them before the public as speakers, remember 
those early lessons and exercises in school and college with grateful 
respect. The present volume has sprung partly from his own need of 
some proper book to put into the hand of his pupils, and partly from the 
earnestly expressed wishes of teachers that he would undertake its prepara- 
tion. The extracts, taken from a wide range of English and American 
literature, are classified, according to their rhetorical character, in four 
parts. The first part, Academic Oratory, includes extracts from lectures, 
addresses, and essays on moral and literary subjects; the second, National 
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Oratory, takes in specimens of British and of American eloquence ; the 
third, /deal Oratory, fictitious speeches ascribed to historical characters, 
and the fourth part contains poetic extracts for recitation. Each part is 
preceded by valuable suggestions respecting the styles of expression and 
elocution appropriate to the several departments of oratory which the 
extracts illustrate. The pieces are selected with taste and judgment, and 
their frequent recitation and declamation cannot fail to promote improve- 
— in speaking, as well as the discipline and liberal culture of the 
mind. 


An agreeable exception to the usual books of travel in this country we 
have in “ America as I found it,” by the Mother of Mary Lundie Duncan. 
(New-York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1852.) It is written by a 
woman of intelligence and cultivation, of warm social sympathies, and of 
delightful religious spirit, and it records, in a straightforward, unpretend- 
ing manner, impressions and views gathered during a visit to this country. 
The author came not to write a book, but to see and observe and learn for 
herself, to meet old friends and make new ones, and especially to get 
within the circles of religious influence, and hold intercourse with true- 
hearted Christian people of all names and communions. She finds much 
to commend, and some things to censure, and her praise and censure are 
dealt out alike with frankness and independence, without any flattery on 
the one hand, or the merest tinge of bitterness on the other. In successive 
chapters she discusses, not profoundly, indeed, but with intelligence and 
spirit, various matters pertaining to life and manners, religion, education, 
benevolent institutions, and social usages, illustrating her views by scenes 
drawn direct and fresh from her own experience. It isan agreeable and 
instructive book, and it is imbued with such a spirit of charity and real 
goodness, that one is made better by reading it. 


Conversations with Goethe in the Last Years of his Life. Translated from 
the German of Eckermany. By 8S. M. Fuiver, (Marchesa Ossoli.) 
New edition. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe and Company. 
1852. 12mo, Pp. 414. 


The recent sad end of the gifted translator of Eckermann’s Goethe 
invests with a fresh and melancholy interest this new edition of her book. 
It was a literary task, well accordant with her cherished tastes and studies, 
which she executed with faithfulness and elegance. The rank and 
merits of the original work have been long since defined andestablished. As 
a faithful record of conversations, made by one who was long and intimately 
acquainted with Goethe, and who entertained for him a profound reverence 
as well as a grateful affection, it is of great vaiue as an exponent of the 
character and opinions of the greatest and most celebrated of the literary 
men of Germany. There is not probably so fresh and lively an interest 
felt in this country in regard to Goethe’s life and career, as when Miss 
Fuller’s work first appeared ; but it will doubtless find new readers, and all 
who are acquainted with it will be glad to see it in this new edition. 
The mechanical execution of the volume is excellent. 


A New Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels, etc. By James Srrone, 
A.M. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. New-York: Publishe 
by Lane & Scott, 200 Mulberry-street. 1852. 8vo. Pp. 569. 


This seems to us a very able and scholar-like work, the fruit of long and 
laborious study, and of extended biblical as well as general literary culture. 
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The Harmony, which it contains, mostly follows Dr. Robinson’s in respect 
to the events, but otherwise has been settled independently by the author, 
and newly-arranged by a skilful union of the plan of Newcome and that 
of Townsend. Like Newcome, the author gives the several Gospels in 
parallel columns, but at the same time has a leading text in larger type, as 
the basis of a full and continuous narrative; into which, in inserted 
clauses, all important omissions are wrought from the other texts. The 
plan of the Exposition is a most ingenious one, and entirely adequate to 
the wants of ordinary readers, and hardly less for those of scholars. Di- 
rectly under the Harmony, Mr. Strong has given, in modern style, and 
one which is very clear, simple and forcible, a version directly from 
the Greek text, which is intended to give, free from every difficulty, and 
made out from the best critical and exegetical helps, the exact sense of the 
original. In examining various parts of the Exposition, we have admired 
the simplicity by which the author has solved exegetical difficulties, without 
separate remarks upon the printed words and phrases, and the repetition 
and circumlocution incident to such a plan, by a full, continuous version of 
his own, which is still at the utmost remove from a wordy paraphrase. 
Three Appendices embody very thorough discussions of the Time of 
Christ’s Birth, and the Topography of Jerusalem, and a very carefully pre- 
pared Index and Analysis of the Gospel History. The work is also fur- 
nished with numerous and well-executed maps and engravings, and it is 
printed throughout in a style of finished elegance, which does great credit 
to the press of Joseph Longking, from which, as appears from the title- 
page, it has issued. 


An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar. By Gessner 
Harrison, M. D., Professor of Ancient Languages in the University of 
Virginia. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 290. 


This is a work of a character unusual in this country,—prepared with no 
expectation of its being used as a school-grammar, or of its passing into 
a large circulation, but with the high aim of promoting among teachers, 
and the more aspiring among students, a more scientific knowledge of the 
Latin language. The author gives evidence of having carefully kept up 
with the researches so successfully pursued by German writers, in the 
wide field of comparative philology, and makes his studies, and the results 
to which they have brought him, tributary to a more rational arrangement 
and exposition of the chief phenomena in the inflections and syntax of the 
Latin language. We are glad to see a book published among us, of such a 
high philological character, and we earnestly commend it to all who are en- 
geged either in teaching or in studying Latin. 


The Messrs. Appleton’s Popular Library continues to progress, and 
fulfils the promise of furnishing agreeable and useful reading for all classes 
of people. Some of the most recent issues are A Journey to Katmandu, 
or the Nepaulese Ambassador at Home. By Lawrence Oliphant; The Book 
of Snobs, a characteristic work of Mr. Thackeray’s: and A Book for Sum- 
mer Time in the Country. By Rev. R. A. Willmott. The last is a charming 
book, written by a highly cultivated man, full of pleasant sketches of rural 
life and scenery, interwoven with thoughts and observations pertaining to 
the opinions and literary history of distinguished writers, and illustrative 
passages from the poets. 
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Grammar of the Greek Language, for the Use of High Schools and Colleges. 
By Dr. Rapnaes Kueuner, Conrector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Transla- 
ted from the German, by B. B. Epwarps, late Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and 8. H. Taytor, Principal of Phillips’ Academy, An- 
dover. A New Revised Edition. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1852. 12mo. Pp. 620. 


This is a new edition of a work already widely and favorably known in 
this country. The work is, in its present form, enriched by new matter 
from the third German edition, while the numbering of the paragraphs re- 
mains the same, and most of the subdivisions and remarks, as in the former 
edition. We are reminded by the appearance of the work, and especially 
by Mr. Taylor’s language in his Preface, of the recent decease of Prof. Ed- 
wards, a Christian scholar, of an excellent spirit, and of elegant and vari- 
ous culture, who, with all his professional labors in the cause of sacred 
learning, was second to no one in the country in a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the spirit and the substance of classical literature, and who was 
ever among the foremost in promoting a better study and fuller compre- 
hension of it in our schools and colleges. Honorea and loved will ever be 
his memory by all American seholars. Long must we wait for one to be 
reared up to fill the place he has left,—for one of such generous aims, and 
ripe, elegant scholarship, who will labor on so noiselessly, and yet so effi- 


ciently, in promoting whatever in art, letters, religion, is beautiful and true 
and good. 


Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, with English Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. By Caartes Anrnon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the Grammar School, ete. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 398. 


A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of schools, 
chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt. By 
Cuartes Antuon, LL. D., etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 
12mo. Pp. 1260. , 


Two more books from Dr. Anthon, and characteristic of his unwearied 
industry as a maker of classical school-books. The edition of the Tusculan 
Disputations is chiefly a reprint of the English edition, prepared by Messrs. 
T. K. Arnold and R. B. Paul, from the German work of Tischer. Prof. 
Anthon informs us in his preface, that he has corrected numerous errors in 
Mr. Paul’s translation of Tischer’s Notes, and has also enlarged upon Tis- 
cher by additions from other German editors. We are sorry to see, from 
a remark in the preface, that Prof. Anthon still adheres to his favorite sys- 
tem of what he terms “extended commentaries’—a system which, as he 
has pursued it, we have been long persuaded has rendered his editions of 
the classics worse than useless as instruments of education. 

The Latin Dictionary promises to be a very useful work in American 
schools, and not only for beginners, but even for advanced students. The 
Latin-English portion is mainly an abridgment of Mr. Riddle’s translation 
of Freund’s smaller Latin Lexicon. The etymological department is much 
fuller than in Freund, and has been made up from “ the most recent and re- 
able works,” and especially from Kaltschmidt’s School Dictionary. The 
English-Latin part is reprinted, with a few changes, from the English- 
Latin Dictionary of Kaltschmidt. We have examined this work with con- 
siderable care, and have found it extremely well fitted to the purposes for 
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which it has been prepared. It is, of course, much less complete than 
Andrews’ Lexicon, which was translated from the larger work of Freund, 
but it is an excellent book for the earlier steps of Latin study, and, indeed, 
will do good service to students of all grades. 


A Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar, with Materials for Oral Ex- 
ercises, for Schools and Colleges. By James T. Cuampuin, Professor of 
Greek and Latin in Waterville College. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1852. 12mo. Pp. 208. 


To his Latin and his English Grammar, Prof. Champlin has here added a 
Grammar of the Greek language. It seems to us, from the examination 
we have given it, that it well fulfils the promise of the title-page. It is at 
once short and comprehensive. Within a compass unusually small for a 
Greek Grammar, it sets forth in a clear, straight-forward manner, the 
essential principles of the language, and illustrates them by examples suffi- 
ciently numerous for the real wants of the student. The materials of the 
book have been drawn from the best sources, principally from Jelf’s 
Kihner, and from Kriger’s Grammar. A chapter of thirty pages is de- 
voted to the syntax of the verb, which is “a condensed translation of 
Wunder’s admirable treatise on that subject.” Any student who tho- 
roughly masters this Grammar, will have laid an excellent foundation for a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek language. : 


Spiers and Surenne’s French and English Pronouncing Dictionary. Newly 
composed from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, La- 
veaux, Boiste, Bescherelle, Landais, etc., and from the English Diction- 
aries of Johuson, Webster, Worcester, Richardson, etc. ete. By A. 
Sprers, Professor of English at the National College of Bonaparte, 
(Paris,) and the National School of Civil Engineers, etc., carefully re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged, &c. By G. P. Quackensos, A. M. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 8vo. Pp. 657 and 651. 


The publication of the Messrs. Appleton’s Series of Standard Diction- 
aries is a most note-worthy event in the annals of the American press, 
and it reflects the greatest credit upon the intelligence and enterprise of 
the publishers. The three principal works of the series constitute, in 
three octavos, consisting each of more than thirteen hundred pages, admi- 
rably printed, on excellent paper, and in clear, handsome type, a most 
complete lexical apparatus, for the study of the Spanish, the German, and 
the French languages. Of the last of these three volumes the title is given 
above. It is a thorough and very careful revision of the original and able 
work of Spiers—a work which was wrought out with the utmost toil and 
patience, from the latest and most approved modern sources, in English and 
in French, and which, from its sterling merit, has superseded in Europe all 
earlier works of its class. Mr. Quackenbos has enlarged upon Spiers, by 
introducing about three thousand new definitions, and a still larger number 
of phrases and idioms in common use; the new definitions he has, also 
occasionally explained by grammatical remarks, and illustrative clauses and 
sentences. He has also appended to each word its pronunciation, adopting 
for that purpose the notation of Surenne’s Standard Pronouncing Diction- 
ary. By the addition of the most important synonyms, and of new terms 
in science and art, he has rendered the work still more complete. The 
labor of correcting the press—a most difficult one in an extensive work like 
the present—has been evidently performed with the utmost care. 
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Smithsonian Report on the Construction of Catalogues of Libraries, and of a 
General Catalogue ; and their Publication by means of separate, stereo- 
typed Titles. With Rules and Examples. By Cuartes C. Jewerr, 
Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington: Published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 1852. 8vo. Pp. 84. 


This Report, as the author remarks in the preface, is intended to explain 
the method of preparing and stereotyping Catalogues, proposed for the 
Smithsonian Institution; to furnish means of judging of the practicability 
and importance of the system, in its several parts; and to serve as a man- 
ual for librarians, in executing the work. Prof. Jewett displays a most 
thorough and accurate knowledge of the principles of Bibliography, and 
more particularly of that branch of Bibliography pertaining to the science 
of cataloguing, concerning which so much is written and said, and so little 
is really understood. Want of space compels us to defer until our next 
number a more extended notice of this invaluable and timely Report. 


Personal Memoirs and Recollections of Editorial Life. By Josepn T. Bucx- 
incHAM. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 12mo. 2 vols. 


These volumes are from the pen of one of the oldest and most honored 
members of the editorial corps of Boston. For more than thirty years Mr. 
Buckingham was connected with the daily newspaper press, and during 
that long period was always distinguished for the diligence and earnest- 
ness with which he discharged his duties as an editor, and for the vigor 
and manly independence with which he set forth and advocated his views. 
These volumes contain interesting memoirs and reminiscences of his per- 
sonal and professional career, together with biographical notices of some of 
his contemporaries and associates, and extracts from the journals which he 
has edited, especially the New-England Galaxy and the Boston Courier. 
They present a very animated picture of the various trials and perplexities 
which beset the path of a daily journalist; and the author's narrative of 
his early struggles and difficulties, incident to narrow circumstances and 
limited means of education, when taken in connection with his after honor- 
able, well-earned position as a writer and an editor, furnishes a lesson full 
of instruction and incentive, on the unfailing success which waits upon in- 
dustry and perseverance, and a course of assiduous effort for self-improve- 
ment. 


Pioneer Women of the West. By Mrs. Extet, author of “The Women of 
the American Revolution,” etc. Pp. 434. New-York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1852. 


The fannals of western emigration abound in instances of every species 
of heroism. The hardships and perils which belong to pioneer life in the 
West, especially as it presented itself to those who first crossed the 
Alleghanies, and settled the states bordering on the Mississippi, are scarcely 
surpassed by any which were encountered by the early occupants of the 
Atlantic coasts. Among both classes of settlers it was often the case that 
woman was called upon to make sacrifices and endure trials, which tasked 
the sternest fortitude and the loftiest heroism of her nature. To gather up 
some of these instances, and bring them forth from the obscurity in which 
they have been buried, is the design of Mrs. Ellet in the pleasant volume 
before us. It is a work which, from the fleeting character of its materials, 
must be accomplished, if ever, while the incidents and characters which it 
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records are fresh in the recollections of men; and we are glad to find it 
undertaken by a lady who has already done so much to illustrate those he- 
roines of humble life who adorned the Revolutionary period of American 
society. The volume will be found to be a valuable addition to the already 
large department of literature which relates to the character and deeds of 
woman. 


An Olio of Domestic Verses. By Exmy Jupson. New-York: Lewis 
Colby. 1852. Pp. 235. 


These touching verses relate to the domestic incidents which mark a 
long period in the life of their amiable and gifted author. They are poured 
forth from a heart whose sensibilities have been tuned alike to the highest 
joys and the deepest sorrows, and they fall upon our ears with a soft and 
delicate rhythm, that holds us spell-bound by its saddened, but still cheerful 
cadence. The pieces are all addressed to the unsophisticated human heart, 
and they will be best appreciated by those to whom human life has taught 
some lessons of Christian faith and resignation. 


Lotus Eating: A Summer Book. By Grorcz Wiu1am Cvrtis, author of 
“ Nile Notes,” &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. Pp. 206. 


We were no admirers of Mr. Curtis’s “Nile Notes.” The style was 
usually strained and overwrought, and the subjects and allusions were not 
always in the best taste. But we have nothing to say on these points 
against this volume of “ Lotus Eating.” Light and evanescent as are its 
topics, it is certainly a very agreeable ‘‘Summer Book,” and has doubtless 
already been the companion of many an August trip to Saratoga or Niag- 
ara—to Newport or Nahant. The author has traveled widely in the Old 
World, and often adorns his pages with suggestive comparisons of society 
and scenery, as they present themselves on the two sides of the Atlantic. 


The Rhode-Island Freewill Baptist Pulpit. By A, D. Wiutams, A. M., 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 


Mr. Williams is the pastor of the Freewill Baptist Church in Pawtucket, 
and in collecting these memorials of the leading ministers of his denomi- 
nation, he has made an interesting and valuable contribution to its history. 
It is a work which we would gladly have noticed more fully, had it been 
issued in season. We may recur to it in a subsequent number. 


The History of the United States of America, from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Ricu- 
arD Hitprets. In Three Volumes. Vol. III. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


On former occasions we have adverted to the character of this work 
and little remains for us now but to announce its completion. Mr. Hil- 
dreth proposed a straightforward recital of facts, without resort to elo- 
quent declamation to aid the interest of his story, and leaving to others the 
business of philosophical generalization. This purpose he has achieved 
with a large measure of success. His narrative is full of vigor and force, 
at the same time that it is compressed within the narrowest attainable 
compass. It fills a most important place in our literature, and will become 
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at once a common and indispensable work of reference. Its faults are, that 
its author carries his own partialities and prejudices into his work, and so 
weakens, not the impression of his honesty, but of his safety as a guide, 
and that in discarding philosophy altogether, he loses sight of that Provi- 
dence which underlies our history, and whose problems that history is 
evolving. The present volume opens with the Tenth Congress, in 1807, 
and covering the periods of the Embargo and the War, closes with the 
pacific and almost unanimous re-election of Monroe. Besides tables of con- 
tents and a list of authorities, the present volume contains an analytical 
index to the whole work. 


Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature. With an Analysis, left unfinished, by the 
late Rev. Robert Emory, D. D., President of Dickinson College. Com- 
pleted and Edited, with a Life of Bishop Butler, Notes and Index. By 
G. R. Crooxs. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 368. 


The particular value of the present edition of the Analogy, is found in 
the Analysis and Index, both of which will aid very materially the study 
and use of the work. The former was left incomplete by the lamented Dr. 
Emory, but has been carried out by the editor in accordance with Dr. E.’s 
plan, as indicated by an outline found among his papers. The latter is 
based on Dr. Bentham’s index, prepared in the lifetime of Bishop Butler, 
and lately brought to light. The Life contains such new facts as have 
been discovered by the researches of the Rev. Thoi as Bartlett, in addition 
to the brief record, which is familiar. Besides a few notes by the editor, 
a few are introduced from Dr. Chalmer’s Lectures, and a few from Profes- 
sor Fitzgerald’s edition of the Analogy. 


Atlantic and Transatlantic; Sketches Afloat and Ashore. By Captain 
Mackiynon, R. N. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 324. 


Perhaps Capt. Mackinnon brought with him a disposition too friendly 
as some of hfs predecessors had certainly not done. He doubts the good 
breeding of a large proportion of English travelers in America, and therein 
we concur with him, if many of those who have written about us are to 
be regarded as specimens. A gentleman himself, Capt. Mackinnon was 
treated as such by Americans. He was received in the best society, and 
saw life among us under its best aspects. He traveled too rapidly for close 
observation, but enjoyed nearly everything he saw, and rarely uses his 
pen except in praise. He errs on that side. His sketches, however, are 
life-like and agreeable, and the book which he has written will make him 
even more welcome when he comes again. There remains in the way of 
English travel among us, a book greatly to be desired,—one by an English 
gentleman, of large culture, of liberal feelings, of patient observation, of 
discriminating judgment, and of stern integrity—who should write to 
please nobody, but to inform his countrymen as to what we really are, and 
are aiming to be. Lord Morpeth could have performed this service, in 
most respects, admirably,—perhaps in all, if he had remained longer with 
us, and had put himself more fully in communication with every form of 
American life. We hope at some time to see such a book. Meanwhile 
we are thankful for such a contribution towards it as the work of Captain 


Mackinnon. 
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A Journal kept during a Summer Tour, for the Children of a Village School. 
By the author of ‘‘Amy Herbert,” &c. In Three Parts. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1852. 12mo. 


This is a very agreeable volume of summer travels, written by Miss 
Sewell, an English writer, whose former works are well known in this 
country. The route described comprises the tour of the Rhine, and of 
parts of Switzerland, Tyrol, and Upper Italy. Benevolently intended by 
the author for the amusement and instruction of the children of a village 
school, in-which she was interested, the journal is written in simple and 
natural language, and describes such scenes and incidents as would readily 
awaken and gratify youthful curiosity. The descriptions of mountain 
scenery in several of the Alpine passes in Switzerland and Tyrol are very 
happily executed, and are admirably suited to the purposes of the work. 
We hope that the book may contribute to the entertainment of a much 
wider circle of readers, both in England and in this country, than that for 
which it was originally composed. 


Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By Grorce H. Carver, (G. P. Putnam, 
1852,) is the title of a new volume, embodying the reflections from recent 
travels in Europe, of a very thoughtful and suggestive writer. The locali- 
ties mentioned in the book are entirely familiar to readers of books of 
European travel, but the thoughts and observations linked to them by Mr. 
Calvert, have a higher value than belongs to ordinary works of the kind, 
coming forth, as they do, from a mind informed and enlarged by reading 
and study, and imbued with scholastic tastes and associations. The author 
touches upon many subjects of high import, and delivers his views with 
force and independence, and always in a style that has high claims to lite- 
rary merit. 


Confession of Christ. By Rev. Witt1am H. Lewis, D. D., Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L. I. New-York: Stanford & 
Swords. 1852. Pp. 124. 


This work is from the pen of a worthy clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, and is designed for persons who have been trained ‘in that com- 
munion. In the views which it presents of Baptism and of Confirmation, 
we, of course. do not concur, but its tone is decidedly evangelical, and its 
arguments for a “Confession of Christ” we earnestly commend to that large 
class of hesitating, doubting persons, who appear to have every attribute 
of Christian character, save the willingness to submit themselves to the or- 
dinances of the gospel, and unite with the Christian church. The volume 
comprises eleven sermons on the topics relating to the general subject of a 
public profession of Christian faith. 


Lydia: A Woman's Book. By Mrs. Newron Crostann. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1852. Pp. 287. 


This is a fiction of exciting interest, though its action turns on the deli- 
cate, and often mysterious sympathies that rule the distinctive nature of 
woman. The struggle of rival passions, the contests of principle with ma- 
ternal love, the ascendency of fancy over reason, the workings of that in- 
ner moral nature, which so often shapes and colors the entire character of 
woman ; these furnish forth the materials of which the story is composed. 
Its lesson is obvious, though unexpressed, and the whole narrative is in- 
vested with a charm which only a pure and gifted mind could impart to it 
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New Themes for the Protestant Clergy : Creeds without Charity, Theology 
without Humanity, and Protestantism without Christianity: with Notes 
by the Editor, on the Literature of Charity, Population, Pauperism, Po- 
— Economy, and Protestantism. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 

Co. 
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This work presents an imposing array of comprehensive titles, and, un- 
questionably, contains suggestions well worthy of the attention of thought- 
ful readers, and especially of clergymen of all denominations. Its themes, 
however, are discussed in a manner somewhat too summary, and its views 
fail in distinctness, from the great variety of the topics to which they relate. 
It contains material for two or three books of similar dimensions. 
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Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries. By Cuartes W. Marcu. Fourth 
Edition. New-York: Charles Scribner. 1852. Pp. 295. 


This work has formerly been published with the title of ‘“ Reminiscences 
of Congress.” But its present name is more appropriate, for all its interest 
centres around the eminent statesman whose views have so largely shaped 
the constitutional history of the country. Its publication was probably 
intended to promote Mr. Webster’s nomination to the Presidency; but 
though this result has not been effected, the American people will never be 
indifferent to the well-established fame of their greatest statesman. 
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Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers have published new editions of seve- 
ral valuable works. The works are so well known, that we need only 
mention their titles. They are as follows: 
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Christ our Example. By Carouine Fry. 12mo. Pp. 386. Prefixed to 
this edition is an interesting autobiography of the author. 
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An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By Joun Foster. Revised | 
and enlarged edition. 12mo. Pp. 200. 












Natural History of Enthusiasm. By Isaac Taytor. From the Ninth 
London Edition. 12mo. Pp. 291. 







We regret that we have not room for more than a mention of the fol- 
lowing works : 








Autobiography of the Rev. Tobias Spicer, containing Incidents and Observa- 
tions; also some account of his Visit to England. New-York: Pub- ‘b 
lished by Lane & Scott. 1852. 4 






Anglo-American Literature and Manners: From the French of Philaréte 
Chasles, Professor in the College of France. New-York: Charles 
Scribner. 1852. 
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Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By Grorcr H. Catvert. Second Series. 
New-York: George P. Putnam. 1852. 





The Institutes of Algebra, being the First Part of a Course of Mathematics, 
designed for the Use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. B. 
Docharty, Professor of Mathematics in the New-York Free Academy. 

Harper & Brothers. 1852. 
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Arr. VIIL—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





UNITED STATES. 


Proressor J. R. Borst has accepted an appointment as Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Michigan, and has already entered upon the duties 
of the office. Prof. Boise has been succeeded in the Professorship of Greek in 
Brown University by Mr. Nelson Wheeler, who has been for many years Princi- 
pal of the Worcester High School, and is well known as a ripe classical scholar 
and an experienced teacher. 


Mr. Hawthorne has just taken rather an unexpected step in his literary career. 

He has made a sortie from the fairy land of romance into one of the most prosaic 
and intensely real paths of literature—having written the life of one of the can- 
didates for the Presidency. We find it announced, as ‘the only authentic edition 
of the Life of Franklin Pierce.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Drawn up from 
original sources, and containing the General's Military Journal, as written on the field. 
It is published by Ticknor, Reed & Fields. The electioneering aspect of the title 
is somewhat softened by the fact of the authur’s “ having been in college with 
Gen. Pierce, and ever since his intimate friend.” It will, of course, be an inter- 
esting book, and certainly facile princeps among the “documents” intended for 
“circulation” in the present campaign. 





Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, Boston, have just issued ‘‘ Lectwres on the Works 
and Genius of Washington Aliston.” By Wm. Ware; author of “ Zenobia,” ete. 












Among the works nearly ready for publication by the Messrs. Appleton, are: 
A Digest of Ancient and Modern History, by Thomas Dew, late President of the 
University of William and Mary, 1 vol:, 8vo.; an Atlas of Medieval Geography, 
edited by George W. Greene, 8vo.; Northern and Southern Life, by Miss McIn- 
tosh ; Poems, by Mattie Griffith, now first collected ; and a New Latin Reader, by 
Mr. A. Harkness. 





Prof. Loomis, of Waterville College, has in preparation Elements of Physiology, 
to be published by Cornish, Lamport & Co., New-York. Mr. Patnam announces 
for a presentation book, The Homes of American Authors, containing views of their 
—— with letter-press by eminent authors, and prepared expressly for the 
work. 


American Baptist Misstonary Union.—The annual meeting of this institution 
was held at Pittsburgh in May, continuing its sessions from the 18th to the 2Ist. 
Dr. E. Tucker, of Illinois, presided at the meetings both of the Board of Mana- 
ers and of the Union. From the Treasurer’s report, it appeared that the receipts 
for the year ending March 31, 1852, were $124,211 94, and the expenditures $124,- 
558 09. Of the receipts, $4,000 were grants of U. 8S. Government, $11,500 from 
the Am. and Foreign Bible Society, he $4,000 from the American Tract Society. 
The number of missions now under the charge of the Union is 18, of stations, 83. 
and out-stations, 104, besides 350 places of stated preaching in Germany and 
France ; of missionaries, 57 ; of female assistant missionaries, 59; with 197 native 
preachers and assistants; whole number of laborers, 313. The number of churches 
is 180, of church-members, 13,733; of schools, 79, with about 1,700 pupils. 
The officers elected are—Hon, George N. Briggs, LL. D., President; Rev. B. 
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T. Welch, D. D., Rev. E. Tucker, D. D., Vice-Presidents; Rev. Wm. H. Shailer’ 
Recording Secretary. The officers of the Board of Managers are—Hon. Ira Har™ 
ris, LL. D., Chairman; Rev. Morgan J. Rhees, Recording Secretary ; Executive Com™ 
mittee, Rey. Baron Stow, D. D., Rev. J. W. Parker, D. D., Rev. W. H. Shailer, Rev- 
Rollin H. Neale, D. D., Rev. Henry J. Ripley, D. D., Hon. Heman Lincoln, and 
Messrs. S. G. Shipley, J. W. Converse, and Benjamin Smith ; Corresponding 
Secretaries, Rev. Solomon Peck, D. D., Rev. Edward Bright, D.D.; Treasurer, 
R. E. Eddy, Esq.; Auditors, Messrs. C, D. Gould and Joshua Loring. 


American Baptist Home Mission Society.—The twentieth annual meet- 
ing was held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 14th, 15th and 16th. The Hon, Isaac Da- 
vis, LL. D., President of the Society, presided. From the annual report, it ap- 
peared that the receipts for the year ending March 31, 1852, were $39,885 36, and 
the disbursements $36,369 28. The number of missionaries and agents employed 
by the Society is 149, They report 1,187 baptisms, the organization of 46 churches, 
and the ordination of 27 ministers. The following is the list of officers elected: 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., President: ;,Wm. Colgate, Esq., and John P. Crozer, 
Esq., Vice-Presidents; Charles J. Martin, Treasurer; Garrat N. Bleecker, Audi- 
tor; Rev. B. M. Hill, Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. Edward Lathrop, Record- 
ing Secretary ; with fifteen Managers. 


AMERICAN AND Foreign Biste Soctety.—The anniversary was held in Cleve- 
land, May 13th. The receipts of the year were $42,312 25, and the disburse- 
ments $41,682 98. The officers elected are—Rev. B. T. Welch, D. D., President; 
Rev. A. Caswell, D. D., Rev. C. G. Somers, Rev. E. Lathrop, Rev, E. G. Robin- 
son, Rev. J. M. Leonard, Vice-Presidents; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., Corresponding 
Secretary ; Rev. M. J. Rhees, Recording Secretary; Nathan C. Platt, Treasurer. 


American Baptist Pustication Society.—The thirteenth anniversary was 
held in Philadelphia, May 5th. The annual report was read by the secretaries, 
the portion relating to publication by Rev. J. N. Brown, and that relating to col- 
portage, agencies, &c., by Rev. T. 8S. Malcom. Forty-three new publications 
were issued during the year; the whole number now on the Society’s list is 335, 
of which 126 are volumes. Thirty-seven colporteurs have been employed. The 
receipts for the year were $42,358 31. The following officers were elected :-— 
Rev. J. H. Kennard, President; Vice-Presidents, Rev. G. B. Ide, D. D., Rev. F. 
Wayland, D.D., and twenty-two others; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. T. S. 
Malcolm; Editorial Secretary, Rev. J. N. Brown; Rev. B. R. Loxley, Depository 
Agent and Assistant Treasurer; C. A. Wilson, Recording Secretary ; W. W. Keen, 
Treasurer; and twenty-five Managers. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue following pensions have been recently granted by the British Government 
in consideration of services in literature or science: To Mrs. Jameson, £100 for 
literary merit; to Mr. J. S. Buckingham, £200 for literary merits and useful 
travels; Mr. R. Torrens, F. R. 8., £200 for valuable contributions to politieal 
philosophy ; to Prof. John Wilson of Edinburgh, £300 for eminent literary mer- 
its; to Mrs. Reid, the widow of Dr. James Reid, Prof. of Ecclesiastical and Civil 
History in the University of Glasgow, £50, and £50 to his family, in considera- 
tion of Dr. Reid’s valuable contributions to literature; to Mrs. Macarthur, 
widow of Dr. A. Macarthur, Superintendent of Model Schools, £50; to Mr. John 
Britton, £75; to Mr. Hinds, the Astronomer, £200; to Dr. Mantell, the Geolo- 
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ist, £100; and to Mr. Ronalds, of the Kew Observatory, £75.—Harper’s New 
onthly. 


From a late article in the London Atheneum, it would appear that there is 
some prospect of the establishment in England, by means of the surplus fund 
arising from the Great Exhibition, of a National Industrial University. That 
journal asserts, upon information which has reached it, that such a scheme as this 
isnow under the consideration of Prince Albert, in connection with eminent 
scientific men. It alsu states that such a University will be moulded somewhat 
according to the views set forth ina very able article on the subject in the North 
British Review. The necessary sanctions to the plan have not yet been obtained, 
nor indeed the plan itself reached anything like completeness in its details; but 
the idea of a great institution which, established in London, shall extend its influ- 
ence throughout England, and everywhere bringing into close relation science 
and the practical arts, will ere long be worked out into reality. The scheme 
would contemplate a “congress of all the colleges of art, science, and labor.” It 
would require for its realization a museum, laboratories, workshops, lecture- 
rooms, and a library. A staff of lecturers would be appvinted to lecture to the 
pupils on the theory and practice of their various occupations, so as to ground 
them in all the principles that belong to the materials with which they work. 
With the central establishment in London, would be connected affiliated schools 
of industry all over the country, the latter sustaining to the former some such re- 
lation as Eton and Rugby do to Oxford or to Cambridge. In short, the plan, car- 
ried out, would so aid and secure the education of the industrial population of 
Great Britain, as to put them at least on the same level with the well-trained 
ae who go out from the Gewerbe Institut of Berlin, or the Conservatoire 
Oo aris. 

From the same English Journal we learn that proposals have been issued by 
Mr. Russell Smith for a new Quarterly, to be called “‘ The Retrospective Review.” 
It is the design of the editor to select, from the Literature of the Past, subjects 
most likely to interest modern readers; to furnish Essays on various branches of 
the literature of former days, English or foreign; to give accounts of rare and 
curious books, and to point out and bring forward beauties from forgotten wri- 
ters. Also a certain space will be devoted to the printing, for the first time. of 
short manuscripts in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and early English, preserved 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and other public libraries. 


We learn that a Biography of Humboldt, written by Professor Klencke, is 
about to be translated for publication in England ; that W. J. Boone, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States to 
China, is about to publish in London a treatise on the “‘ Notions of the Chinese 
concerning God and Spirits.” That Mr. J. O. Halliwell proposes a new edition 
of Shakspeare, to be issued in twenty folio volumes, to be completed in six 
years, at a cost of forty guineas. Only one hundred copies are to be printed. 
It will correspond in size to the first collected edition of 1623, and will contain 
numerous fac-similes from that imprint.—American Lit. Gazette. 


Among the literary works announced as soon to be published in England, are the 
following: Bunsen’s “ Hippolytus and his Age,” 4 vols. ; a“ History of the Ionian 
Islands,” by Mr. Bowen; some part of a “ History of Europe, from the Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815, to the re-establishment of Military Government in France in 
1851,”’ by Sir A. Alison; “ Lives of the Earls of Essex,’ by Hon. Captain Deve- 
reux; Mr. H. Dixon’s “ Domestic Story of the Civil War;” the 7th and last vol- 
ume of Lord Mahon’s “ History of England; “ Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh 
and Researches at Babylon,” in 2 vols., by Mr. Layard; “‘ Anglo-Saxon Remains,” 
by Hon. Mr. Neville; ‘‘ Memoir, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore,” by Lord John Russell, 10 vols.; “‘ Memoirs of the Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch,” written by herself, and edited by her grandson, Count de Monthison ; 
also a “‘ History of the Republic in England, and of the Time of Cromwell,” by 
M. Guizot. 
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Among the works announced pertaining to theology, are the following : His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, from the French of L. F. Bungener, 8vo. ; Chris- 
tophaneia : the Doctrine of the Manifestation of the Son of God under the 
Economy of the Old Testament, by Rev. G. B. Kidd, 1 vol. 8vo. ; Memorials 
of Early Christianity, presenting some of the leading events of Early Ecclesias- 
tical History ; Notes and Reflections on the Epistle to the Romans, by A. Pred- 
ham ; Modern Romanism, by B. B. Woodward. 


GERMANY. 


Tue July number of Jahn’s Jahrbiicher contains a long and very valuable re- 
view of the various German works on Roman Antiquities, published since 1840. 
The article is written by Dr. Rein, of Eisenach. This collective view of the 
contributions made by German scholars to a fuller explanation of Roman Anti- 
quities, illustrates an extraordinary activity, and diligence and minuteness of in- 
vestigation in all that pertains to this department of ancient literature. The last 
No. of the Jahrbiicher (for August) has a review of recent works on the History 
of Greece, and chiefly the work by Grote. The reviewer's criticism of Grote 
is for the most part favorable; he speaks with admiration of Grote’s clear, sharp 
insight into all the relations of practical life; on the other hand, he finds fault 
with him in his interpretation of passages from the Greek, and in general con- 
siders him weak in philology. Grote’s work has been translated into German by 
Dr. Meissner. 


Among the recently published German works are the following: Leben des M. 
Tullius Cicero, von C. A. F. Bricker, Prorector am Gymnasium zu Schweidnitz, 
lter Theil’; 8vo. 855 Seiten; vol. 3d of Xenophontis Opera, (published by Hen- 
nings in Gotha,) containing the Anabasis, ed. R. Kihner ; also by itself an edition 
of the Anabasis, by Kiihner, with German Notes, and a Map; Poete Lyrici 


Greeci, recensuit Th. Bergk, ed. altera. 1te Abtheilung, 8vo.; Geschichte des 
Griechischen Kriegwesens, von W. Riistow and Dr. Kéchly, gr. 8vo, 


There has also been recently published in Germany (as we learn from Har- 
per’s New Monthly) a History of German Philosophy since Kant, by Fortlage, 
of Jena. It embraces an exposition of the doctrines of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schelling, Oken, Steffens, Carus, Schleiermacher, and other celebrated writers. 
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Grerlestasticn! Herod. 


DEATHS. 


Thomas M. Symonds, Green Bay, Wis., July 5, aged 29. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Samuel T. Catlin, Willow River, Wis., 
June 12. : 

William Baker, Carroll, N. H., June 24. 

L. M.’ Woodruff, Somerset, N. Y., June 30. 

B. F. Mace, Portland, N. Y., July 13. 

Hiram Stowits, Mondy, Mich., July 8. 

T. Allen, Lebanon, N. Y., July 8 

George Harringer, Sand’s Fork, Ohio 

Levi Thorne, Covington, Ky., July 15. 

W. Brooks, Belle Plaine, Iil., July 16. 

Austin Carpenter, Yellow River, Lllinois, 
July 14. 

Jacob Tuck, Old Town, Maine, Aug. 12. 

Watson Clark, Girard, Pa., Aug. 20. 


§S. W. Marston, East Brookfield, Mass., 


Aug, 24. 
Daniel Whitaker, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. R. Nisbit, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ambrose C. Hume, West Union, Ia. 
Charles Hibbard, Providence, R. I., Sept. 
14, 
Jesse Evans, Worcester, N. Y., Sept. 8. 
George Evans, Fulton, N. Y., Sept. 9. 
H. T. Rose, Trumansburg, N. Y., Aug. 25, 
Joseph Burnett, Pitcher, N, Y., Sept. 15. 
William Jones, Cato, N. Y., Sept. 9. 
Henry B. Shermer, Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 
H. D. Cline, Sugar Grove, Ill., Aug. 18. 


Abijah Hall, Jr., Georgetown, N. Y., Aug, John L. McLoud, Climax, Mich., Sept. 16, 


24. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Big Creek, Ill., July 19. 
Stantonville, Wis., July 17. 
Minnesota City, July. 
Charleston, Wis., July17. 


Hardwich, Vt., Aug. 18. 
Winchester, Mass., Sept. 2. 
Turtle, Il., Sept. 2. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Washingtonville, Erie Co., N. Y., Juné 17.” 


Granville, Putnam Co., Ill, June 16. 
Lancaster, Wis.. July 4. 

Pottsville, Pa., July 18. 

Highland, Mich, 


£ 


South Adams, Mass., Aug. 19. 

Lubec, Me., Aug. 26. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Strong Place, Sept 19. 

















